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FOREWORD 


The REPUBLICATION OF THIS KOOK IS A CAUSE FOR MUCH PLEASURE. IT HAS 
been out of print and out of circulation far too king. At the time of its 
original publication in 1966 it was one of the finest, if not, indeed, the very 
best study of the Qur'anic world view ever to have appeared in a Western 
language, and it has lost none of its significance with the passing of time. 
The Qtir^n ts the Scripture of the Muslim communiiy, which now numbers 
dtie-fifth to one-quarter of the world's population. It is a keystone of the 
great Islamic enterprise of the past and a. continuing source of guidance for 
the Muslim community in our time. As such, it has been among the most 
influential writings of all human bistory. It has, however, been little under¬ 
stood outside Muslim circles and still less, appreciated For many years 
there was a paucity of serious Quranic studies in Western tongues. Mate¬ 
rial setting forth the Qur anic message objectively, in detail, and clearly 
was simply not to be had. The situation reflected a broad disinterest in 
Islamic matters among Western scholars and even more among the Western 
public, Izutsu’s work went far toward remedying this lack, though at the 
time of its publication- it did not receive the attention that it merited. 
His masterful and lueid analysis offers an exposition of the Quran's teach¬ 
ings that was unequalled at the time and is still among the best we have 
available. 

In the interval between the first appearance of this book and the present, 
much has happened to evoke a greater interest in all matters Islamic, in¬ 
cluding the teachings of the Qnr J an. Both developments in communication 
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and technology that have drawn the world closer together as well as spe¬ 
cific events have contributed to a burgeoning desire among the Western 
public for knowledge of' Islam and the Muslim peoples. Happenings in far¬ 
away regions of Che Muslim world have affected the lives of people else¬ 
where directly and powerfully. Places that many people could not have 
found on a map a decade ago arc now household words that appear in the 
headlines of our daily newspapers. The Iranian Revolution of 1979, which 
brought to power a government claiming an Islamic base and putting con¬ 
trol in the hands of the clerical class, not only resulted in important interna¬ 
tional realignments in the Middle East but had repercussions in other places 
as well, including Canada. One result has been an expanding interest and 
curiosity about Islam. An unintentional but important by-product has been 
a veritable explosion of literature about Iran, Islam generally, and, in par¬ 
ticular the Shi h i branch oflslam. Where before there was little information 
to he had on many aspects of these subjects, now there is such an abun¬ 
dance - growing with every passing day - that it is all but impossible to 
come to terms with it. 

The Gulf War but especially the terrorist attacks on the United States, 
culminating in those of t ] September zom, have reinforced die awareness 
of Islam and the desire to understand the principles and convictions that it 
represents. These events have also, in (heir Him, stimulated the growing 
flood of literature relative to Islam. Although Professor Izutsu's studies did 
not have contemporary political or military events in mind and do not di¬ 
rectly address the problems that arise from them, they are nevertheless 
timely and of immediate relevance to our present situation. They offer a 
brilliantly conceived, carefully crafted, and insightful analysis of the 
Islamic world view to which statesmen and diplomats, as well as, scholars 
and the general public, should pay serious attention. 

There are two aspects of this important book that are, perhaps, of more 
interest to scholars and specialists in Islamic Studies than to others. One is 
the masterful way in which the author contrasts the Qui’anic world view 
with the outlook of pre-fslamic Arabia. Using the poetry of the pre-Islamic 
Arabs as well as statements in the Quran itself, Izutsu has analysed the 
attitudes and values characteristic of the people among whom the Prophet 
Muhammad appeared and to whom he preaciied his message. He has 
shown both how the Quranic world view diverges sharply from that of pre- 
Islamic Arabia and, at the same time, how it incorporates elements of the 
old pagan Arab perspective, modifying them to fit with its its own scheme of 
things. The study thus shows the rise of Islam to have involved both conti¬ 
nuity and change in Arab life. "Illis approach has two important conse¬ 
quences. One is to bring great clarity to the Quranic message. The other is 
to locate the Qur'an firmly in the cultural and historical context in which it 
appeared. In consequence the Muslim Scripture, which is otherwise often 


difficult, becomes much more readily understandable and its impact easier 

to grasp. 

The other aspect of Izutsu's study that deserves particular notice is the 
innovative method he employed to describe the concepts in which he was 
interested. He proceeds by a process of semantic analysis that determines 
the semantic field of each of the ethico-religious terms studied. Every term 
in the text is surrounded by other words that consul me its held or its struc¬ 
ture. The meaning of a term, he argues is to be understood through its rela¬ 
tion with the words that surround and accompany it In effect, the method 
allows the Qur’an to interpret itself. His method and the way in which it is 
to be employed are presented ai length in the first section of the work. It is 
important not only for the light it throws on the Qur'an but is applicable 
and useful for the exposition of other texts as well. 

The Muslim community looks upon the Qur’an as the literal word of God 
delivered to the Prophet by an angel. Along with the example of the 
Prophet, the Qur'an provides the guidance necessary for human heings to 
lead lives pleasing to God in this world and to gain the reward of Paradise 
hereafter Nothing is of more importance for understanding Islam than an 
understanding of its Scripture. Izutsu's work is a fundamental resource for 
study of the Qur'an, otie that was pioneering in its time and whose merit 
and significance have not diminished. 

Charles J. Adams 
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PREFACE 


This book is a revised edition of my earlier work publish &> in 
1959 by Kcio University in Tokyo, under the title, The Structure of 
the Ethical Terms in the Koran. Judged by the yardstick of my current 
thinking, the book stood much in need of improvement as a whole 
and of drastic revision in not a few places, In undertaking the re¬ 
vision, I have tried to make it a more satisfactory expression of my 
present views. Thus important additions have been made, many 
points which I now consider unnecessary have been dropped, and a 
number of passages have been completely rewritten. So much has it 
been altered that the book may very well be regarded as a new one, 
although the material used remains largely the same, 

The title itself has been changed, lest the reader be misled into 
thinking that the book deals with all the ethical terms that appear 
in the Quriln. Such is no! the case. The Qurianic terms of ethical 
and moral implication may be roughly divided into two major 
groups. One consists of those terms that concern the ethical life of 
the Muslims in the Islamic community (ummah), the other of those 
that are of an ethico-religious nature. The concepts in the second 
category go deep into the essential nature of man as homo religiotus. 
They reflect the spiritual characteristics which, according to the 
Qurianie understanding of human nature, man as a religious being 
should disclose. And, in an essentially " ethical' religion like Islam, 
these human characteristics must necessarily be religious and ethical 
at the same time, there being no real distinction between the two in 
this particular context. 
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The book deals systematically only with this second group of 
ethical terms,. Those of the first class stand outside its interest, apart 
from a few exceptional cases. 

It remains to say a word about the theoretical part of this book. In 
the original edition, considerable space was given to abstract specu¬ 
lations regarding current theories of ethical language; methodo- 
logical observations were scattered throughout the book. In the new 
edition, an abstract theory of ethical language has been replaced by a 
more fundamental theory of the linguistic or semantic world-view 
which underlies the entire analytic work,, and the methodological 
principles which regulate the analysis have been gathered together 
in an introduction. 

The present study consists of three parts: an exposition of the 
methodological principles of semantic analysis; the relation, positive 
and negative, that exists between the pre-Islamic tribal moral code 
and the Islamic—in oui particular case, Quranic—ethics; and an 
analysis, by a consistent application of the methodological rules 
explained in the first section, of the major ethico-religious concepts 
in the Qurian. 

The system of transliteration employed is that of the Library of 
Congress,, with these exceptions: olif maq$utak is rendered here by 
d\ iamstn is transliterated only in adverbial expressions. (Jurianic 
verses are cited in terms of both the Fliigcl and Modern Egyptian 
systems. Where these differ, the Flugd numeration is set down first, 
followed by an oblique mark and the Egyptian verse number. Except 
in a very few cases, I have always tried to give my own interpre¬ 
tation of the A Tabic in quoting from the Qur'an and other literary 
works, though in the case of the Qur'an I am, needless to say, heavily 
indebted to some of the eadier renderings by such scholars m Rod- 
well, Sale, Fickihall, and Arberry, 

'This revision was undertaken at the suggestion of Dr, Charles 
]. Ackma, Director of the Institute of Islamic Studies at McGill 
University. He has shown a lively interest in the work from beginning 
to end; and without his constant assistance, sympathy, and en¬ 
couragement the book would not have assumed its present shape. I 
take this opportunity to express my sincere gratitude for all his help. 

The names of two other persons must be mentioned in this con¬ 
nection with an equally deep sense of gratitude. One is Mr. William 
J r Watson, then chief librarian of the Institute, who was kind enough 
to read the manuscript when it was completed and who made helpful 
suggestions regarding even the minutest details of expression. The 
other is Miss Margery Simpson of the McGill University Press, who 
edited the text. I have changed not a few passages following her 
reasonable and very constructive advice. I sin most grateful to Mr. 
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David lide for his help in proof-reading and in preparing the index. 
Finally, it is my most pleasant duty to thank Professor Nobuhiro 
Matsumoto, Director of the Institute of Cultural and Linguistic 
Studies at Keio University, for generously giving me permission to 
have this work published in this revised form. The original edition 
was written and published under Ins sponsorship in Japan. 

Toshthiko Izutsu 


xiv 
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introduction La.ngua.ge 

and Culture 


We MAV APPROACH THE SUBJECT OF ETH ICO "RELIGIOUS CONCEPT'S IN 
the Qur an in a number of different ways. We may start from the 
elaborate systems of Islamic law which* in later ages, came to 
regulate sill phases of human conduct to the minutest details, and And 
that we arc led hack to the Quran as the original source of all these 
commands and prohibitions. Or we may start from the no less 
elaborate systems of theology, which we will discover to be nothing 
but a theoretic treatment of the basic problem of what a 'true believer 3 
should believe in, what kind of attitude he should take towards God a 
and how he should act according to the dictates of his belief. Or 
again, we may set to work picking up more or less systematically 
various teachings and opinions on morals contained in the Qur’an, 
put them in order, and write a book called "The Ethics of the Quri 5 n \ 
My concern in this book is of an entirely different nature from these 
and similar undertakings. The difference lies mainly in the analytic 
method 1 am going to apply to the Quranic data, whi ch is to make the 
Qur'an interpret its own concepts and speak for itself. In other words, 
w r hat is central to my inquiry is not so much the material as the 
method of linguistic analysis applied to that material, the specific 
point of view from which it attempts to analyse the semantic structure 
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of the value words of the Qur'an in the held of conduct and 
character. 

I should like to begin by laying special emphasis on what may 
appear at first glance almost a truism , the importance of not placing 
any reliance at all on the indirect evidence furnished by translated 
texts. Translated words and sentences are partial equivalents at the 
very most.. They may serve as rough-and-ready guides to nur fumb¬ 
ling first steps, but in many cases they are quite inadequate and even 
misleading. And in any case they can never afford a reliable bask for 
discussion of the structure of the ethical world-view of a people. 
This, as I have just said, may seem too commonplace a point to he 
emphasized specifically. The real importance of this principle, and 
the grave danger in not paying constant attention to it, will be brought 
home* however, if we are but reminded that even when we are 
actually reading a text in the original we tend almost unconsciously 
to read into it our own concepts fostered by our mother tongue, and 
thus to transmute many, if not all* of its key terms into equivalent 
terms obtainable in Our native language. 1 But if we do this, we are, in 
reality, doing nothing more than understanding the original text in a 
translation; we are, in other words, manipulating translated concepts 
without being aware of it. Baneful effects of this kind of unconscious 
‘transmutation 1 are making themselves felt in contemporary ethical 
literature, particularly in the sphere relating to comparative studies 
of different systems of moral ideas. And this tendency has been 
greatly fostered by the amazing development of cultural anthropology 
in recent times. 

The growth of cultural anthropology is too remarkable to be ignored 
by anyone seriously interested in problems of culture and human 
facts, So most contemporary writers on ethics are forced willy- 
nilly to pay some attention at least to the existence of moral eodes far 
different from those found in their own cultural sphere. Thus some¬ 
thing assuming a superficial resemblance to comparative ethics is 
now in vogue. Not infrequently we meet with such ‘comparative 3 
consideration even in the works of those who would hold that there 
is no real pluralism in. ethical matters, that the essence of man’s 
morality is one and the same in the world, irrespective of time and 
place. 

In the great majority of such cases, however, sweeping conclusions 
are drawn from ‘comparative 3 consideration of ethical terms based 
on the unconscious manipulation of ‘transmuted concepts 3 * Pro¬ 
fessor Morris Cohen in bis Preface to Logic ' 1 points out the danger 

1 This jMiitn will be LuaJe clear thm red catty in the meat chapter. 

1 Morris R. Cohen, A Prujastto Lvgk LL^n-den, 1^46), p, iG. 
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of relying on the too easy equivalence of the Greek word arete with 
'virtue' in discussing Aristotle's view of the ‘virtuous' man. He 
remarks that the English word Virtue 1 , which is used almost ex¬ 
clusively as the equivalent of areti, is very misleading; areti would 
be more accurately rendered as ''excellence', the object of admiration. 
Whether or not his view is right is a question I must Leave to one side 
for the moment. Let US, for convenience of exposition, take It as 
proved by closer examination of all relevant passages in which the 
word arete occurs. Suppose now that someone, setting out to write a 
paper on the conception of virtue among the ancient Greeks* gathers 
his data from English translations of Plato and Aristotle in which 
arete is invariably rendered as Virtue 1 ; or, as often happens, that he 
makes such a conceptual transmutation every time he comes across 
the word arete in the original text. The danger of his attempt is 
patent* Taking the wrong equivalence, aretes virtue, and without 
stopping a moment to question the validity of this formula, he might 
be led into futile discussions about the nature of the Greek f virtue' 
or about the divergences of opinion between the English and Greek 
peoples on the essence of 'virtue'. The semantic content of the 
English word ‘virtue’ would in this way be read gratuitously and 
unconsciously into a Greek word which has, in fact, nothing in 
common with it except perhaps some vague connotations of personal 
excellence imd admsrablcncss. 

Unfortunately mistakes of this kind are encountered very fre¬ 
quently in contemporary writings nn ethics* This will become 
obvious when, for example, we examine carefully the writings of 
some Western scholars who have availed themselves of English 
translations only in fontlilig thtir views -on tht; id-eas righttoiiBncsH 
and justice in Japanese Shintoism or Chinese Confucianism. There 
are in Japanese and Chinese a number of words which correspond to 
a varying degree with ‘righteousness' and ‘justice 3 ; but whether we 
are justified in founding a comparative ethics on such vague equi¬ 
valences is extremely doubtful The same is true of the Arabic word 
f&lilh. whose semantic structure will he subjected to rigorous analysis 
ift a later passage. This word is generally translated in English as 
‘righteous 1 , and T shall show how little it has in. common with the 
English adjective in its semantic constituents. 

Far be it from me to assert that all attempts of the kind just de¬ 
scribed are entirely useless and meaningless. That would be another 
piece of sweeping assertion* All I want to emphasize is the grave 
danger of being led unconsciously into erroneous theories about the 
nature of morality by manipulating translated concepts and not 
trying to analyze scientifically and rigorously the original concepts 
themselves, I am not an extreme historical relativist. + The more we 
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study moral codes/ writes Nowell-Smith, l thc more we find that they 
do not differ on major points of principle and that the divergencies 
that exist are due to different opinions about empirical facts..., 
Thus all codes agree that we have a duty to requite good with good; 
but obedience to this rule will involve believing in ways that will 
differ according to the view that a society takes of what it is to do good 
to someone/ 3 He seems to be quite right here, and perhaps no 
objection can be raised against him as long as he speaks of mom! 
codes in terms of such abstract principles, away from all divergencies 
of opinion coming from concrete facts. Perhaps at this high level of 
abstraction human nature is the same the world over, and I do not 
deny the possibility of establishing in this way a number of very 
general rules of morality which will be common to all human beings 
qua human beings, 

lie more fundamental issues of morals arise, in my view, rather 
in the much lower realm of empirical facts and practical experience. 
It is here, in the midst of the concrete reality of human life in society, 
that the semantic content of every ethical term is formed. If the view 
of what it is To do good’ varies from society to society, then the 
semantic structure of the word ‘good 1 itself must of necessity be 
different in each cast, but even this already presumes the existence 
in every language of a word that will correspond more or less ade¬ 
quately both in meaning and use to the English word 'good 1 , 
admittedly one of the vaguest and fuzziest in the language. In any 
event, it is safer not to make such unwarranted assumptions if we are 
to avoid projecting the structural characteristics of our own language 
upon the semantic contents of the vocabularies of other peoples. 

These considerations have, I think, explained a good, deal about 
the position I am going to take concerning the semantic aspects of 
language, Tt will be my basic attitude throughout this work to 
maintain a strict objectivity in. dealing with observed facts, and to 
decline to take sides between the conflicting theories on this subject.. 
But on the topic of the interconnection between language and culture 
1 am going to take up A very definite position. And this will un¬ 
avoidably give a marked personal coloring to my outlook on the 
problem of ethical terms, I shall strongly incline to a pluralistic 
theory which holds that people's views of what is good and had, or 
right and wrong, differ from place to place and from time to time, and 
differ fundamentally, not as trivial details to be explained away as 
degrees Eri the scale of a unitary cultural development, but as more 
basic cultural divergencies having their roots deep down in the 
language habits of each individ ual community. 

* P. H. 'NiJweH-Stnith, Eihia (London; Pcliton Bools, V}$4), Chapter I, 
Section i. 
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The theory of meaning which underlies the whole structure of the 
present work is not in any way my original contribution. It is based 
on a particular type of semantics which has been developed and 
elaborated in West Germany by Professor Leo Weisgerbcr and 
which he calls ‘sprachliche Weltanschaimngslehre 1 , 4 His theory 
coincides very largely in its major arguments with what is generally 
known today as ‘ethnolinguistica 1 , a theory of interrelations between 
linguistic patterns and cultural patterns which was originated by 
Edward fiapir in his later years in the United States. Each of these 
two schools has its peculiar characteristics, but since it is impossible 
to discuss them in minute detail I will, in what follows, unite the 
two* giving only those main points of their argument which are of 
immediate concern to us. 

Instead of describing the theory in abstract form, we shall begin 
by considering some concrete examples. Take, for instance, the 
English word ‘weed 1 . One dictionary defines this word as ‘wild 
herb springing where it is not wanted 1 , in short, an undesirable, 
unwanted herb. Now in the world of objective reality, that is* in the 
realm of nature, there is no such thing as an f undesirable 1 ' herb; 
such a thing can exist only in the sight of man, who looks at the in¬ 
finite complexity of natural objects, puts them in order, and evalu¬ 
ates them in accordance with his various purposes. The concept of 
*wccd N is the result of such a process of ordering, sorting out, evalu¬ 
ating, and categorizing. It embodies, in this sense, a particular point 
of view, a particular subjective attitude of the human mind. 

The Common-sense view simply and naively assumes the existence 
of a direct relationship between words and reality. Objects are there 
in the first place, then different name* are attached to them as labels. 
In this view, the word ‘table 1 nwimf directly this Concrete thing 
which exists before our eyes. Gut the example of the word ‘weed 1 
clearly shows that this is not the case; it shows that between the 
word and the tiling there intervenes a peculiar process of subjective 
elaboration of reality. Out minds not only passively reflect the 
structure of reality, but more positively look at reality from a par¬ 
ticular point of view, 3 particular angle; and it is this mental activity, 
which the Germans call Grert, that makes the thing really exist for 
us. There is a certain act of creativity, an elaboration of the given 
material in a certain direction, between reality and language. And 
that precisely is the proper domain of Meaning, In modem ter¬ 
minology, this may be expressed by saving that each word represents 
a particular linguistic categorization of nonlinguislic reality. But 

^ See for example- tils book tf&ti t Weitiritd dtf drutfchcri Epmchr. (TJtiyscldnrf, 
!«*)► 
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categorization necessarily implies the mental process of gathering 
many different things into a unity f and this is only possible on a 
certain principle. This principle is the particular angle from which 
man approaches reality, and it is conditioned Culturally and histori¬ 
cally. 

The example of ‘weed 3 is an extremely clear* but not in any way 
an exceptional* case; all the words we use are essentially more or less 
of this nature* Benjamin Wharf** by a detailed and systematic 
comparison of the most representative Indo-European languages 
such as English* French, and German * on the one hand* and some 
of the American Indian languages on the other, has brought to light 
the astonishing fact that these two groups of people live in* and 
experience, the world in two totally different ways* They cut up the 
world of reality and classify It into totally different Categories, on 
entirely different principle*. 

The point may be elucidated by the English word 'table 1 * T,et us 
suppose that we have before us two tables, one round and the other 
square. The word ‘table' is applicable to both. In other words, we 
classify both the round table and the square as 'table’. A tabic is a 
tabic whether it be round or square* Such is our common-sense view. 
But this common-sense view comes from the fact, often ignored, 
that we have a concept of table in which form plays no decisive role. 
Only because of this peculiarity in our concept of table do we classify 
two individually different things as 'one thing'. In reality the round 
table and the square table before our eyes are two different entities* 
but in our mind they are essentially one and the same thing. I say 
'essentially 11 : thri essence is Supplied by our basic mental attitude. 

Benjamin Whorf found* to his amazement* that there exist in 
non-Indo-European parts of the world peoples who classify and 
categorize things in terma of their basic forms: round, square, 
rectangular, cubic* solid, liquid* etc. For them the criterion of form 
or shape is decisive in determining whether a tiling belongs in this 
category or that* In the eyes of these peoples, a round table and a 
square table are two entirely different things and must be designated 
by two different names-. From their point of view, there is absurdity* 
something quite arbitrary, illogical* and incompatible with the 
structure of reality itself* in the Western way of categorization* in 
which such different things as a square object and a round object are 
lumped together indiscriminately in one and the same Category. 

Ey this simple example wc can perceive clearly that there is no 

5 Set Uenjamict Whorf, lingua##, Thought and Reality (Cambridge* 
Mass-., 1956), See also Paul ilcjilc (ed.J, Language, Thought, and Culture (Ann 
Arb^r* iQ5§), for a clear ami coitcise otpothiun the contemporary Eituiitiun of 
this branch of ilruguistica, 
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solidly objective* simple* one-to-one correspondence between a 
thing and its name. Between them there always Comes a peculiar 
mental activity* the creative act of seeing subjectively the thing as 
thing, a particular perspective. Thus, in our case of ‘table 1 , the par¬ 
ticular perspective we adopt is that of pragmatic utilitarianism. We 
ignore the criteria of round and square and classify them both as 
‘table 3 simply because both are objects fabricated to serve the same 
purpose. Hero the formal difference naturally recedes into the back¬ 
ground* While for some other peoples* it is precisely the shape of the 
object that is decisive, because they look at the world in terms of 
shape, not in terms of puipust. 

And if this is the case with such a simple word as ‘ table 1 * how much 
more should it be the case with less common objects and with higher 
abstractions. All who have tried to translate from one language to 
another know' how embarrassingly difficult it Is sometimes to render 
adequately a very common word by a corresponding Word Of phrase 
in another language. Very often we simply give up hope and say, 
‘it is absolutely untranslatable 1 ', as I)r H Faust docs in the beginning 
part of Goethe's work, while grappling with the problem of trans¬ 
lating the Greet word 'logos’ into German,^ 

All this is ultimately due to the fact that each of these untranslat¬ 
able words embodies a very particular mental attitude peculiar to the 
community to which the language belongs. But these are merely some 
of the special cases in which the intervention of a particular per¬ 
spective underlying the word-meaning comes out with utmost and 
unusual clarity. To tell the truth, this is more or less the case with 
any word in any language. The difference between ‘table 1 and ‘logos 1 
in this respect is not so great as would appear at first sight. 

Each one of our words represents a particular perspective in which 
wc see the word, and what is called a ‘ concept" is nothing but the 
crystallization of such a subjective perspective; that is to say, it is a 
more or less stable form assumed by the perspective. Of course the 
perspective hero in question is not subjective in the sense that it is 
individual; it is not individual hut social, for it is the common posses¬ 
sion of a whole community* handed down from preceding ages by 
historical tradition. And yet it is subjective in the sense that it brings 
in something of the positive human interest which makes our con¬ 
ceptual representation of the world not an exact duplicate of objective 
reality. And semantics is an analytical study of such perspectives 
crystallized into words. 

s ALL the key terms of the are examples- in point of this fact. Take, for 

inatatice, the word *1#, Suppose *rt tr&nsbtt it 1 disbelief 1 Whit i difference E The 
whele Tncntnl attitude that underlie* the con-ccpfual structure of kufr ia lost the 
moment we hegfo to understand it in terms of the English concept of 'dtilwlkf'* 
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Out immediate experience of reality is in itself an undifferentiated 
whole, as Henri Bergson has said. The Ancients called this kule 
or ‘ materia prima 1 (the hayuld of the Arabs), and tjuite recently the 
French existentialists saw in it a chaotic, amorphous mass, where all 
things lose their definite contour, and the world transforms itself 
into an obscene, nude, blind mass of paste or dough which only 
causes nausea, The human mind has carved out of this undifferentiated 
whole a number of separate and individualized forms. The number 
and. nature of these forms varies from people to people, and, in the 
history of one people, from age to age, A rich vocabulary like that of 
Arabic indicates that the people who use the language have isolated 
more independent unite out of the whole of reality than a people 
with a poor vocabulary. What is important, however, is that each 
people has gone its own way in determining what is to be isolated, 
and from what point of view- That ia to say, the process of carving 
out separate forms is always dependent upon and directed by the 
subjective Interest of each particular oommunity; it is determined 
not so much by the objective similarity among things as by the 
subjective perspective in which they are viewed. Whatever aspect of 
reality appears significant for our hope and anxiety, or our desire 
and will, or our acting and doing, that only is taken out as an in¬ 
dependent segment and receives the stamp of a name, thereby 
becoming a 'concept 1 . Only what is related to the foetus of subjective 

personal concern, only what is felt to- be essential to the whole scheme 
of life, is selected from the ever-changing flux of impressions, and 
becomes fixed with a special linguistic accent, which is nothing other 
than what wc generally call a ‘name’. 

Thus, upon die originally formless mass of existence, the human 
mind has drawn an infinite number of lines, and made divisions, and 
segments,, large and small; and the world of reality has in this way 
received the imprints of linguistic and conceptual formulation; and 
an order has been brought into the original chaos. 

The words, and the concepts they stand for, constitute a complex 
system with many articulations. This organised whole behaves 
somewhat like an intermediary screen between the human mind 
and pre-conceptual reality, which reaches it modified, reflected, and 
even distorted by the particular articulation of the screen. 

Usually we are so accustomed to this middle screen, and it is 
something so natural, so transparent, that we are not even aware of 
its existence. Wc naively believe that wc arc experiencing directly 
and without any intermediary the objective world as it naturally is. 
According to this common-sense view, the natural, objective world Is 
atready there before our eyes from the very beginning, with its own 
articulations and divisions, well-ordered and fully organized. We 
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think that we simply perceive this organized world, form in our minds 
as many concepts as there are natural divisions, name them, and so 
make up our vocabulary'. 

Such a Common-sense view ignores the fact that any given aspect 
of reality, to say nothing of the whole of reality which the Greeks 
called Chaos, is properly speaking capable of being divided up into 
as many segments as you like, in whatever way you like, and from 
whatever angle you prefer. And without the mental act of dividing 
the raw materials of immediate experience into a number of In¬ 
dependent units—the act of "articulation' as it is called in. semantics 
—the world would be completely meaningless and absurd, as the 
existentialist philosophers say. We need not effect this articulation by 
ourselves, for a ready-made system in the form of vocabulary is 
always there as a cultural inheritance from our forefathers; and we 
assimilate it when, as children, wc learn our mother tongue. 

Thus the immediate reality of existence, whatever it is, is not 
presented to our ideation as it originally and naturally Is, but rather 
through the prism of symbols registered in our vocabulary. This 
prism of symbols is not a mere imitation, a mere duplicate of the origi¬ 
nal reality, and the symbols do not correspond exactly to the forms o£ 
reality; they arc rather ideational forms, by the sole agency of which 
anything becomes a real object for our intellectual apprehension, 

What is most important to remark in this respect is not only that 
each community has its particular way of isolating the segments and 
units, which are therefore peculiar to itself, but that these segments 
and units form among themselves a system. They are not simply 
there without any order; on the contrary, they constitute a very 
complex, highly organized whole. And the way they art combined 
and put in relation with each other is no less peculiar to the community 
than the nature of the segments themselves. This organized whole, 
peculiar to each Community, is what is Called vocabulary, 7 

Vocabulary—or, more generally, language with its web of con- 
notativc patterns—is primarily a system of Articulatory 1 forms, in 
accordance with which wc dtascet the perpetual flux of nature into a 
certain number of entities and events. In Benjamin Wharfs pertinent 
words, each language is E a provisional analysis of reality’, since 
’language dissects nature differently\ Even the same kind of 
ordinary experience is usually segmented by different languages in 
different ways. Out of one and the same situation, different languages 
tend to isolate different categories of essentials; and each language 
has its own peculiar way of grouping the units thus isolated into a 

7 (In ih$- sEmctufe <ti ‘ vnnabulii-ry 1 u$ .m system vf iwru^ptual nctwvHs, 

sec my God and Mao rrr the Koran, Chapter I, Scctton 4, 4 Vocshtiiary and Weltan¬ 
schauung \ 
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terrain number of higher systems,, which again are put together into 
a comprehensive network of concepts. And that is vocabulary. 

Each vocabulary, or connolative system, represents and embodies a 
particular world-view (Weltanschauung) which transforms the raw 
material of experience into a meaningful, f interpreted 1 world. 
Vocabulary in this sense is not a single-stratum structure. It com¬ 
prises a number of sub-vocabularies, existing side by side with— 
usually—overlapping areas between. And the conceptual network 
formed by ethical terms is one of such relatively independent sub- 
vocabutaries, consisting of a number of relatively independent con¬ 
ceptual sectors, each with its own world-view. 

Semantically a moral code is a sector of this meaningfully H inter¬ 
preted * world, Such a statement may at once remind the reader of 
Dr, John Ladd’s contention in his remarkable book, The Structure 
of u Moral Code^ that a moral code is part of an ideology. There arc 
in fact many points of resemblance between my standpoint and his; 
and these may be due bi the last analysis to the fact that in establishing 
my own theory I owe much to his penetrating insights into the nature 
of moral discourse. There is, however, one basic difference between 
us. It is that he has carried out his investigation of Navaho ethics 
on the evidence of ethical ‘statements’ as distinguished from 
'sentences \ In more concrete terms, he has relied on translated 
information as his primary evidence. At the beginning of his work, 
we find him trying to justify his position by drawing a clear-cut 
distinction between a jfnfence and a statement. The sentences *Das 
Haus ist wciss’j 'La fflHGOn est blancht 1 , and 'The house is white’, 
he Argues* arc different sentences, but all make the same statement. 
In a 'statement 1 one does not have to Specify what words are actually 
employed to communicate it, liOr does it matter at ail what language 
it is couched in. He goes on to say that this particular characteristic of 
the ‘statement 1 was especially valuable in reporting his interviews with 
his native informant because, since he did not understand the Navaho 
language, he could not know what sentences the informant used.^ 

Now this, as I have suggested earlier, is exactly Contrary to what 1 
am about to do in my work. From my standpoint, what matters most 
is the uttered sewfeTJcel of an informant, not his statements, which 
are said to remain the same in whatever language they may be 
clothed. The verv existence of some such thing as 'statement 
common to many different languages, seems to me highly question¬ 
able. if, as Professor Roger Brown 10 suggests, even such commonplace 

* John Lecl'E, The Structure *>/ a Moral (Can>Ejrid(^, IVJiM-, 1057 }- 

t Ihfj.y p. 21. 

H> Roger Drown,, 1 Lanfruapfs and Cuteflorits 3 , published n* an appendi* te A 
Study qf Thinking fay J. S. Dnmncr, J, J, Goodnow, and G. A. Austin (New Yoik, 
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words as mire and ‘mother’ arc nut strictly identical and the French 
word amie differs in an important way from both German Freundt'n 
and English lady friend', it is quite unlikely that a sentence used to 
communicate a moral judgment in one Language should be precisely 
duplicated in other languages. 

Edward Sapir has repeatedly remarked that even comparatively 
simple acts of perception are controlled in large measure by the 
social patterns of connotation, and are therefore culturally relative. 11 
If this is so, how much more should this be true of valuational acts 
in the field of human conduct and character. Every culture has a 
number of traditional patterns of moral evaluation which have be¬ 
come crystallized historically in the body of its ethical terms, and 
these conversely Furnish the speakers of the language with a complete 
set of channels through which to categorize all moral phenomena^ By 
using the semantic patterns of their native language, the members of a 
community can easily analyze, report, and evaluate any human 
action or character. But this involves a commitment to living in 
strict conformity with the norms of evaluation that are codified in the 
ethical terms of that language. 

How are we to devise a scientifically reliable method of analyzing 
the fundamental structure of such a semantic field? How is it possible 
to explore the semantic categories of a given language in a way that 
will fulfill the requirements of a scientific investigation? By ‘scien¬ 
tific 1 I mean primarily empirical or inductive, and, in the specific 
context of the present inquiry, an analytic study of ethical terms that 
will be as little prejudiced as possible by any theoretical position of 
moral philosophy. 

The best way to proceed, in my opinion, is to try to describe the 
semantic category of a word in terms of the conditions in which it is 
used. What features of the environment arc necessary if the word is 
to be used properly to designate a given event? Only by attempting 
to answer such a question Can we arrive at the correct meaning of a 
given word. 

The choice of this method is based on my conviction that language, 
in its connotativc aspect, is first and foremost an important manifesta¬ 
tion of that tendency to categorize so characteristic of the human 
mind. 1 ^ 

1^5 6h which is. to my knowledge, by far the beet treatise ever writicn on this 
gubjeet. Sec particularly p. 311. 

M See, for eutampEt:, hia 'The Status of Linguistics as a Science 3 , Sdeded 
Writing* (Lob Angeles, i-ijsi}, pp. 160 flf. 

12 i’or a detailed scientific acootiftE of the ptene** rtf ciitegDmntijon in penetBl 
fend its importance in (be structure of the human mind, 1, would refer to the pre¬ 
viously cited work A Study of Thinking, by Bnumer, Gwdnwv, gmi Austin, 
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The -ethico-religious terms of a given language fond a particular 
system of categories which is comprised within the larger Oodnotative 
system of the language in question. The central problem for the 
investigator is to seek the defining attributes for each term, by virtue 
of which an illimitable dumber of diacriminabiv different persons or 
acts arc categorized into a class and thus receive a common name, 
liy examining analytically the key ethico-religious terms in a lan¬ 
guage, the investigator may gradually come to blow the basic 
structure of the system through which all events involving moral 
judgment are filtered before appearing in an accessible form to the 
members of that language community. 

The process just described is precisely the process of language- 
learning in children. And in this type of inquiry the investigator 
deliberately places himself in the awkward position of in infant 
beginning to speak its mother tongue, or that of an anthropological 
linguist faced with an entirely unknown language. The child learns 
the use of the word ' apple' by observing the behavior of his parent- 
tutor in naming it, and so establishes a denotive relationship between 
the word and the familiar kind of fruit. Ey repeating this process 
many timea^ he cornea to group new instances into the class afpi e 
by means of such perceived properties as size, color, and shape. In 
just the same way the child learns the use of moral vocabulary. The 
way in which he learns to apply a particular ethical term to a particular 
type of situation does not differ in any essential point from the way 
in which he learns to apply the word 'apple' to a certain sort of 
object. 

Perhaps wc may profitably remind ourselves at this juncture of the 
Original Word Game referred to by Roger Brown. ^ In this game the 
player, by carefully observing his tutor's use of the 'original' word, 
tries to relate it with a particular nonlinguistie category. In order to 
succeed, the player must first of all isolate correctly the critcrial 
features of the nonlinguistie category. In other words, he must 
discover what particular kind of stimulus has elicited just that kind 
of verbal response from his tutor. 

The task is indeed no easy one, In most cases a whole process of 
trial and error has to be gone through before the player grasps as he 

According to the authors ftF this book* catecOtizatiftn may best he defined ts the 
osgnitivc operation by which DrganiHma code the events of their environment into 
is wrtuin number of classes. For (mythmit w pny event to be claaaihed id this way, 
it must possess a certain number of defining attribute, by rirhW vf -which &yth 
c&ieAfjrial JilTun^iiLLiLii.m becomes at all pmihk. The evidence for the existence 
of a category ia the occurence of common response to un iSRiiy of objvcSS or events, 
cm the [jart of the organisms concerned. A category once formed, the individual 
begins to show a marked tendency to respond to an array oF objects and events in 
ccmia of their class- membership rather than their uruqiieneaB ^Chapter I, pp. 1^34). 

33 Brown, pp- 464-^8$, 
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should the tutor's use of words. And so it h, essentially, with our 
investigator. Kc sets out to observe minutely all the available 
instances of the actual use of ethico-religious terms, analyzes care¬ 
fully the situational contexts, constructs hypotheses, which in turn 
he must cheek against further evidence and revise if necessary, and 
hopes in this way to arrive at a satisfactory solution to his problem. 

This is, in outline, what we are going to do with the ethico- 
religious terms of the Quran. Bui of course we arc not so severely 
handicapped as- the infant who as yet possesses no language, or even 
as the anthropological linguist. For classical Arabic is one of the best- 
known languages in the world, explored to the minutest details of 
buth grammar and vocabulary. We have good dictionaries; much 
philological work has been done; and, in the domain of Qurianic 
exegesis in particular, we are provided with many authoritative old 
commentaries. For theoretical reasons, however, our methodological 
principle forbids us to rely too heavily on these secondary sources. 
They are to be used at the very most as valuable auxiliaries; we must 
not forget that they may prove more misleading than enlightening, 
unless we arc very cautious in availing ourselves of the evidence they 
afford. 

All this may give the impression that I am making the problem 
needlessly difficult, when the object of inquiry is a well-explored 
language. That tins i& not the case will, I hope, gradually be made 
dear in the course of this book. Here I want only to draw attention 
to one important point. This Seemingly tedious, roundabout pro¬ 
cedure has a very obvious advantage over all others as a practical 
method of dealing with ethical terms. Tt enables us to- analyze words 
of moral evaluation by the- same process as we use for words of other 
kinds. Viewed from the standpoint of this method, ethical terms-“ 
particularly those belonging to the primary level of ethical language- 
stand quite on a par with ordinary name-words such as 'table', 
L apple \ “eat*, 'walk 1 , or 'red 1 . For the underlying process of 
learning is essentially the same in all types of words. 
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I. The Scope and 
Focus of the Study 


Islam, which arose in the seventh century in Arabia, un¬ 
doubtedly represents one of the most radical religious reforms that 
have ever appeared in. the East; and the Quran, the earliest authentic 
record of tins great event, describes in vividly concrete terms bow 
in this period of crisis the time-honored tribal norms came into 
bloody conflict with new ideals of life* began to totter, and, after 
desperate and futile efforts to resist, finally yielded the hegemony to 
the rising power. The Arabia of this epoch, from the pre-lslamic 
time of heathendom to the earliest days of Islam, is of particular 
importance to anyone interested in the problems of ethical thinkin g, 
in that it provides- excellent case material for studying the birth and 
growth of a moral code. 

In the so-called Age of Ignorance (Jahillyah), the pagan period 
prior to the advent of Islam, strange customs and ideas connected 
with idolatrous beliefs were rampant among the nomadic Arabs. 
Most of these Islam rejected positively as essentially incompatible 
with divine revelation; but a considerable number of them it adopted, 
with modifications in form and substance, and succeeded in making 
out of them high moral ideas to be incorporated into the new code 
of Islamic elides* By following carefully the semantic transformations 
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which the principal ethical terms in the Arabic language underwent 
during this most critical period of its history, 1 hope not only to 
reveal the guiding spirit of the Islamic moral code, but also to throw 
fresh light on the more general theoretical problems of ethical dis¬ 
course and the role it plays in human culture. 

The very nature of Qurianic thought makes it necessary for us to 
distinguish between three layers of moral discourse. There ate, in 
other words, three different categories of ethical concepts in the 
Qur'an: those that refer to and describe the ethical nature of God; 
those that describe the various aspects of the fundamental attitude 
of man towards God, his Creator; and those that refer to the prin¬ 
ciples and mlcs of conduct regulating the ethical relations among 
individuals who belong to, and live within, the religious community 
■of Islam* 

The first group is composed of the so-called Names of God: 
words such as * Merciful *, ‘Benevolent*, + Forgiving 1 , 'just*, or 
‘Majestic 1 , describing this or that particular aspect of God, Who is 
conceived in the Qur'an, as in all Semitic religions, as being of an 
essentially ethical nature. This group of concepts, which was later 
to- be developed by the theologians into a theory of divine attributes 
and which may aptly be described as Divine Ethics, lies outride the 
scope of this book. 

Over against this Divine Ethics may be put Human Ethics, Com- 
prising the two remaining groups of concepts. The second group 
concerns the basic ethical relationship of man to God, The very fact 
that, according to the Quranic conception, God is of an ethical 
nature and acts upon mar in. an ethical way 1 carries the grave im¬ 
plication that man, on his part, is expected to respond in an ethical 
way. And man's ethical response to God 5 a actions is, in. the QuPanic 
view, religion itself. It is, in other words, at the same time both ethics 
and religion. For to say that a man should take up such and such an 
attitude to God in response to- His initial attitude to mankind, and 
that man should act in such and such a way in accordance with God's 
commands and prohibitions, is both ethical and religious teaching. 
In this sense, all the concepts belonging to this second class may be 
described as cthico-religious concepts. And it is this particular class 
of ethico-religious concepts in the Qurian that will constitute the 
proper subject of Study in this book. 

The third group relates to the basic ethical attitude of a man to his 
brethren living in the same community, lire social life of the indivi¬ 
dual is ruled and regulated by a certain set of moral principles with 

1 On this particular problem sec Izutsu, God and Man in the Kwan < Tokyo, 
Tg&4), Chapter IX. 
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all their derivatives* These regulations constitute what we may call 
the system of social ethics, soon to be developed in the post-Qur’anic 
period into the grand-scale system of Islamic jurisprudence, Properly 
speaking, this also lies outside the scope of the present study, al¬ 
though reference will often be made to it, especially in the lirst part 
of the book, which attempts to distinguish between the ethical prin¬ 
ciples of the Qur’an and those of Jahiliyah. 

It must be borne in mind, of course, that these three groups do 
not in any way stand aloof from one another, but are most closely 
related. And this curries from the basic fact that the Qur’ank world- 
view is essentially thcoocntric. The image of God pervades the whole 
of it, and nothing escapes HLs knowledge and providence, Semantic- 
ally this means that, in general, no major concept in the Qur’an 
exists quite independently of the concept of CJod and that in the sphere 
of h uman ethics each one of ita key concepts is but a pale reflection 
—or a very imperfect imitation—of the divine nature itself, or refers 
to a particular response elicited by divine actions. 

It is significant that the second class of ethico-relagious terms is 
ultimately reducible to two moat basic concepts in striking contrast 
to each other: absolute trust in God and pious fear of Him, 2 This 
polarity is nothing but a reflection in the believing mind of man of the 
very polarity which is observable in the nature of God Himself: 
His infinite goodness, benevolence, mercy, and loving care, on the 
one hand; and His wrath, spirit of vengeance, and ruthless cliastise- 
ment of those who disobey, on the other. Human ethics, the ethieo- 
religious attitude of man towards God, is in this sense a reflection of 
divine ethics. 

Fundamentally the same holds true of the third group of concepts 
which expresses the various aspects of the ethical relationship among 
members of the Muslim community. Man should act with justice 
and righteousness towards his brethren because God’s actions are 
always absolutely just and right, Man should never do wrong (sulm) 
to others because God Himself never does wrong to anybody. 
Everywhere in the Quran man is admonished not to wrong others 
or himself in his human relations. And this is but a reflection of the 
nature of God, Who repeats that He will never do wrong 'even by the 
weight of an ant* or ‘by a single date-thread\ and declares in one 
passage: 

1 do absolutely no wrong to My servants [i.e, the believers] P 
(L, 28/29) 

2 The fotnaer is expressed in die Quran by the key words s'rfdns urnl fmdtt, end fhe 
latter by taqvid, 

3 Mute literally, 1 I am nc*t a wrong-doer {saUdm. an emphatic form erf yrfdnfl 
mcHnins "he why wrongs others 13 , 3 
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The Qur’an also teaches that one should treat one’s parents with 
kindness out of mercy when they attain old ager 

Thy l^card has decreed that you should serve none save Him, and 
that you should be kind to parents. If one or both of them attain 
old age with thee, say not VFiet 3 unto them nor chide them, but 
apeak unto them respectful words and lower unto them the wing 
of humbleness out of mercy ( rahmah ), and say, *My Lord, have 
mercy (ir/bm) upon them, just as they raised me up when T was a 
small child.* (XVII, 34,-25/23-24) 

It is worth observing that here tlic connecting link between God’s 
nature and human ethics is furnished by the key concept of * mercy ’ 
(rahmah), which is common to both orders of being. And, if we re¬ 
member that the Qur’an never tires of emphasizing God’s mercy and 
compassion, it will be easy to see that, in the Qut’anic conception, 
the human rahmah is but an imitation on the part of rnan of the divine 
rahmah itself. 

This basic dependence of human ethics on divine ethics comes 
out in a more definite form in the following verse, which clearly 
states that one should try to pardon and forgive others because God 
Himself is always ready to forgive and be compawionate. 

And let not those of you who possess plenty and ease swear not to 
give to kinsmen and the poor and the emigrants in the way of God. 
Let them forgive and show indulgence (even if the latter do not 
satisfy them in every respect). Do you not wish that God should 
forgive you? God is Forgiving (ghafur), Merciful (rahtm). (XXIV, 
2 Z) 

This much is, I think, enough to show how the three groups of 
ethical concepts are closely related to each other. In analysing any 
of the major Qur’anic concepts relating Eo human ethics* we should 
never lose sight of their fundamental relationship to the ethical nature 
of God Himself, 

It is characteristic of Contemporary ethical literature tliat philo¬ 
sophers, when they discuss the nature and structure of ethical lan¬ 
guage, arc mostly concerned with words of the secondary level of 
moral discourse, such as ‘good* and ‘bad 3 . Indeed, ’good’ is their 
favorite word. They tend to engage in endless discussions of such 
problems as ‘What do we mean when we utter the sentence sr X is 
good”? 3 , H Arc there such thing* as “guod-making properties” in the 
world?*, Or ''Does “good** describe something or is it simply an 
expression of emotion?' I do not in any way deny the importance of 
these problems, but it is also true tliat by so doing the moral philoso¬ 
phers overlook the very significant fact that in actual life our moral 
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evaluations ate mainly made on the primary level of discourse. In 
ordinary circumstances we pass a moral judgment on other people 
by saying, for example, * So-and-So is a very' pioue man*, or 'So- 
aud-So is a hypocrite*, * Pious’ and 'hypocrite*, like * humble 1 2 , 
* generous \ or ' stingy \ are ethical terms of the primary level. And 
the system of these and similar words determines the true character¬ 
istics of the moral code of a community. 

Now words of the primary level arc essentially descriptive* whilst 
Secondary-level ethical words are essentially evaluative. The word 
'generous 3 is first and foremost a genuine descriptive word; although, 
insofar as it evaluates the quality of generosity as praiseworthy, it is 
more than mere description. It is, then, primarily descriptive and 
secondarily evaluative. 

Primary-level ethical terms are ordinary descriptive words that 
are normally used with more or less serious ethical implications. The 
main function of the secondary-level terms is classificatory; they are 
chiefly employed to classify various descriptive properties, such as 
‘humility’ or 'generosity', into a recognized category of moral 
values. When, for example, we call a man ’good' because he has a 
set of properties generally designated as ‘humble 3 , we are thereby 
ranging humility in the class of praiseworthy qualities. In this sense. 
Secondary ethical terms may justly be called ethical metalanguage, and 
the distinction between primary and secondary level would roughly 
answer to the logician's distinction between object-words and logical 
words. 

Ethical words of the primary level are, then, descriptive words 
charged with an ethical or evaluative force. It is important to keep 
in mind, when trying to analyze the ethical language of any given 
community, that the main body of a moral code Is* linguistically, 
always composed of words of this category. And this is, of course, 
true of the Quranic moral code. 

It has often been said that, at the time of the Revelation, the Arab 
did not yet possess an abstract concept of good and bad. This is 
simply a different way of saying that the real mechanism of the 
Qurianic moral code works on the level of primary ethical terms. 
The point will become much clearer if we cast a cursory glance 
at the so-called five categories of acts which were developed 

by ihejiqk scholars of later ages, and which represent genuine second¬ 
ary ethical terms, 

1. tedjib, 'obligatory', duties prescribed by God as absolutely 
necessary, neglect of which is punishable by law. 

2. mandat, * recommended '* duties recommended but not obligatory, 

* AIhq called tnasmbi. 
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fulfilment of which is rewarded, but neglect of which is not 
necessarily punishable. 

3, jtfix, * indifferent', 5 actions that may or may not be done, entailing 
neither punishment nor reward either way. 

4, makriih, i disapproved. ’ , actions disapproved but not forbidd cn, not- 
doing of which is rewarded, but doing of which is not punishable. 
mahzur t 'prohibited 3 ,** actions forbidden by God, and therefore 
punishable hy law. 

These five terms for the categories of the believers' acts represent 
an elaborate system of metalanguage in which any act has its proper 
place and is evaluated with reference to a fixed standard of good and 
bad. The role of these terms is not to describe concrete properties; 
it consists in classing all deeds as belonging to one or other of the 
five categories of ethical value. Such a system of well-developed 
secondary ethical terms is not to be found in the Quran itself. It is 
but a superstructure, and the real basis of the ethical life of the 
Muslim is a far more intricate network of moral values expressed 
by innumerable ethical terms belonging to the primary level of 
discourse, 

Nat that Qurianic ethics has no words of the level of metalanguage. 
There are in the Qur an words that must be regarded as more evalu¬ 
ative than descriptive. Most, if not all, of the terms that will be treated 
in Chapter XI, under 'Good and Rad', do behave, at least in some 
of their uses, as genuine secondary terms. Words like khayr and 
skarr for 'good 1 and 'bad 1 , or words meaning L sin', such as dhanb 
and ithm, are classificatory rather than descriptive in both nature 
and function. The important point to note* however, is that by them¬ 
selves they do not form a whole system of moral ideas. The system of 
moral ideas actually at work in the Qurian is based almost exclusively 
on primary-level value-words. 

The difference between the two levels will be made clear by a 
consideration of a few concrete cases. Take, for example, the word 
kufr t which is one of the most important value-words in the Qurian, 
The word means the attitude of ungratefulness towards favors and 
benefits received. As such, It is a genuine descriptive word with a 
concrete factual content. At the same time, it is dear that the word is 
invested with ait evaluative aura which makes it more than mere 
description. And it is this evaluative aura Of halo* which Surrounds 
the descriptive Core of its meaning, that makes kufr an authentic 
ethical term on the primary level, A comparison of this word with 
one like dhanb, belonging rather to the level of metalanguage* will at 
once confirm this view. 

J Aim called jfiriiei.lt ‘aitoved". 

Also called frartim. 
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Dhanb, as I shall show presently, denotes in most case* in the Qur’an 
the same thing as ktifr. Both may refer ultimately to the same state of 
affairs, but they refer to the same thing in two characteristically 
different ways. While huff conveys, primarily* factual information, 
about a case of ungratefulness or disbelief and only secondarily 
suggests that it is bad, dkanb first of ail condemns it as belonging 
in the class of negative or reprehensible properties. In the former, the 
evaluative force is but an aura, in the latter it is evaluation itself that 
constitutes the semantic core of the word. 

Thus* in the semantic behavior of the primary ethical terms* we 
have to isolate two different layers: descriptive and evaluative. True, 
as a matter of actual fact* these two layers of meaning are fused 
together into a semantic whole, but it is theoretically possible and 
even necessary to draw a dividing line between them. Thus, in the 
essentially nonreligious context of JahilTyah, 'humility' and 'self- 
surrender' were considered something disgraceful, a manifestation 
of weak and ignoble character, whilst 'haughtiness' and 'refusal to 
obey 1 were, in the eyes of pre-Islamic Arabs, marks of noble 
nature. With the advent of Islam, the balance was completely over¬ 
turned. Now, in the purely monotheistic context of Islam, 'humility 1 
in the presence of God and total L self-surrender 1 to Him became the 
highest virtues, and ‘haughtiness’ and ‘refusal to obey’ the marks of 
irreligi-ouaness. In other words, the terms denoting these personal 
properties completely changed their value. While the descriptive 
layer of their meaning remained the same, their evaluative force 
changed from negative to positive or from positive to negative. 

It may be argued that, in ethical matters* the levels of object- 
language and metalanguage are not separated by a clear line of 
demarcation, that it is extremely doubtful whether the two, if they do 
exist, are really SO fundamentally different,. To a certain degree* such 
an objection is well-founded. We have to admit that, as far as natural 
language is concerned, everything begins at the primary level. Even 
what I have called here the * secondary' ethical terms must, in accord- 
ance with the universal rule of language growth, originate in the 
sphere of ordinary descriptive words, to develop from there through a 
number of stages towards tite ideal type of 'pure 1 value-words. So* 
in a sense, all differences between the two levels of ethical speech 
may be reduced ultimately to one of 'more or Jess’. But here* as 
elsewhere, difference of degree, when it goes beyond a Certain limit, 
changes into a difference of kind. Thus, even such a representative 
ethical term of the secondary level as the English word E good’ has 
atlM a descriptive aspect. Only this descriptive element in 'good* is so 
trivial and insignificant as compared with its evaluative aspect that 
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wc can safely consider it an authentic member of the ethical meta¬ 
language. 

'Pure 1 value-words of the type of 'good 1 are very few and far 
between in the Quran. The Quranic moral code as a linguistic 
structure is mainly composed of primary ethical terms in the sense 
just explained, with a few secondary terms scattered here and there, 
The formation of a systematic ethical metalanguage in Islam h the 
work of jurisprudence in its first centuries. And it is the former class 
of words that plays the leading rule in structuring the Qurianic moral 
consciousness, 
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II. The Method 
of Analysis and Its 
Appli cation 


There are a variety of ways in which one gets, to know tup 
meaning of a foreign word. The simplest and commonest^but 
unfortunately the least reliable—is by being told an equivalent word 
in one’s own language: the German word Gatte, for example* means 
the same as the English * husband'. In this way the Arabic kafir 
might be explained as meaning the same as 'misbeliever’', saEm as 
' evil-doer’* dhanh as L sin \ and so on. There can he no question that 
there is recognizably some sort of semantic equivalence in eaeh case; 
on the other hand, anyone acquainted with the Arabic language wil I 
have to admit on reflection that these apparently nearest equivalents 
are far from being able to do justice to the original words. A salim, 
for example, is not exactly an 'evil-doer';; between kafir and 'mis¬ 
believer’ there is a difference too important to be ignored. 

In my Introduction I pointed out the danger of drawing hasty 
conclusions from such equivalences. In point of fact, translation 
turns onl to be far more frequently misleading than enlightening. Nor 
is this hard to account for. As Professor Richard Robinson has 
rightly seen, 1 every word-word definition, of the fAz?te-means- 
Imsband type, implies a word-thing definition to those who already 
1 Richard Robinson, Defimtim (QjdbKJ, 1950), Chapwr II, Section 2. 
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know what 1 husband f means in English. In exactly the same way* 
if the equivalence zdUm- evil-doer is given to hearers or readers who 
know only the meaning of * evil-doer \ they have no other way of 
learning the meaning of zalim than by putting j.t into the semantic 
category of 'evil-doer 1 . ITiey understand it, if they understand at all, 
not directly but only by analogy with the connotation of 'evil-doer'. 
By going through the semantic category of another word formed in 
the tradition of an alien culture, the meaning of the word is in danger 
of distortion. To avoid this danger, measures should be taken to 
transform the word-word definition, zdhrn - evil-doer, not into such 
an indirect word-thing definition but into a direct, one, correlating 
the word immediately to a definite piece of nonlinguistic reality. 

To translate $alim by ' evil-doer’ or' wrong-doer ? may be a simple 
expedient for getting to know the meaning of the word, and presum¬ 
ably no one will deny the advantage of this expedient as a practical 
first step in language-learning. Rut it is just a first step. If we wish to 
grasp the semantic category of the word itself, we must inquire what 
sort of man, what typo of character, what kind of acts arc actually 
designated by this (tame in Old Arabic—in our specific case, in the 
Qur'an, Even a single example, provided that it is well-selected and 
relevant, may prove extremely illuminating: 

The curse of God is on the zdUmin (pi, of sa/fm] who try to debar 
men from God’s path, desire to have it crooked, and would never 
believe in the nest world. (VII, 42-43/44-45) 

Does this not constitute in itself a kind of verbal definition of 
zdUmi 

Aud we have in the Qurin a huge number of similar examples 
of the use of the same word, By gathering them in one place, com- 
paring them, cheeking them against one another, may we not reason¬ 
ably hope to get an original word-thing definition of this Arabic 
word? That this is possible will be shown on many occasions in the 
course of this book. 

Turning now to the equivalence kafir =misbeliever (or 'dis¬ 
believer T or 4 unbeliever'), we may observe at once the essential 
difference of the Outer structure itself. Unlike the equivalence 
mttrutvah = manliness, to be discussed later, the two halves of this 
equivalence show no correspondence in word structure. The Arabic 
word kafir , to begin with, is an independent unit of structure which 
cannot, be further analyzed into component elements. Whichever 
English equivalent we may choose clearly consists of two parte: an 
element implying a negative (mis-, dis-, un-) and another element 
representing what may be called the material side of the meaning. 
This material part is, in each case, 1 believer T . That is to say that the 
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semantic categories of the English equivalents of kafir art all baaed 
on the fundamental concept of belief. 

There is, to be sure, no denying that the semantic category of the 
Arabic word kafir itself contains an important element of "belief 
But, it must be remembered, this is not the only basic semantic 
constituent of the word, nor is k the original one. An examination of 
pro-lskmie literature discloses that the teal core of its semantic 
structure was by no means ‘un-belief \ but rather 4 ingratitude * or 
‘ iinthankfulness’, The word kafir was originally the contrary of 
fktikir, ‘one who is thankful\ 

In Islam, as wt shall See kter on t one of the keynotes of belief is 
gratitude, thankfulness. And this is the counterpart of the Qur'antc 
conception of God as the gracious, merciful Lord of men and all 
beings. In fact the Qur’an never tires of emphasizing the purely 
gratuitous act of benevolence on the part of Almighty God, which 
He bestows upon all beings. In return, man owes Him the duty of 
being ffiankful for His grace and goodness. Kafir is a man who does 
not, would not show any sign of gratitude in his conduct. 

The word kafir comes to acquire in the Qur^n the secondary 
meaning of 'one who does not believe in God’ because it occurs very 
frequently in contrast to the word mtfmm, which means f one who 
considers something absolutely true’ or ‘one who believes 1 , and to 
the word muslim, meaning ‘one who has completely surrendered 
himself to the will of God’. More generally speaking, the semantic 
category of a word tends to be very strongly influenced by the neigh¬ 
boring words belonging to the same meaning field. And when the 
nature of a word is such that it comes to he used with remarkable 
frequency in specific contexts alongside its antonym, it must of 
necessity acquire a noticeable semantic value from this frequent 
combination. Thus one and the same word, kafir, comes to mean a 
different thing according to its use as the contrary of shakir, 4 one who 
thanks’, or as the contrary of mu D mm t ‘one who believes'. In the 
first case it means an ‘ingrate f T and in the second ‘ unbeliever \ Tilt 
first important semantic element—and it is the original one-^is 
completely lost the moment we begin to interpret the word kafir 
solely in terms of ‘belief’. 

The semantic discrepancy between words and their foreign 
‘equivalents’ naturally increases as we turn to those regions of exist¬ 
ence where unique modes of vision tend to dominate and where 
language is charged with the task of reflecting and expressing the 
truly ethnic features of a people’s life. Indeed we might lay down as a 
general rule that the more a word is expressive of a deep-rooted 
ethnic feature of a given culture, the harder it becomes to transpose it 
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properly into another language. There are in every language a certain 
number of words that arc notoriously untranslatable. Sueh is for 
instance English "humor’, French ‘esprit*, or German ‘Gemiit’. 

Such also ate words like hamasah, tnurumah, andjahl in Old Arabic, 
which axe all typical of the life and manners of pagan nomadic Arabia 
in contrast to the Islamic ethical culture. The first word, hamasah, is 
explained by Professor R. A, Nicholson 2 as denoting a peculiar 
combination of bravery in battle, patience in misfortune, persistence 
in seeking blood revenge, protection of the weak, and defiance of the 
Strong. As we shall see later, this is but a very rough-and-ready sort 
of approximation. But even this much cannot properly be conveyed 
by ‘courage’ or ‘bravery ’, which is usually given as its English equiva¬ 
lent. 

Now if we take a further step and add to this complex of noble 
qualities two more Important dements, that lavish generosity so 
characteristic of the desert Arabs, so well typified by the semi- 
legendary figure of Hatim T^% and the unswerving loyalty to tribal 
interests which is no less characteristic, then we have another virtue 
called murikoah. 

The mtiruEcah represents the highest idea of morality among the 
Bedou i n, the virtue of vi rtnes, or better sf il ] r all th e ideal virtues of the 
desert combined in unr. The word murSwak, as far as concerns the 
outward form, seems to correspond admirably well with ‘man-ness 1 , 
being composed of a radical with the meaning of "man 3 (as opposed 
to 1 woman') and a formator which confers on all radicals to which It 
is annexed an abstract seme of quality or property. So the word 
means etymologically something like "the property of being a man’, 
and one may feel amply justified irt using the English word 4 man¬ 
liness* as an exact equivalent of mttr&wah. As a matter of fact, this 
may do In contexts where no need arises for semantic precision. But 
it must always he borne in mind that the equivalence between the 
two is limited to the purely formal side of the word structure. And 
it is precisely where the purely formal ends that semantic problems 
uf real import begin. For the content of widH-li-ness itself must of 
necessity vary according to the set of features of nmn chosen as the 
keynote of the semantic category, And the number of characteristic 
features of man is practically limitless. Even supposing that all 
languages agreed on the point, of considering the quality-of-being-a- 
man sufficiently relevant to social life to give it an independent lin¬ 
guistic expression, each language would have its own peculiar way of 
selecting a certain number of features from among many, and its own 
peculiar way of combining the elements thus selected into a par¬ 
ticular semantic category. So it is with the Arabic muruwak, Its 

1 ft. A. Nicholson, A Lilfrary History oj tht Arebt (Cumbritlgic, 1553), p. 79. 
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meaning, as a semantic category, has behind it a long history of 
nomadic life in the Arabian waste; it is so deeply immersed in the 
atmosphere of desert hfe. that only copious notes about the latter 
can mate It understandable in its true peculiarity. 

The third of the words mentioned above* jahl, has a story of a 
somewhat different kind to offer, Since a consideration of this word 
is of direct relevance to the immediate subject of my book, I shall 
here describe in some detail the basic structure of its semantic 
category, I shall try to avoid as far as possible the needless repetition 
of what fgnaz Goldzihcr established a good many years ago in his 
famous study .3 

Before Gokkiher published his paper and showed in a conclusive 
manner how one should properly understand this word, jahl had 
long been thought, even among Arab philologists, to be the exact 
opposite of 'Uni-, ‘knowledge ’, with, consequently, the basic meaning 
of L ignorance \ So it came about quite naturally that the most import¬ 
ant derivative of this word t jahiliyah, by means of which the Muslims 
used to denote the state of affairs before the rise of Islam, was 
generally understood, and translated, as the ‘Age of Ignorance \ Now 
the method which Goldzihcr adopted in his attempt to elucidate the 
original meaning of the word Coincides in all essential points with 
what I call in this book the method of semantic analysis. Ho collected 
a large number of important examples of the actual use of the root 
JHL in pre-Islamic poetry, subjected them to a careful analysis, and 
reached the remarkable conclusion that the usual traditional opinion 
about j&kfflyah was fundamentally erroneous. Jahl, according to his 
conclusion, is not the opposite of 'ifm\ in its primary sense, it stands 
opposed to hilm, which denotes ‘the moral reasonableness of a 
civilized man* (Nicholson), including roughly speaking such char- 
acteristics as forbearance, patience, clemency, and freedom from blind 
passion. If we add to these another important element, ‘power 3 , the 
subject’s dear consciousness of his power and superiority, the 
picture is complete. In later usage, and sometimes even in pre> 
Islamic poetry, we find jahl used as the real antithesis of h'/m, but 
only in a secondary and derivative sense; its primary semantic func¬ 
tion is to refer to the implacable, reckless temper of the pagan Arabs, 

Let us now turn to the problem : I low did the Prophet himself 
conceive of the state of jufntiyoh ? What did. the word mean to 
Muhammad and hi& contemporaries? In the Strut al-Nahl (The Life 
of the Prophet) by Ibn Is(iaq there is an interesting story told of an 
old pagan named Shas ibn Qays. The c% r cnt occurred not very long 

3 JpiaK Gf Etteifaer, Muhammal&TUJscht Siudittf (I lallu, tERK), I, 3 lV H"- FVir a ruinne 
detailed and more systematic analyses cl the word, see my Gvd and Man in the 
Kwajt, Chapter VIII. 
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after the Prophet’s Hijrah to Medina. This ‘enemy of God’ was an 
old man, most stubborn in offering resistance to the new religion and 
showing a bitter hostility to the followers of Muhammad. One day he 
passed by ji group of Ansars from Aws and Kbazraj, two important 
Medinitc tribes, once implacable enemies, but now tied together by a 
newly formed bond of friendship under the leadership of the Prophet, 
and fighting for a common cause. When he saw them talking together 
m a happy and friendly fashion, he was suddenly filled with envy and 
rage. He secretly instigated a Jewish youth to sit with them and 
recite verses composed by poets of both tribes to remind them of 
a series of blood feuds and ferocities that had happened in pagan 
times. 

Things went as he wished. A violent quarrel arose among the 
people. And at the provocative words of one of them, * Do you desire 
to recommence it? We are ready I’ all went out to a volcanic tract near 
by, crying ' To arms I To arms 1 * 

When the news reached the Prophet be hurried to the spot and 
said to them, ‘O believers, how dare you forget God? Are you again 
tempted by the call of the Jahlllyah {bi-daTuM alf&hitlyah),, when I 
am here among you, when God has guided you to Islam, honored 
you, and cut off thereby the bond of Jahiliyah from you (qafifa bihi 
: ankum amr al-jahiltyah) delivered you from disbelief, and made you 
friends of each other?’ Upon this they realized that all this was due 
to Satan's instigation, and wept embracing one another. 4 

This passage brings out two important points concerning the word 
in question. First, that the jahiltyah was conceived by Muhammad 
and his companions not as a period of time that had now passed away, 
but rather as something dynamic, a certain, psychological state 
apparently driven away by the new force of Islam, but surviving 
secretly even in the minds of the believers, toady to break in at any 
moment upon their consciousness; and that this was felt by the 
Prophet to be a standing menace to the new religion. Secondly, that 
the jdhiliyah had practically nothing to do with ‘ignorance’; that it 
meant in reality the keenest sense of tribal, honor* the unyielding 
spirit of rivalry and arrogance, and all the rough and rude practices 
coming from an extremely passionate temper. 

It is precisely here, if anywhere, that the true significance of the 
Islamic movement as a great work of moral reformation must be 
sought. In brief, the rise of Islam an its ethical side may very well be 
represented as a daring attempt to fight to the last extremity with the 
spirit of jah^yoh, to abolish it completely, and to replace it once and 
for all by the spirit of hilm. Ibn Ishaq has preserved for us another 

+ Ibn Ishaq—’Ibn Hisham: i’i 'rut at-Nubf, eiJ. F. Wttatenifelcl (GfiLtihgen, 
1 £ 59"> iSfio-), I, 3E5-3S6. 
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piece of interesting tradition which throws much light on this aspect 
of jahiliyah. 

Immediately after the occupation of Mecca in a,h, I?, Muhammad 
sent out troops into the regions surrounding the town. It was a work 
of pure missionary zeal; he ordered them to invite people to Islam 
only in friendly terms. Among those sent out as missionaries was 
the valiant Khalid ibn al-Walid t known by the nickname of the 
'Sword of Allah \ and he came to a tribe called Banu jadhimah. 
When the people saw him* they seized their weapons to fight. K ha lid 
assured them of his pcaccfuHntention and ordered them to lay down 
their weapons, for, he said, all other people had already accepted 
Islam; war was now over and everybody was safe. 

But when they hid down their arms, notwithstanding the sincere 
warnings of a man of the tribe, Kbalid tied their hands behind their 
hacks and began to behead them. The news reached Muhammad in 
Mecca. Thereupon he is said to have raised his arms so high that 1 his 
armpits could be seen 1 and cried three times, 'O Clod, 1. am innocent 
before Thee of what 7 v hill id has done! 1 Then he ordered his son-in* 
law c Ali saying, + Go at once to the people, examine thoroughly the 
affair* and trample down the custom of Jahiliyah (Ifal amr at- 
jahiliyak tuhta qadamayka)*' 'All hurried to the district with great 
Sums of money and paid for all the blood and property.- 5 It may be 
woith remarking that a little further on in the same passage, we find 
a certain person commenting on this behavior of Khalid with the 
words: 'You have done an act of Jahiliyah ijAmilta hi-amr al~ 
jahiliyah) in the midst of Islam/ 

Those, two incidents give us an important hint as to what was 
meant by the word jahiliyah at the time of Muhammad. They allow' 
us also to get a real insight into the ethical motives that underlie the 
movement of Islam, It will be clear that what Islam was aiming at in 
the sphere of morality was a complete reformation of life, based on the 
abolishment of the jahili practices and their replacement by certain 
types of conduct arising from the spirit of hilm. 

In the Arabic dictionary, Taj al-*Artis by al-ZabldT^ the word 
hilm is defined as The act nf reining one’s soul and bolding back 
one’s nature from the violent emotion of anger' and in Muhif 
al-Muhtf by al-Bustanl 7 as The state of the soul remaining tranquil, 
so that anger cannot move it easily; and its being unperturbed by any 
calamity that occurs \ The state of calm tranquility notwithstanding 
the attack of anger’, and 'being slow in requiring the wrong-doer 1 . 
It should be noticed chat hilm was no new' discovery of Muhammad. 

s Ibid,, II, i 3r e 35 . 

<i al-ZabldJ, Tdj al-' Ati if (Cairrv, a.f=. VII11, under HLM, 355-.35S. 

7 .il-ULtsCmi, Mufrltf (lieLmt, 1867-1670), 443 -( 44 . 
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On the contrary, it was one of the most highly esteemed virtues 
among the old pagan Arabs. Only it lacked a firm ground. The 
genuine Arabs of the desert have always been notoriously passionate 
people who may be moved to any extremes on the smallest provnea- 
tiom Tranquility of the soul, the ’ataraxia 5 of the Greeks* is for 
them the most difficult thing to achieve, and, if achieved, to maintain 
for long. In order, therefore, that hilm may become the real pivot uf 
all moral life, it must be given first of all a firm basis. This was 
furnished by the sincere belief in Allah, the sole Creator of the 
whole world. It is to tins hilm firmly grounded in monotheistic 
belief, the moral reasonableness uf a religiously cultured man, that 
jahiliyah stands diametrically opposed. Let us now turn to the 
Qur'an itself to see whether or not the examples it offers confirm this 
interpretation of the word. 

There are in the Qur'an 3 number of verses in which various 
derivatives from the root JUL occur. The form jahiliyah appears 
four times, in Surah III, 143/154, V, 55/50, XXXIII, 33, andXLVHI„ 
26, of which the last is perhaps the most important for our purpose. 
It runs as follows: 

When in the hearts of those who persist in unbelief arose the 
characteristic arrogance, the arrogance o f jahiliyah, then God sent 
down His peace of soul upon His Messenger and upon the believers, 
and imposed upon them the formula of self-restraint, for that was 
most befitting to them and they were most suited for that. 

What I have translated here by the ’arrogance of jahiliyah’ (harmyat 
al^jahillyah) refers to that overbearing haughtiness of a tribal man, 
the staunch pride so characteristic of the old pagan Arabs, the spirit 
of stubborn resistance against ail that shows the slightest sign of 
injuring their sense of honor and destroying the traditional way of 
life. It is to be remarked that this spirit of passionate resistance is 
here made to Contrast sharply with the calmness of soul sent down 
from Heaven upon the believers., and their disposition to maintain 
control over themselves in critical situations, to conquer their own 
passions, and to remain tranquil and forbearing in the name of reli¬ 
gion. From the standpoint of Islam, the jdhiHyak was a blind, savage 
passion which characterized those who ’did not know how to dis¬ 
tinguish between good and bad, who never asked pardon for the evil 
they had done, who were deaf to the gtjod, dumb to the truth, and 
blind to Heavenly guidance.’ a And it was this dark, blind passion 
that had inspired endless blood feuds, and caused countless miseries 
and disasters in the history of the pre-Islamic Arabs. 

The three remaining examples nf the use of the word jahiliyah 
f Ibn Ishaq, IE, 603, 
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seem not so significant from the semantical point of view* They 
are all used to describe some aspects of either the moral attitude 
or the outward behavior of those who would not accept the mono¬ 
theistic religion, or of those who, though Muslims on the surface* 
do not really believe in God at all and begin to waver on the first 
occasion. 

I give next some examples showing the use of two other derivative 
forms of the same root; one is the participial-adjectival form jdkil 
(appearing mostly in the ph form j&kHbt}> and the other is the verbal 
for tnjahila in its various forms of conjugation. 

In Surah XII, 3.3* Joseph in Egypt* who begins to feel himself 
defenceless before the onslaught of the temptation of women, 
addresses God and says: 

O my Lord ! I would sooner t>e Cast into prison than do that which 
these women urge me to do, yet if Thou to meat not from me their 
temptation, I shall surrender myself to the surge of hist for them 
and so become one of the jiihilm. 

This passage owes its particular interest to the fact that it is found in a 
non-religious context, thus showing a purely secular use, so to speak, 
of jahil. In this context the word seems to mean the reckless behavior 
of one who easily falls a victim to the surge of lost and makes himself 
knowingly blind and deaf to the distinction between right and wrong, 
behavior which h evidently the exact opposite of hilm as explained 
above. 

And [remember] Lot, when he said to his people, Tlow dare you 
commit Such abomination while you can see? Do you indeed 
approach men with lustful desires instead of women? >iay, you 
are a people whose conduct shows every sign of jahl ( taihaliina V 

(XXVII, 55-56/54-55) 

Tn this passage we see the people of Dot* that is, the people of 
Sodom described as behaving in a characteristically jahil way, 
1 approaching’ as they do l nten lustfully rather than women*, which 
is an 'abominable sin' fahishah. The semantic analysis of the latter 
word will be given in a later chapter. Ib:re it may suffice to note that 
m this example too what is primarily understood under the word 
jahil is a man who goes to any extremes at the mercy of his own 
passions, and that not ignorantly, H while you can see’, i,e, being 
fully aw»re that by acting in this way he is committing an abominable 
sin. This example is of particular significance in our present context 
because it shows clearly that jdJut has essentially nothing to do with, 
‘ignorance' though it implies the act of ignoring wilfully the moral 
rule of fcilm. 
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We are well aware of the fact that thou [Muhammad] art grieved 
to hear what they are saying. Yet it is not thee that they cry lies to; 
the signs of God it is that they deny, these wrong-doers 
Apostles before thee were also cried lies to. But* they proved 
patient of being cried lies to and of being hurt, until Our help 
came to them, . . . Now if it is hard for tficc that they turn away 
from thee, well, if thou, cans! seek out a hole down into the earth, 
or a ladder up into the sky, to show them [something like] a divine 
sign, [attempt to do it thyself! But since as a matter of fact thou 
canst never do such a thing* it would be better for thee to remain 
patient]. Had God so willed lie would have Himself brought them 
all to the guidance. So be thou not one of the jahittn. (VI, 33-35) 

The commentary of al-Bay^lawi explains, this last sentence by 
paraphrasing it in this way: Be thou not one of the jdhiltn by desiring 
what is naturally impossible to obtain and by getting impatient 
in those situations to which patience is most befitting; for that is a 
characteristic act of those who are jahil. it may be remarked that this 
is a passage in which Allah at the same time consoles and admonishes 
the Prophet, who, utterly distressed and disappointed at the stubborn 
'turning away 1 of his folk, is beginning to take a gloomy view of the 
future, God reminds him that there were many prophets before him 
who suffered from the same sort of adverse fortune and that they 
endured it patiently* putting absolute confidence in Providence. And 
He ends by commanding Muhammad to follow their example and 
not to get impatient in vain. It will be evident* then, that jahil in this 
passage also means a man whose mind tends to be easily thrown into 
agitation by anger, grief, desperation, or any other emotion. 

Even though We should send down the angels unto them, or the 
dead should speak tn them* or We should gather against them 
everything in array, they would never believe—unless God so 
willed. After all most of them always prove themselves to be char¬ 
acteristically jahil^yajhalUnaf (VI, 1 u) 

In this and the following examples jahil has something to do in an 
essential way with belief-unbelief* The word* as is clear, describes 
here those people who are too haughty and arrogant to 'surrender' 
to the new religion whose spiritual ideal is in many important re¬ 
spects utterly incompatible with that of the old pagan Arabs. This 
of course implies that* viewed .from the standpoint of Arabian 
paganism itself* they are the true representatives of its spirit, and, 
whatever should happen, would maintain unswerving loyalty to the 
traditional tribal virtues. They arc the people who never respond io 
the call of Muhammad except with sheer derision and contempt. 
In the next example the policy of remaining indifferent and 'turning 
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away* is recognised as the ideal attitude for all pious believers to 
adopt towards people of this kind. It goes without saying that in 
point of fact this could not be the permanent policy of Islam towards 
the infidels, but the example is of particular interest in connection 
with our present problem, for it helps to bring out in a striking manner 
the fundamental opposition of jahl and kilm. 

When they [ue. the pious believers] hear vain talk [Le, what the 
misbelievers say about God,, prophets, and revelation] they turn 
away from it saying, 'We have our deeds, and you have yours. 
Peace he upon you ’ We have nothing to do with the jdhilm* 
(XXVIII, 55) 

Say; 'What! Is it something other than God that you would have 
me serve, O you jcAjfzirt?' It has been revealed to thee as well as 
to those before thee, ‘If thou dost associate aught with God, thy 
deed shall be lost, and thou shalt surely he in the number of those 
who lose.’ Nay, but God do thou serve, and be of those filled with 
thankfulness. (XXXIX, 64-65) 

In this example the word jahil is used to denote those addicted to 
the idolatrous practices of paganism, who, not content with ‘associ¬ 
ating’ other gods with Allah, even bid others to do the same. Here, 
be it remarked in passing, the jahil is opposed to j kdkir t one who is 
filled with gratitude. In discussing the problem of the semantic 
category of kafir we have already remarked that in Islamic religion 
belief was fundamentally and originally conceived of in terms of 
gratitude for benefits received. Exactly the same use of/«s HU is found 
also in the following passage in which the idolatrous inclination of the 
Israelites of Moses 1 time is described. 

And We made the children of Israel pass across the sea, and they 
came upon a people addicted to the worship of idols that were in 
their possession, H Moses/ they said, 'prepare for us a god like the 
gods they have/ He replied, 'Verily you arc a people who act in a 
jahil way (intiakum gawm tajkaluno ). 1 VII, 134-136/13 8-140) 

And We sent Noah to his people, ' I am obviously for you a wamer 
admonishing you to worship none save God. Verily I fear for you 
the chastisement of a painful day/ ,. . Then said the chiefs of the 
people, who were kafir, 'As we see, thou art nothing more than a 
mortal like ourselves. As we sec, you [Noah and his followers] 
have no claim to superiority over us. Nay more, we think you are 
bars! 9 [To this Noah replies in v. 31] 1 As 1 see, you arc a people 
who act in a jahil way/ (XI, 27-29/25-27 and 31/29) 

The next example also places a particular emphasis on the very 
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strong and tenacious nature of the resistance to the revealed religion 
on the part of the jafriltn. 

And recall also the brother of 'Ad [i.c. the Prophet Hud] when he 
warned his people in the district of winding sandhills, saying, 
‘Worship none save God, I feat for you the chastisement of a 
painful day/ They said, ‘Hast thou come in order to turn us away 
from our gods? Well, then, bring us what thou dost warn us against, 
if thou speakest the truth/ He said, 'No one knows the truth save 
God. My task is only to convey to you what I am sent with. But 
I sec now you are a people who act in z jahil way/ (XL VI, 20-22/ 
31-23) 

T have mentioned earlier the ‘arrogance’ of heathendom {hamiyat 
alfakiliyah), the: haughty spirit of resistance to all that threatens the 
foundation of tribal life, that vehement arrogance, as Professor A, J, 
Arherry has put it^ which, after having caused in earlier times 
countless bloody feuds in the desert, now drove the pagan Arabs, 
alike of town and desert, to the relentless persecution of Muhammad 
and bis followers, 'line last two quotations illustrate this phase of the 
meaning inherent in the word jahl, for ‘to act in a typically/JAij way* 
(jahihi) means this type of conduct on the part of the Kafirs, 

All things considered, it will be clear by now that ill the semantic 
category of jahl there is comprised the central notion of a fierce, 
passionate nature which, tend? to get stirred up on the slightest 
provocation and which may drive a man to all sorts of recklessness; 
that this passion tends to manifest itself in a very peculiar way in the 
arrogant sense of honor characterizing the pagan Arabs, especially 
the Bedouin of the desert; and lastly that in the specifically Quranic 
situation the word refers to the peculiar attitude of hostility and 
aggressiveness against the monotheistic belief of Islam, which was, 
to- the mind of most of Muhammad’s contemporaries, too exacting 
ethically and which, moreover, called upon them to abandon their 
time-honored customs and their idols, 

T have conducted a somewhat detailed semantic analysts of the 
words derived from the root JHL for two main, purposes: first, in 
order to describe an important feature of the moral climate of Arabia 
at the time immediately before the rise of Tsllm and thus to give some 
preliminary notion of the fundamental principles underlying its 
moral attitude; and secondly, in order to show by a concrete example 
the general characteristics of my method of analysis. I have, I believe, 
made sufficiently clear that this method is a sort of contextual 
interpretation. It is to be noticed that the materials gathered are not 
^ A. J. Aj-betry, Tl Jt Hewn (Loodnq, 19157), P- S&3. 
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all of equal value: they differ from one another in the degree of 
contextual relevance, and consequently they must be assessed and 
utilized each according to its worth. 

What are the practical rules for such contextual .interpretation? 
In a very valuable booklet which is designed to give some ‘practical 
advice * for those wishing to become good translators of Classics! 
Latin, Professor J. Marouzeau says that the best way to clarify the 
meaning of an obscure word is first and foremost 1 rapproeber, 
comparer, mettre en rapports les temnes qui sc resscmblent, qui 
s’opposcnt, qui sc correspondent’. To this he does not forget to add: 

‘ A propos de chaque mot non oompris, appclons a notre secours tout 
Pcnseiiiblc du passage ou it figure.This piece of ‘conseil pratique h , 
which may seem at first a needless commonplace, is in. reality a very 
clever resume of all tire essential points m the procedure of contextual 
interpretation. Its tremendous importance will leap to the eye when 
we amplify it by illustrations. ‘To bring together, compare, and put 
in relation all the terms that resemble, oppose, and correspond with 
each other’—there can indeed be no better maxim for us to adopt in, 
our attempt to analyze the Quranic data. 

As the maxim just quoted suggests, the mere fact of a given ethical 
term appearing repeatedly in one and the same passage is not in itself 
of any strategic importance for semantics. For any passage to acquire 
a peculiar semantic significance, it must work as a specific context 
revealing in a full light some aspect or aspects of the semantic Category 
of a given word. In Sarah XXXV, 37/39, for example, the root KFR 
appears six times in succession. As the fundamental semantic 
structure of the root is quite clear now, I see no harm in translating 
it provisionally and for convenience of style by the English word 
* disbelief \ The passage runs as follows: 

Who so disbelieves (kafara), his disbelief [kufr) shall be on his 
own head. Their disbelief (kufr) will only serve to increase for the 
disbelievers (fczjSr) abhorrence in the sight of their T.ord. Their 
disbelief (kufr) will serve to increase for the disbelievers [kafir) 
naught but loss. 

We can see that in this passage none of the words derived from the 
root KFR gives u& any information worthy of notice concerning the 
basic sense of KFR itself. True, this verse may further our knowledge 
of the causal relationship in which the human act of kufr stands to 
divine anger and chastisement. But this is the utmost we can make 
out of it, and we must not forget that for any reader of the Qur’an, 
this point is abundantly dear even without the aid of this example, 
a fact which reduces its strategic value For semantic analysis almost 

JO J. Marouttau. L(r Trnditciiuri du laiin (Piiris, n.d.), p. 36. 
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to nullity. When, in the following chapters, I try tn analyze the key 
ethieo-religious terms of the Qur^n, I shall intentionally leave out all 
examples of the kind just described. 

There are, roughly speaking, seven cases in which any passage 
clearly assumes a strategic importance for the method of semantic 
analysis. 

1. The simplest case in which a passage Is semantically relevant 
occurs when the precise meaning of A word is elucidated concretely 
in its context by means of verbal description, This is what may best 
be termed ’contextual definition 1 . A very good case in point is fur¬ 
nished by the following example. It is found in Surah II, 172/177, 
and the word in question is birr, which is translated in English 
sometimes by ‘piety*, sometimes by ‘righteousness’. 

The birr does not consist in your turning your faces towards the 
East or the West, but [true] birr is this, that one believes in God, 
and the Last Day* and the angels, and the Scripture, and the 
prophets; that one gives one’s own wealth* howsoever cherished 
it may be, to kinsfolk, orphans, the needy, the wayfarer, and 
beggars, and also for the sake of [the liberation of] slaves; that: one 
performs the ritual prayer, pays the alms [he* the poor-rate}. 
And those who keep their covenant when they have once coven¬ 
anted and are patient in distress and hardship: these arc they who 
are sincere (altadhitui mdaqu)\ these are they who arc godfearing 
(muUaqSnf 

The passage declares most emphatically that birr —‘piety 3 we might 
roughly say—in the true sense does not Consist in observing out¬ 
wardly the rules of religious formalism* but is that kind of social 
righteousness that naturally arises from a deep monotheistic 
faith in Cod. It is to be remarked also that in the last sentence of this 
verse, the concept of birr is explicitly put in a close relationship 
with the concept of sidq 4 sincerity’ in belief and that of taqzvd 
'pious fear of Cod’. The problem of birr itself will come up for 
further consideration at a later Stage. Here it is Sufficient to draw 
attention to the significance of this kind of example from the point 
of view of our method of analysis. 

2. We may note the particular value of synonyms for the purpose of 
analysis. When a word X is substituted for a word Y in the same 
passage or in exactly the same kind of verbal context, whether its 
range of application be wider or narrower than that of Y, the substi¬ 
tution is helpful to us in investigating the semantic category of tidier 
word. Sec, for example. Surah VII, 92-93/94-95: 

W r e [God} have not sent any prophet unto any town but U r e seized 
the people thereof with distress (ftp 1 ?# 1 ) and adversity 
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that haply they might grow humble (v. 92). Then did We change 
evil (sayyYah) for good (hmanak) so that they increased in number* 
and said, 'adversity (darrif) and happiness (sand’) did touch our 
fathers 1 , fv. 93} 

From a comparison of verse 92 and verse 93 it will be readily seen 
that the whole phrase ‘barso 1 and darra in the former is replaced in 
the latter by soyyvah without any essential change of meaning. And 
to see this is to know for certain that the word sayyYak which is 
recognizedly a near equivalent of ’evil 1 or ‘bad 1 * may he used in 
certain contexts to convey the meaning of something like 'hardship h , 
‘misery 1 , or "distress 1 . We observe further that this sayyi'ah is 
contrasted in 93 with hasanah, usually meaning ‘good’ or ‘goodness’, 
which is in turn replaced in the same passage by tarrd\ meaning 
approximately ‘joy 1 or ‘happiness’. 

Here is another example. In Kilrali XII, the Chapter of Joseph 
2S-29, the Egyptian Governor says to his wife* who, having failed to 
(tempt and seduce) young Joseph* has tried to bring him under a 
false charge of an abominable act: 

" This is an example of your women’s deceit; verily how prone you 
are to deceit’ Joseph* torn, away from this. And thou* woman* ask 
forgiveness of thy sin; verily thou art of the sinners/ 

The meaning conveyed by the word which I have provisionally 
translated 'transgression’* dhnnh, reappears in the next sentence in 
another form: c thou art a sinner", more literally, ‘ thou art one of the 
khafTtn \ i.e. one of those who commit or have committed a khatPah, 
a word which is usually translated as 'fault 1 in English, From this 
w r e may feel justified in establishing, as far at least as this and similar 
contexts, the formula of equivalence: dhaab ™ bluff ah. Are the two 
perfect synonyms in the present context? This is a point which we 
cannot decide at this stage. Suffice it to note that the famous com¬ 
mentator a|-BaydawT $ays ]1 that dhattb is a concept standing on a 
higher level than khaffah and gives as the differentia of kfutfrvk 
the element of intend onality. In other words* according to him, 
khafVah is a dhtinb committed wilfully and deliberately. 

3. We might mention the case in which the semantic structure of a 
given term is elucidated by contrast The word khayr, for instance, 
is perhaps, the nearest equivalent of the English word ‘good’ in the 
moral sense. But there are in Arabic many other words that appear 
to participate concurrently in the general connotation of goodness, of 
which wc have actually seen one in the preceding section-— hasanah. 
The difference between khayr and hasandh will be made dear to a 

il-Say^wi, AmoJSr aUl'atizll ica-AsnSr til-Yti'ii'li (Cairo, * 9JQ), Lac. 
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considerable extent by the knowledge that khayr is generally used in 
opposition to sharr whereas basanak is opposed to sayyPak. If we 
can ascertain the precise meaning of any one of the four terms, 
we si mil become surer also about the meaning of the remaining 
three. 

Sometimes wc find two different words standing in opposition to a 
third term. Thus kafir^ whose basic meaning 1 have explained earlier 
in this chapter, Is most commonly contrasted with my’fftwj, ’believer’. 
But there i& another word, fdsiq, which is also contrasted in many 
places with mu mm. Since it is opposed to murmw, and stands on the 
same footing as kafir> the word fdsiq must refer to some detestable 
property of a man with regard to religious matters, and presumably 
a man characterized by a peculiar attitude of enmity towards God. 
If that is right or wrong we shall see in a later chapter. Here I shall 
content myself with remarking that in al-Laydawi's opinion fasiq is 
substantially the same as kdjir\ only, fdsiq is a particularly obstinate 
type of kafir (mutamarnd fi ed-hufr). Wc may also note that in post- 
Quranic times this word becomes a technical term designating an 
independent class that stands between mtfmin and kafir, 'a tmPmn 
who has committed a grave sin less than that of jAifA “associating”* 
i.e. polytheism 1 . 

4. As a special sub-class of the last group I should like to mention 
the case in which the semantic structure of an obscure word X is 
cleared up in terms of its negative form, not-X, The attempt, it may 
be argued, is mostly doomed to failure* since not-X may logically be 
anything whatsoever Outside X. Fortunately, however* this docs not 
apply to those cases where the field of reference is narrowly limited, 
that is, where the number of the possible referents is not very great. 
When the topic for discussion is a kind of flower which can be either 
red or blue, the very fact of being told that 3 particular specimen is 
not-red is enough to give the hearer much positive information about 
it. And this is almost always true of moral vocabulary in any language. 
In point of fact, in the limited field of reference of moral evaluation, 
knowledge about not-X tends to prove a very effective means in 
determining the semantic category of X itself, To know what types 
of conduct are generally referred to by the expression ‘ This is not 
good’* is as important for the Bemanticist as to know what types of 
conduct are generally called ’good*. 

The verb istakbara is one of the most important terms- of negative 
evaluation in the Qur'an, Roughly it means ‘to be big with pride 1 , 
"to act haughtily and scornfully 1 * and is used to refer to a character¬ 
istic feature of the kafir. In the following example this verb appears in 
its negative form and describes from behind, so to speak, the condiact 
of one who behaves J haughtily \ 
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Only Chose believe in Our signs [i.c, revelations.], who, when they 
arc reminded, of them, fall down prostrate and celebrate loudly 
the praise of their Lord, never getting puffed up with pride. 
(XXXII, 15) 

What line of conduct do "those who ore noi haughty" adopt? How do 
they actually behave when they find them selves face to face with 
divine signs? To know something positive and concrete about this 
is to know many things about the nature of that special kind of 
haughtiness wh ich is designated by the word istakbara. 

We call a ‘semantic field’ any set of patterned semantic relations 
between certain words of a language, A very simple example of this 
is provided in English by the peculiar relationship holding between 
1 wind 3 and ‘to blow". In every language we encounter such semantic 
'clusters’ of words. A word rarely stands aloof from others and 
maintains its existence all alone; on the contrary, words manifest 
everywhere a very marked tendency to combine with certain others 
in the contexts of occurrence, Every word has, as it were, its own 
choice of companions, so much so that the entire vocabulary of a 
language forms an extremely tangled web of semantic groupings. To 
disentangle it constitutes One of the important tasks of a semantidst. 
So, from his standpoint, any passage is semantically significant that 
contributes in some way or other towards determining the bounds 
of a field of meaning. Thus in the Quran the verb if fata ( H to invent \ 
'to forge f ) most frequently takes as its grammatical ‘object" the noun 
kadhib (a 45 e h ) r thus forming a well-nigh inseparable group. To join 
this group comes the word $ 3 lm, whose basic meaning I have dis¬ 
cussed earlier. In fact the expression ‘Who does more wrong, or 
who is more unjust, (a$law), than, he who forges [iftard) against God 
a lie {kadhib )? ' is one of the set phrases of our Scripture, This makes 
it clear that the three words if lord- kadMb-fdlim form in the Quran 
a peculiar group or combination, a semantic field in. the sense just 
explained. 

6. Very often the rhetorical deviee of parallelism reveals the existence 
of a semantic relationship between two or more words. It is widely 
known that in Biblical Hebrew and even more in Classical Chinese, 
parallelism in poetic style furnishes not infrequently the key to the 
meanings of many words which would otherwise remain obscure. 
This is not the case to the same degree in the Qur'an. And yet there 
are a number of passages where parallelism helps to bring out a 
particular aspect of some semantic field, in Surah XXIX, for 
instance, wc see the following two sentences appearing side by side: 

And none denies Our signs save the kafir, (v, 46/47) 

And none denies (Mr signs save the $tiNm r (v, 48 ,''49) 
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The parallelism of construction is in itself a clear proof of the fact 
that kafir disbeliever’) and zdlim (*wrong-doer') are semantic 
equals in so far at least as the act of refusing to believe in divine signs 
is concerned. To this group of kafir and sdlim we may add one more 
member, fasiq, if we note another instance of parallelism which is 
found in Surah V. 

Whoso judges not by what God has sent down: such, are kdfirim. 
(v, 4S/44) 

Whoso judges not by what God has sent down: such are zdlimtm . 
( v - 49/45) 

Whoso judges not by what God has sent down: such are fdsi^Sn. 

(t- 51/47) 

Here the throe words kafir, sdlim, and fasiq are put semantically on a 
par with one another in respect to not giving judgment according to 
what God has revealed. Thus it will be evident that these words 
define a specific phase of a wider semantic field, that of * unbelief 1 , 
whose fundamental features will occupy us in a later chapter, 

7, As one might expect, the key ethical terms in the Qur'an are 
generally used in contexts of deep religious import. Sometimes, 
however, we find them used, even within the bounds of the Qur'an, 
in non-religious contexts which reveal the purely secular aspects of 
their meanings. These cases naturally furnish the semanticist with 
extremely valuable material for advancing his studies of the structure 
of the words concerned. In point of fact we have already seen an 
example of this in tiie word j&hiL 1 * Generally speaking Surah XII, 
the * Chapter of Joseph", is semantically of particular interest in that 
at provides us with many good examples of this kind of secular use of 
words, I shall give here another example from another Surah, The 
word in question is kafir. 

And he said, ‘Did we not bring thee up amongst us as a child? 

And didst thou not dwell amongst us for many years of thy life? 

And yet thou didst do the deed which thou didst. Thou art of the 

ungrateful (Aq/irDj)." (XXVI + 17-18/18-19} 

This is said by Pharaoh to Moses in a patently non-religious context 
of meaning, when the latter has slain an Egyptian subject of the 
former. Nothing indeed throws such a clear light on the basic ele¬ 
ment of 1 ingratitude', which, as we saw earlier, constitutes the ori¬ 
ginal semantic core of the root KFR. 

ft Sec the first example taieji from XII,. p, 32. 
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III* The Pessimistic 
Conception of the 
Earthly Life 


PfiRHAi-S THE MOST CONSPICUOUS FEATURE OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
moral ideas in ancient Arabia is that Islam proclaimed a new morality 
entirely based on the absolute Will of God, whilst the guiding 
principle of the pre* Islamic moral life had been tribal tradition f or 
‘the custom of our forefathers 

There should be no misunderstanding here. We would be doing 
gross injustice to the pre-Islamic Arabs if we maintained that there 
was among them no distinction between right and wrong, between, 
what is good and what is bad. On the contrary, a careful perusal of a 
document such as the famous 1 Book of Songs \ KitUb al-Aghanj, 
will at once convince us that the pagan Arabs were in reality richly 
endowed with an acute sense of morality. Even the so-called ‘free 
childx-on of the desert’ bad their own meticulous rules of conduct, 
by the standard of which any action, whether personal or tribal, 
could be judged to be tight or wrong, good or bad. Only their J good 1 
and ‘bad 1 , * right 1 and ‘wrong 1 lacked a consistent, theoretical basis. 
They could hardly be justified except by what is reducible to a useless 
tautology of the type ‘X is good because it is good 3 . Besides, these 
ethical properties were as a matter of actual fact often quite powerless 
to regulate the conduct of men in time of crisis when tribal interest 
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was at stake, as the well-known maxim of the desert shows: ‘Help 
your brother [i.e. fellow-tribesman] whether he is being wronged nr 
Wronging; others/ 

r lhc only form of argument the pagan Arabs could use* and in fact 
were willing to uec in ethical matters was; X is good (or right) 
because we found our fathers and forefathers doing it. 

When it is said to them [i.e. the pagans], * Follow that which God 
has sent*, they reply, f Nay, we will follow what wc found our 
ancestors doing/ What, even if their ancestors were all ignorant 
folk erring away from the true path? (II, 165/170) 

They [i.e. pagans] argue, ‘Lol we found our ancestors holding 
fast to a certain form of religion* and we are guided by their 
footprints/ Just in the same way We never sent before thee 
[Muhammad] any wanner to any city* but that the people thereof 
who lived in luxury said, £ We found our ancestors holding fast 
to a certain form of religion, and we are following their footprints/ 
Ask them, ’What, even if I bring you what will give you better 
guidance than that you found your ancestors clinging to?' But they 
will only say* c Nay, we in what you were scut with do disbelieve!’ 

(XLin, 21-23/33-24) 

This type of argument naturally implies on its negative side that 
everything is bad (or wrong) in their eyes, which would involve any 
break with the existing social order, or which would shake and 
damage in however slight a manner the prestige of customs inherited 
from their tribal ancestors. And such was precisely the nature of the 
moral reform which Islam inaugurated. The principle of morality 
which its Prophet, so energetically championed had its origin in hri 
glowing belief in the one and only God, in Whose eye &tl the customs 
and traditions of the tribes could never be anything more than 
insignificant worldly affairs having nothing ‘sacred* about them. It 
was only natural that this led Islam to a radical, break with the funda¬ 
mental assumptions underlying all the moral ideas of the pagan Arabs. 

From among the various Features that characterize the spirit of 
the age of Jahiliyah, I Would like to draw attention to the two follow¬ 
ing as being of particular relevance: its woHdlincss and its tribalism. 
The first of these will form the subject of the present chapter. The 
principle of tribalism will be dealt with in the following chapter. 

The sober realism characterizing in a very peculiar way the Bedouin 
world-view is now well-known among those who are interested in the 
nature of Arab culture. It seems to be connected most intimately 
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with the climate of the land. Indeed, it has something which evokes 
in our minds the arid sands of the desert. At all events it is a fact 
that lack of imagination has stamped its mark on almost everything 
that may be recognized as purely Arabic. To the realistic Arab mind 
thi& present world with its myriad colors and forms is the only world 
that exists. Nothing is mote remote from such a mind than a belief 
in eternal life, the life to come* There can be no existence beyond the 
limits of this world. 

They assert, 1 There is our life in this present world; we die, we 
live, and naught destroys us but Time (Dakr)/ (XLV, 23/24} 

They assert, L '.There is only our life in this present world; we shall 
never be raised/ (VI* 29) 

Here the monotheism of Islam came inevitably into serious conflict 
with the oid pagan conception of existence. The divine message the 
Prophet brought tn his countrymen about the resurrection and the 
world to corne provoked everywhere scorn and derision. 

They say* 4 What, when we are dead and have become dust and 
bones, shall we then possibly be raised? A promise like this we 
and our ancestors have been given before. These arc all merely 
fantastic old talcs/ (XXIII, S4— 

'The Kafirs say* 'This is indeed a wondrous thing! What? when 
we are dead and have become dust? ’ITiat would indeed he a long 
way to return!* (L, 2-3) 

Jlie Kafirs say," Hey! Shall we show you a strange fellow who will 
assure you that* after you have been utterly torn to pieces, yon 
shall then be created anew?’ (XXX I.V, 7} 

'To be Sure, even the pagan Bedouin knew and made much use of the 
word 1 hhulud, meaning 'a long life, 1 so long indeed that it will never 
corne to an end 1 (i.e, eternal existence), but their all too realistic 
minds Could hardly go beyond the horizon of the immediately present; 
in other w r ords, khulud should be something of this world. The 

1 To be more exact, the H knfltty of this ’ fortfc life' must be m)«ti in a relative 
stria*!, varying ftotn ww to cam- In the following vcth- of the jBhiS poet : AhId h. 
iil-Abras (IMoAi, cd. & trans. -Ch. I .vail (Leiden, i^i), XLVJI. v. 9)* For 
Inicattce, the mere verb frJfafocfa is used twice in succession:. in the first case Ll 
means 'to live longer than others ’ 'to remain alive after ntheet ard gone 3 , and in the 
second c to Jiv$ fat ever 1 . 

Fa-kfiatadtu bn'dahum t oa-tattu bi-khdlid , 

Fa-al-iLihr dha gtpy^ wp-dhu elivdn. 

Thua f remain after them [i.e. niter they hare died]* hut I myself am tier to 
live forever, for 'i'ime is ever fuil of vicissitudes and cfoirigtei. 
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‘eternity' of which there is much talk tn pre-Islamic poetry, and 
which undoubtedly constituted one of the most Rerinus human 
problems among 1 the pagan Arabs just before the rise of Islam, 
meant primarily an eternal life on this very earth r A glance at the 
literary works they left tnakes it abundantly clear that they were 
aware that all the treasures amassed and aU deeds done would be 
ultimately meaningless and vain if there could not he found something 
which would confer immortality to the whole life of this world. Some 
such principle of immortality, mukh&d (lit. an ‘eternali^cr'), they 
sought for everywhere. But it was, of course, so much labor lost. 
With biting sarcasm the Quriln speaks of ‘everyone . . , who gathers 
wealth and counts it over as if his wealth could “eternalize” him’. 
(Cl V, 1-3) and the poet al-A ; shi says 1 Never, never think that riches 
can make their possessor immortal, 1 

It is interesting to notice that in Jaliill literature the idea that wealth 
is the most important thing in, the world, that it is the J eternalLzer' 
is presented by women, usually wives, while men hold such a 'base 
and silly’ idea in scorn and simply ignore it, for it goes against the 
ethical principle of harem " generosity’. The wife of the famous poet 
al-Mukhabbal reproaches her husband for his spendthrift habits 
and says: 

Inna aUthard 7 hima al-kftulud wa-i * 

-Tina al-maF yuqribu yattmahu al- adam 

Verily wealth means kkvlUd, and lack of wealth brings near to him 
his day* be. death. 

To this the poet replies 

Inm wet-jaddiki md tukhallidum * 
mi : at yafiru "'tfd’uha vdm 

By my troth, never shall I be made to live eternally by a hundred 
fat camels whose hair is carried away by the wind. 2 

It Is important to remark also that this bitter consciousness of the 
absolute impossibility of finding r eternity 1 in this world was at once 
the dead end into which heathenism drove itself and the very starting 
point from which Islam took its ascending course. Indeed, jahiliyah 
and Islam unite in the recognition of the evanescence of human life. 
The pessimism arising from the consciousness of the essential vanity 
of life is common to both pre-Islamic poetry and the Sacred book. 
Every reader of the Qur'an knows that this is a theme of incessant 
recurrence. 

1 M ufaddfi], Cairv, ( 945 ), XXI, 36-57, 
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The Pessimistic Conception of the Earthly Life 

The Me of this present world is naught but a play anil a pastime. 
(XLVII, 38/36) 

Know that the life of this present world is naught but a play and 
pastime, an outward show', and vainglory among you, and a rivalry 
in wealth and children. All this is like vegetation after rain, whose 
growth rejoices the kdfir\ then it withers away and thou sccst it 
become sere and yellow; then it becomes straw,,., Thus the life 
of this world is but an illusion of joy. (LYII, 19-20/20) 

This pessimistic conception of the earthly life, it would seem, has 
nothing in itself to differentiate it from that expressed by the 
poets. Throughout pre-lslamic poetry there runs a dark note of 
pessimism. It is, we might say, the natural basic mood of the liter¬ 
ature of Jahiliyah. The works of the great pre-lslamic poets invariably 
resound with bitter cries of despair at the emptiness of human life. 
Thus, to give one example, c Abid b. al-Abras says: 

1 pondered on thoughts of my people, the kind ones who dwelt at 
Malhub, and my heart was sore for them* overwhelmed with 
sorrow; 


And as remembrance filled me, the tears streamed ceaselessly like 
a water-runnel watering the seed-plots of one who has Come to 
decay. 

Yea, many the tent from whose chambers the scent of musk floated 
forth have I entered, mayhap in secret, mayhap as an open wooer; 

And many the songstress- whose voice the wine had rendered 
hoarse, who sings to the strings stretched over a hollow curved 
lyre. 

Have I listened to with companions, all men of noble race, who 
count themselves bound without stint to all seeking help. 


And now all these things are gone, and I am left to mourn—nay, 
what man on earth is there whose hopes are never belied? 

Thou seest a man ever yearn and pine for length of life: but what 
is long life's sum but a burden of grief and painN 

In the first poem of the DTwan the same old poet, after giving a 
detailed picture of the desolation that has spread over the place of 
his youthful memories, goes on to moralize on the vanity of all 
earthly things 4 and concludes: 4 All that is pleasant must be snatched 

? ‘Abid b. at-Abnft, IX, 31. 

4 Ibid p. rp. 
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awsy h and every one that gathers spoil is spoiled in turn' (v T 14); 
i Man fts long as he lives is a edf-dcccivcr: length of li fe is but increase 
of trouble/ (v. 24) 

r rhus in the recognition of the vanity, emptiness, and cphemerality 
of life Islam and Jahillvah evidently stand on a common ground. 
And yet the conclusions they draw from this arc poles apart, For 
J ah illy ah did not and would not know anything beyond the world of 
present existence, whereas Islam was a religion that was precisely 
founded on a glowing belief in the life to come. The pivotal point of 
Muhammad’s message lies decidedly in the hereafter. And once we 
recognize, and believe in, the existence of the world to come, failure 
in the attempt at seeking out khulild, 'eternityin this world need 
no longer drive us into the depths of despair. So the khulud which 
presented such an awful, insoluble problem to the men of Jahillyah, 
is now transposed without any difficulty to a sphere that lies beyond 
the horizon of existence. 

Nay, but you prefer the life of the present world, when in reality 
the world to come is far superior and everlasting. (LXXXVIf, 
id 17) 

You desire the perishable goods of the present world, while God 
desires [for you] the Hereafter. (VIII, 68/67) 

Wealth and children arc but an adornment of the present world. 
The good deeds that remain for ever are better in the sight of thy 
Lord for reward and better in respect of hope. (XVIII, 44/46) 

This world is transitory and vain, Islam teaches, and so you must 
never count upon it; if you really desire to obtain immortality and 
enjoy eternal bliss you should make the principle of uther-worldHruefiS 
the very basis of your life. AH is vain in this world, Ja hilly ah preaches, 
and nothing is to be found beyond it, so you must enjoy your ephe¬ 
meral life to the utmost limit of its capacity. Hedonism is the only 
possible conclusion for the worldly-minded people of Jahiliyah. 

The following two verses from the famous Ode of Tarafah reveal 
better than anything else the relation between their consciousness 
of the impossibility of binding kftulvd in this world and the principle 
of hedonism. 

Well now, thou who censures! me because I attend the turmoils of 
war and because i cease not to pursue pleasures, cans* thou then 
'eternalize 3 (mukkiid) my existence? But since thou art unable to 
defend me from death, pray allow me to forestall it with what 
wealth I possess. 5 

s Taraffth, MrfpUeqafi, w. 56-5?, in Sfptem Mooiinkat, cd, Aup. Arnold! 
(L*jparE, 1S50). 


The Pessimistic Conception of the Earthly Life 

Pre-Islamic poetry is studded with hymns of voluptuous pleasures 
and enjoyments. In another passage (416—51) of the Ode Tarafah says: 

Seek me in the assembly of my people, and you will find me there. 
Hunt me in the taverns, and you will surely capture me there. 

Come to me tn early morning, I shall fill you a cup of wine to the 
brinu If you decline, then decline as you like and be of good cheer. 

My boon companions are youths white as stars. And at eventide a 
singing-girl comes to us in robes striped and saffron-colored. 

Wide is the opening at her bosoms, delicately soft her nakedness 
when the fingers of my companions touch it and caress. 

When we say, 'Fray let us hear a song ’, she begins gently to sing, 
with a voluptuous languid ness, in a voice subdued. 

The passage just quoted refers to the habit of winehibbing, which 
was for the men of Jlhilfyah a source of highest pleasure. Nothing 
shows better to what extent the principle of carpe diem was exercising 
an active influence on the moral phase of the JahilT life. Wine was in 
their eyes one of the supreme gifts of fortune. The men of JahiUyah 
were mostly winebihbers; they indulged in it habitually; they made 
it even their real boost and a point of honor to be able to indulge 
themselves freely with wine, for that was considered an unmistakable 
evidence of a 'generous nature \ which constituted one of the personal 
virtues most highly prized by the Arabs in the days of paganism. 

I am a kartm (‘man of a noble nature'), one who remains soaked 
in drink all his fife. If we die tomorrow you will know which of 
us is the thirsty fellow.® 

Great was the number of those who ruined themselves by dissipation 
on account of wine, for, as 4 Abid says in one of his poems (VIII, 3), 
1 High was the price of wine, and great was the gain of the merchants/ 
In another poem he also says; 

We bid up the price of all old wine, 
strong and fragrant, while we are sober; 

And we hold of no account, in pursuit of its delights, 
the mass of our inherited, wealth, when we are drunken. 7 

And Labld b, Rabi'iah, another famous poet of Jahillyah who lived 
long enough to die as a Muslim, had chanted in his springtide days 

* Tarsfah, v. 63. 
t ‘Atid T>. al-Ahta^ VII, 17-18, 
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the praises of the delight of wine-drinking. Here is a passage from his 
great Ode, in which he addresses his sweetheart Nawarr 

Ah, thou hast no idea how many serene nights of joyous, merry¬ 
making and mirthful cheer 

I have passed in convivial gatherings; how I have frequented the 
hoisted flag of the wine-merchant when the price of wine was 
dear; 

How I purchase wine at a high price in skin bags old and black, 
or, sometimes, in jugs smeared with pitch, whose seals I break; 
How I take pleasure in quaffing pure wine in the morn, holding 
dose a girl while her nimble fingers touch the strings of her 
lute; 

How often 1 rise before the cock to lake my own morning draught 
and to take a second draught when the sleepers do awake. 3 

Tarafah, to whom reference has been repeatedly made, was a 
representative man of this type. In vv r 53-54 of his Ode, he describes 
the hapless fate which has put an end to all his enjoyments: 

Thus I went on drinking wine, and pursuing the pleasures of life, 
selling, dissipating belli my own earnings and my patrimony 
Until at last the whole tribe deserted me, and here I am left all 
alone like a dirty mangy camel. 

According to an old tradition, the famous poet al-A'sha set out 
for Muhammad with a firm Intention of becoming a Muslim. On his 
way a pagan friend met him and asked him what was the matter. 
The poet told him that he was going to the Prophet to accept Islam. 
On being told that Islam prohibited fornication, he declared that it 
did not matter to him at all. When, however, his friend said* s Ah, 
but do you know that Muhammad prohibits wine?' he said, H That is a 
thing I cammt give up so easily. Well, in that case I will go back and 
drink heavily for a whole year and after that return and accept 
Islam. 11 So he went, and died in the very year, so that he never came 
back to the Prophet. ^ 

It was precisely in the midst of such a thoughtless generation that 
Muhammad arose to proclaim the new belief in the future life andi the 
final judgment. He saw around him nothing but levity* worldliness, 
and pleasure'seeking. 

They only pursue pleasures of the life of this present world, when, 
in reality, the whole life of this world is naught but transient 
enjoyment compared with the future life. (XIII, 26) 

s Labld, Mif&ltaqflh, w, 57-61, in Septem IhfgallAhit, 

* ihn l$k&q, 1 ,3i&- 
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The lift of this world is naught but a play and a pastime; surely 
the next abode is better far for those who are godfearing. What, 
have you then no sense? {VI, 3.2) 

For the godless and frivolous generation whom this world's life has 
completely deceived, it is, on the contrary, religion that is but a play 
and pastime (VI, 69/70, VII, 49/51)- The determining tnood of the 
spiritual situation of jahiliyah is, from the point of view of the Qur'an, 
that of jollity and complete indifference to the serious matters of 
religion. At these careless people who arc now laughing,, jesting, and 
playing, the Apostle of God throws the 'good tidings' of the 
approaching torments of Hell. The calamitous Day of Judgment is 
threateningly near. And on that day the godless will have to pay 
dear fur their thoughtlessness in this world. 

On the day when those who disbelieve (KFR) shall be exposed to 
the Fire [of Ilelljr 'You squandered your good tilings in your 
earthly life and found enjoyment In them. Wherefore this day you 
are recompensed with a humiliating chastisement, for that you 
grew arrogant in the earth without any right, and for that you 
transgressed. ’ (XL VI, 19/20) 

Lo I This is a man who once lived among his family joyfully. 
Verily it never occurred to him that he should return to God. 
(LXXXIV, 13-14) 

In view of this state of affairs, the basic attitude of man in this 
present world should be, from the Qur anic point of view, not the 
desperate Sort of hedonism which we have just encountered amongthe 
pre-TsIamic Arabs, but absolute earnestness that stems out of the 
keen consciousness of the approach of the Last Day* The fear of 
God, a reverent awe before the Lord of the Day of Judgment, 
must act aa the determining motive of all conduct of the religious 
man, nay rather it must determine the whole of human existence. 
The key word here is iaqwd. The proof of a man's being genuinely 
noble {karim) of character and personality should not be sought in 
the direction of audacity in mundane affairs. The real karim is not a 
man who dares to squander impulsively and thoughtlessly all the 
riches in his hand, The real karim is he who lives with great moral 
earnestness, being ever conscious of the approaching Day of horrible 
catastrophe. It is extremely significant that the Qur'an in one of its 
most important verses defines the word karim in terms of the concept 
of taqzcd 'pious fear of God s . 

Surely the noblest [akrai n, the superlative form of karim] of you 
all in the sight of God is the one who is most godfearing [atqd, the 
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superlative of taqt meaning " god-fearing among you* Verily 

God knows everything. Me is aware of everything, (XLIX, 13) 

We Cum hardly overemphasise the revolutionary nature of this 
attempt to re-evaluate semantically an old moral word. Already in the 
day of Jahiliyah kartm was one of the highest value-words, meaning 
roughly both nobility of birth and generosity. But no one before 
Islam could have thought of defining ( nobility 1 in terms of £ fear of 
God\ 

Of course it should be kept in mind that this emotion of 'fear 5 
meant in this case far more than being afraid of punishment. As Tor 
Andrac pointed out years ago 10 , the deep cthioo-rcligious value of 
the fear of God* the Lord of the Day of Judgment, is largely due to 
the fact that it cannot but arouse in the mind of the believer a clear 
consciousness of the tremendous seriousness of life and thus incite 
him to moral earnestness and responsibility. Act always as if you 
were standing at this very moment before the Divine Judge* before 
the judgment seat of Allah on the Day of the great reckoning—this 
was the first of the cardinal rules of conduct which Islam laid down 
in the earliest period of its development, 11 But all this would be utterly 
impossible and absurd where there was no faith in the world to come. 
For of God could only become a principle of ethics on the basis of a 
monotheistic belief in which God is represented as the Lord of the 
Judgment Day* 

Tor Andrne, MvhamTried, fm? Lebim amt rein Ghvic (GtittinKcn, * 932 ), 
Chapter ill, 

J1 Taqud in this, sense fccoorcvcs in the pofi-t-Qur'Anlc period the centra] theme of 
the tiLi-ly aacetfo* Hasan al-Hasn ia one ilit outstanding- examples of this attitude. 
For details see H, Kilter, ‘Studi^n t^schtthta der ialaijiischen FrOm.migfceaE,. 
1 ‘* flcr Itinm t XXI (i$33h 1 - 83 . 
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IV, The Spirit of 
Tribal Solidarity 


We shall turn nest to the problem of tribalism. It is a common- 
plae-e to say that the social structure of pre-Islamic Arabia was es¬ 
sentially tribal. It hag often been pointed out by various writers on 
Arabia that the lifeblood of pagan ethics wag the feeling of solidarity 
existing between all the members of the tribe. The tribe* or its 
subclass* the clan* was for the pre-Islamic Arabs not only the sole 
unit and basis of social life but represented first and foremost the 
highest principle of conduct* evolving a comprehensive pattern for 
the whole of life* both individual and public. Tribal spirit was no 
doubt the fountainhead of all cardinal moral ideas on which Arab 
society was built. To respect the bond of kinship by blood more than 
anything else in the world* and to act for the glory of the tribe, this 
was by common consent a sacred duty imposed on every man, that is, 
every individual member of the group. 

Nothing expresses better and more tersely the deep s irrational 
nature of this sentiment of tribal connection than a verse of Durayd 
b, al-Simtnah which Nicholson cites: £ I am of Ghaaiyya: if site be in 
error, then I will err; And if Ghaziyya be guided righ^ 1 go right 
with her 1 11 This, illustrates remarkably well how tribal solidarity 
1 Nicholson, p. S3. 
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dictated the actions of the heathen Arab, and how he had to obey 
through foul and fair the categorical imperative of tribalism. As 
R, Dozy remarked, L this limitless and unshakable attachment, which 
is called ofabHyah* that a pagan Arab feels for his fellow-tribesmen , 
this absolute devotion to the interests, prosperity, glory, and honor 
of the community into which he was bom and in which he will die— 
this is not in any way a sentiment like our patriotism, which would 
appear to a fiery Bedouin too lukewarm. It is a violent and terrible 
passion. It is at the same time the first and most sacred duty of all 
duties; it is the real religion of the desert/ 2 Even if there is some 
exaggeration in this last statement, yet it remains true that r 'asai}iyah 
was incomparably stronger and more influential than the pagan 
religion of the desert, which never rose above the level of primitive 
poly daemon ism and which, by the tunc of Muhammad, was showing 
signs of degenerating more and more into sheer magic. 

Of course, as a matter of actual fact, this rule of tribal solidarity, as 
every other rule of conduct, was sometimes transgressed. Sporadically 
there appeared, even in the desert, persons whose individuality was 
too strong and too marked to remain always loyal to the tribal cause. 
Such a person naturally tended to produce trouble by his reckless 
deeds inside and outside the tribe and might even involve his tribal 
' brothers h in the bloodiest kind of warfare, for in. pagan days a man’s 
whole tribe or clan bad to assume the responsibility for his disgraceful 
doings. In such a ease the only way open to the tribe for evading all 
responsibility for him is to proclaim him as having been formally 
disowned, whereby he becomes an * outlaw’ (khuli). The whole 
procedure was known under the name of tabarru’J A large num¬ 
ber of such homeless outlaws, known as sefalik (sg, fifluk) t appear to 
have been roaming the desert in the days of JahilTyah, some of 
them quite abject, base, and humiliated, but some others men of 
remarkable valor and dignity, a real embodiment of the spirit of 
independence. 

Here is a 9ong of such vagabondage, a poem by L Urwah b. Ward 
al^AbsT, himself one of the mast outstanding figures in the history 
of Arab outcasts (pfdftfc). He describes in this famous poem the two 
types of f tfdlik which I have just mentioned. 

2 Hiitoire dei Musifimans d'EipPgnr, and cd., ed. E. Lcvi-Provitncal {Leiden, 
193*), I, 7- 

J From the verb t<ib(irr^a 'to declare oneself bfirP from Bnrnebodj’ or someth mg h . 
liatl-' jntarva 'completely free from something' undcaiiahE-e, and having nothing 
to do with it ! - It is ftitrwiely [nrterSSUfig to Qbttrvc tfwt this old wi>rd, so character¬ 
istic of the pagan tribal life, was later in the Islamic age turned into a icchukaL 
in theology meaning amruithLrig E:k« ‘eicamntgi'qiottum' from the Muslim 
community, r i“he first theologtHns in Islam, the Khflwiirtf, greatly abused this notion 
and 'dedaied themselves free’ from the majority of Muslims, i-C- declared the latter 
to be Kafire- 
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God’s curse on the poor vagabond who under cover of night 
roams about slaughter-places in search of heads of bones. 

At eventide he lies down exhausted, to awake the morrow still 
drowsy, 

shaking off wearily the gravel from his side covered with dust. 

But the real su r luk is this: the breadth of his face glows 
like the flame of a shooting star blazing in the darkness, 

Towering over the neighborhood* striking his enemies with 
horror. 

All people curse him between the tents, as losers curse, their 
unlucky lot. 

Even when they live far from his haunts, they never relax tlieir 
guard 

against his coming nigh, as a family looking out for one whom 
they love, 4 

If we can judge from the poets, it even happened not infrequently 
that actual experience taught the Arabs a better wisdom. Often* says 
a poet, the roaming stranger proves a near friend, and the 

nearest kinsman is cut off to become a stranger. 5 

Eut taken all in alt, these eases were all anomalies and were cer¬ 
tainly in a small minority. And the life of these homeless outlaws was, 
as might be expected in desert conditions, always on the brink of 
death either from natural causes or by the hand of the human enemy. 
For it is almost a commonplace that, without a high degree of soli¬ 
darity, there can be hardly any hope of facing with success the herce 
struggle for survival under the climatic and social conditions of the 
desert. Even those strangers who were formally adopted among a 
tribe, and who consequently were in a position far better than that of 
outlaws, were often hard put to it only because they were ‘outsiders'. 
Such an adopted member of the tribe was called xamm. It is extremely 
significant in this connection that this word developed a very marked 
secondary meaning of 'base’, 'ignoble 1 * and a L a man of evil char¬ 
acter’. So much so that I bn Ishaq feels himself obliged to make a 
particular remark, concerning a passage from the Qur'an (I.XVIJI, 
10-13) where this word occurs, to the effect that xanim here is hot 
used in the sense of a man of ignoble birth (li-ayb ft wisubihi} t 
because it is not for God to insult the pedigree of anyone* but it is 
used in its original sense of a stranger adopted by a tribe. As a pagan 
poet, al-Khatim al-TamimJ* said a zanlm was a useless, superfluous 
addition to the body of the tribe, and anyone who dared to exhibit 

* In Abo TumimidiE 1 * fftmiitafi, with comm, uf tl-Kht[i1) aJ-Tibrisst {Bulat), 

A. if. Il’&'h I, Z !-■)-2 30- 

3 ‘Ah3d b. il.Abiaf, 1, 32 . 
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preference for such an' addition 5 over his kinsmen by blood was sure 
to arouse a storm of reproach, It was for exactly the same reason that 
those of the Arab tribes in Medina, who fervently took the side of 
Muhammad incurred stinging reproaches from the opposite camp. 
This feeling of indignation has found a genuine expression in the 
following verses of f Asma b. Marwan: 

O how I despise you, sons of Malik and an-Nabit, 
and you, tribes of r Awf and sons of Khazraj ] 

You have obeyed an outsider coming from afar, 
belonging not to Murad nor to Madhhij' 6 

Thus the social structure of JahiUyah was essentially tribal in the 
Sense that the ideal of the tribe was the Alpha and Omega of human 
existence. The bond of kinship by blood, the burning sense of honor 
based on the all-importance of blood relations, which required that a 
man should take the side of his tribal brothers regardless of whether 
they were right or wrong, love of one’s own tribe, bitter scorn of the 
Outsiders ; these furnished the final yardsticks by which the people 
of Jahiliyah measured personal values. There appears to have been 
practically no supra tribal standard of good in pagan days. 

It is of supreme importance for the right estimation of Muhammad's 
religious movement to realize that it was just in such a circumstance 
that be declared the definite superiority of religious relationship 
over the ties- of blood. His was indeed a daring attempt to establish 
an entirely new community on the basis of a common faith in the 
one and truly God, whose members, as Professor Gustave Von 
Gruncbaum has. put it, were kin by faith rather tSian by blood. 
According to Von Gmnebaum, 7 the most effective factor in attracting 
men to Islarn was, apart from the religious truths contained in the 
message of Muhammad, its ability to serve as a point of crystalliza¬ 
tion for a novel socio-political unity. Hut it had to overcome tre¬ 
mendous difficulties before it could begin to function as such a center 
of crystallization, 

Abu Jahl, a sworn enemy of the Prophet, is reported to have 
descrilicd him once as 'one who more than anyone else has cut the 
bond of kinship by blood and wrought that which is scandalous’. 
And the tribal bard of Quraysh in Mecca, al-Haritli bn Hisham said 
after the battle of Badr in praise of those slain on the battlefield 
fighting against Muhammad and the Muslims: 

° fbei IfiLiiq, 11, 995. 

7 G. E. Yen Gnuuebnurn, Iriom, EiiQys r*t the Mature and Growth of a Cultural 
Tmdititm t ist AjiicricBn ed. ^New York, 1:963}, p. 31, 
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They were slain as noble warriors, they did not sell their tribe to 
side with aliens who are no kith and kin of theirs, 

But you sold your own tribe when Ghassan became your true 
friends 

in place of us [Quraysli]; what a scandalous act it was! 

An act of treason, a glaring crime, a cutting of the ties of 
kinship I 

Your injustice all men endowed with reason will perceive, 1 * 

It is interesting to notice that politically Muhammad himself 
profited to no slight extent from tlie existence of the rule of tribal 
solidarity even in the city community of Mecca, particularly during 
the first years of his prophetic activity. For, as Professor Montgomery 
Watt has pointed out,^ it was largely due to the fervor of ^asalnyah 
shown by the powerful subdivision of Quraysh, Bantt Ha&him, who 
were there ready to protect him at any moment, that he could con¬ 
tinue preaching in Mecca despite the indignation against him of the 
leading circles cf Quraysh, The Prophet, according to orthodox 
tradition,, belonged by birth to this illustrious family of Mecca, 
being one of the grandsons of Hashim. 

And yet, Muhammad made a daring attempt to abolish the principle 
of tribal solidarity and to replace it by that of monotheistic faith 
which would make possible a new organization of society with a 
wholly ritualized way of life as a manifestation of the eternal order 
here on the earth. It ia clear that this revolution—for 'revolution’ it 
Certainly was—was prompted at first by a purely religious motive, 
though as time went on the principle of kinship by faith began to 
assume more and more a rich political coloring, 

Be that as it may, it is a fact that Islam ordained a new type of 
brotherhood based on faith between all the members of the ■com¬ 
munity and declared that henceforward this brotherhood was to be 
regarded as closer and stronger than the bond of kinship by blood. 
Tor the purpose of this study it is particularly important to remark 
that the motive of this abrogation of the age-old rule of 'asabiyah may 
be traced ultimately to the terrifying eschatological vision of the 
Last Day. For on that day, all blood relationships that are now so 
much prized, will turn utterlv meaningless and useless. 

But when the trumpet sound [ushering in the Judgment] shall 
come, an the day when a man shalE fiee from his brother, his mother,, 
his father, his spouse, and his sons, every man among them on 
that day shall have no time to care for others, (I,XXX, 33^37) 

* Ibn !„ 519- 

9 W. MofltatMUiirv Wan, Mecca (OsfcrU, 1953b p- iS, 
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Thou shaft never find a people who believe in God and the Last 
Day loving anyone who opposes God and 1 [is Apostle, even though 
it be their own fathers, their sons, their brothers, or their fellow- 
tribesmen. (LYIII, 22) 

It is not for the Prophet and those who believe to ask pardon for 
the polytheists, even though they be the nearest in blood, now that 
it has been made dear to them that these are destined for Hell. 
Abraham did ask pardon for his father, but that was only because 
he had to fulfil a promise he had made. So once it became clear 
to him that fits father was an enemy of God, he formally 
declared that he had nothing to do 1 * 3 with the Utter's acts. 
(IX, 114-115/113-11+) 

Ethically, this is nothing but a proclamation of the principle of 
individualism. On the Last Day, men are summoned to come to their 
Lord as individuals. Everybody has to bear his own burden. And this 
begins at the very moment of his death, as c Amr h, TJbayd said, 

1 Fear {ittaqi) God, for you will die alone, you will be asked to settle 
accounts alone, you will be raised from the grave alone, and no one 
of those who surround you now r will be of any avail to you in the 
presence of your Lord. 1 * 1 

However, the new principle could not displace at one stroke the 
standard of tribal ethics based on the natural tie of the kindred, and 
age-old tribal feuds were carried over far into the Islamic ages. We 
have seen how the rival tribes of Aws and Khazraj in Medina Lived 
in a precarious sort of unity after they had become friends and 
brothers by faith under the Prophet. And w r e find, Abu Qays, a 
well-known ascetic who adopted Islam after Muhammad migrated to 
Medina, still saying in the spirit of tribalism; 

Sever not, my sons, the ties of kinship. 

Be magnanimous to your kindred though they be narrow of 
mind. 11 

The feeling of tribal solidarity tended to control a man's actions 
towards his kinsmen even when they joined the banner of his 
enemy, a phenomenon that occured very frequently in Arabia after 
the rise of Islam. Speaking of the Prophet's companions who had 
fled from Mecca for refuge with the king of Abyssinia, and trying to 
calm down an angry friend who was going to resort, to violent 

lli TabaTTira minhu. Ilie concept of tabarnf, has been explained earlier in this 
diiiptcr bee nftc 3). 

U "Amr b, 'Ubayd, a famous Mi/caztlah, who, together with Wisjil b. r AtS‘, laid 
lh« fouri datum of Mu r tl*lliwi lift r$ reported V> hxvrs s.ijd this when ha admunishea 
the Khalifat at-Man^ilr. See Sharif al-MurtadH, Am&H (Cairo. 19-54)1 1 , 175. 

12 1 bn r^aq, 1,347. 
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measures in order to "uproot all these fellows', a i godfearing 1 person 
says, ‘ Don't do such a thing. They are related to us by blood even 
though they are now on the opposite side. 1 On the day of Uhud, 
C AU + who was in charge of the standard of the Muslims, and Abu 
Sa : d, who carried the banner of the pagans, fought in single combat, 
and the former smote the latter down on the ground. But he refrained 
from giving him the finishing stroke. When asked later w r hv he did 
not do so, he replied, ‘The bond of blood kinship it wits that made 
me faint-hearted at the last moment.' 1 ^ 

So Muhammad* when be migrated to Medina, tried at first to 
establish, in accordance with his newly proclaimed principle, a 
supertribal unity of all believers, and declared that the Muhajirin 
(E,e. those who had shared from the very beginning in Ins hardship 
and migrated with him from Mecca) and the An§ar (i.e. those who 
newly became Muslims in Medina) should regard themselves as 
"brothers' in, religion, and that this brotherhood should abrogate 
all the ancient customs and rules of blood kinship. Believers should 
be friends of believers, and disbelievers of disbelievers, regardless 
of all relationships by blood and ancestry; if not, 5 there would arise 
in the land an irreparable moral corruption'. For all this* tribal 
feuds were carried on before his very eyes as in pagan days, if not 
of course to the same extent, and it became clear in the course of time 
that some concessions had to be made. Sftrah XXXIIT, fi, of the 
Ou r an may be taken as a record of a concession of this kind. 

The Prophet is closer to the believers than their selves, and his 
wives are their mothers. But those who have kinship by blood arc 
closer to one another in the Book of God than the believers who 
are not kindred and the Muhajirin. Nevertheless you have to 
behave with kindness towards your companions. 

The key to this passage seems to lie in the meaning of the phrase 
"the Book of God'. The commentators are in agreement that it 
refers to the right of inheritance. If this interpretation is admitted, 
then the meaning of the passage as a whole would amount to this: 
those who arc related by the bond of blood arc closer to one another 
so far as inheritance is concerned. And this statement would naturally 
place a limit upon the absoluteness of the principle of brotherhood 
among all Muslims, whether they be related or unrelated by blood. 
In any case, we see very often in the history of Islam old tribal interests 
cutting across religious relationships. 

On the other hand, Arabia in that age of transition exhibits certain 
remarkable features which were opposed to the spirit of conservative 

11 Ihid., I, tt<2- 

J* IF, 347, seconding lo Ibn Hisham. 
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tribalism. There were,, about the time of Muhammad* clear signs °f 
a weakening of the tribal or clan kinship and a growing tendency to 
a certain individualism. Professor Watt 15 has remarked that the 
growing awareness of the problem of personal immortality, kkulud;. 
which I have approached from a somewhat different angle in the 
last chapter, marks the breakdown of what he calls 1 tribal humanism' 
as a vital religious force; for, he says, the problem of tlie cessation of 
a man is in the last analysis t he problem of the ultimate destiny of the 
individual as distinguished from, and opposed to, the subsistence 
of the tribe. He argues that this growth of individualism at the cost 
of tribal spirit was probably fostered by the circumstances of com¬ 
mercial life in Mecca. In this center of mercantile life it was natural 
that financial and material interest fostered individualism and began 
to exercise a strong influence on the social life of the day as a possible 
new basis of community, 1 * 5 If these arguments are valid, we might 
perhaps safely say that there was in the air a presage of a new age 
with new ideals of life, which helped to create a rdi gin-political society 
by means of a passage from tribal humanism to individual humanism. 

I have given what may seem a rather Lengthy description of the 
tribal spirit in JahilTyah. My purpose has been to furnish an appro¬ 
priate background which will bring out by contrast the characteristic 
features of Islamic moral ideas, it will be clear that in a social pattern 
where the tribal ethos was the only possible principle of unity by which 
to preserve a balance and good order among the people, all the noble 
qualities were considered to reside not so much in the individual 
members of the tribe as in the tribe itself. We are now accustomed 
to think of moral virtues as personal qualities inherent in the indi¬ 
vidual. This was not the case with die pagan Arriba., For them, moral 
virtues were rather precious communal possessions inherited from 
fathers and forefathers. A man’s honor or glory (ttmjd) always came tci 
him as an inheritance within the tribe. He felt himself charged with 
the sacred duty of transmitting it unharmed, or even greatly increased, 
to his posterity. 

We inherited our glory from our fathers. 

La] it has grown in our hands to a lofty height. 17 

In such a social system personal values could not be thought of 
apart from the nobility of the tribe to which one belonged, except in 
the exceptional case of those who built up their fame by their own 
personal effort and valor, without getting any support from an 

w&te, pp. i a, 25. 

Ibid ,, p. Jz. 

Tht post is Muljifir b. Abt 'Amf, cited by Ibn le^aq., I, p&. 
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illustrious family. Such a man was known as a khdrijtT% lint, after 
all, such original types were extremely rare and sporadic phenomena. 
In normal castes, noble ancestry was the sole unmistakable warrant 
of the excellence of a man. This explains why pagan poetry is so full 
of boastings of the ancestral virtues of one’s own tribe. Thus, Abu 
Talib 19 says in praise of Quraysh: 

If we are to value all men, you are a jewel. 

You preserve people noble and excellent. 

With an honorable lineage,, with no stain of mixture. 

The glorious deeds of the tribe are respectfully handed down by 
word of mouth from father to son, and as they are thus transmitted 
from generation to generation they go an increasing like a snowball. 
The tribal glory thus formed is designated by the word hasah, which 
may be approximately rendered by 'ancestral honorEvery noble 
family has its own husah tn boast of, Ha sab is the final yardstick by 
which the value of a tribe, and consequently the personal excellence 
of every member of the tribe, is measured. Viewed from a somewhat 
different standpoint the hasab may be said to represent the only 
possible guide to moral conduct in the tribal pattern of society. For 
every individual member of the tribe sees in the glorious hasab left 
by his fathers a body of the highest ideals, a perfect model of beliavior 
to be imitated in all circumstances of life. It tends to govern all his 
actions, and conversely, all his actions are judged right or wrong by 
the unique standard it offers. Thus it constitutes for him an unwritten 
code of law: 

He belongs to a tribe whose fathers have laid down 
for them a way of life. 

Every folk has its own traditional way of life, 
every folk has its objects of imitation. 21 

A way of life or code of law of this kind, as the reverse side., so to 
speak, of the ancestral honor, was called sunnah. We now 1 aee why 
sunnah was held in such high esteem in ancient Arabia, why there 
was even something 'sacred 1 about it. 

That this peculiar passion for Atiicii continued to exist with almost 
unabated vigor even in the later years of Islam is shown by many 
occurrences. The most interesting of them all is perhaps the rise of 
Shu'ubTyah in the early c Abhasi period. Here we set the old inter¬ 
tribal antagonism transformed into a grand-scale opposition of the 

16 See, for example, Mufa^tiilydl, XXII, u, 

|f Ihn fshatj, I, 180, 

2<i A wood example revealing the structure af the CDnSept of ^06 found in 
Mitfa&etttft, XXV, j, 
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Arabs and the non-Arabs within the Islamic community. The 
ShTubiyah was a movement inaugurated by those who claimed a 
complete equality of aU Muslims* irrespective of race, nationality* 
and lineage. Their contention, according to : Iqd al-Farid by Ibn 
,: Abd Rabbih* amounts to tins; the Prophet Forbade the Muslims to 
boast about their ancestors; and yet n the Aralis stilt pride themselves 
on their noble lineage and keep on looking down upon non-Arabs 
with tlie characteristic haughtiness of Jahillyah; but when it comes to 
that, we can establish logically and factually that we have in reality 
better grounds for boasti ng. 

The Shu r ubTyah could quote in support of this argument the famous 
words of the Prophet, which he is said to have uttered in his Farewell 
Pilgrimage: ‘G men, verily God has eradicated from your minds the 
sense of honor and the inflated pride in ancestry, which are both 
peculiar to the people of Jahillyah. You have all sprung from the 
common stock of Adam, and Adam sprang from dust.’ 

This point is of basic importance for the right understanding of the 
position of Islam in ethical matters. If it dared tn deny all value to 
ancestral honor despite such a deep-rooted attachment of the 
Arabian aristocracy for it, if was solely because of its belief that all 
this was groundless vainglory, an empty illusion created by the out¬ 
ward show of earthly life* and that it would never stand the divine 
test on die Day of judgment. On that terrible day* when every person 
will be called out from the grave and will have to stand naked before 
the Judgment Seat, nothing will count among his merits except his 
persona] faith and the good works which he has done in tbc world 
from purely religious motives. 

We have seen that the principle of tribal solidarity among the pagan 
Arabs owed the greater part of its vital force and authority to the 
sentiment of pride arising from the consciousness of belonging to a 
noble Block- Noble blood in one T s veins was the prerequisite to the 
development of noble personal qualities, * Honor’ was certainly one 
of the key concepts of pre-Islamic society. It is important to remember 
that " honor* iti those days was mainly based on and kept unsullied 
by heroism and valor, which, again, were maintained by the spirit of 
iha meaning literally ‘refusal 1 , that is* more concretely, ‘refusal to 
bow before any authority, be it human or divine.It was* in short* the 
spirit of independence, abhorrence of being dominated* haughtiness 
and pride standing on the consciousness of one's power and courage. 
And such a consciousness was to be expected only from a ‘noble’ 
man. If tribal solidarity could work in the days of jahillyah as the 
effective religion of the Arabs, it was after all a religion of the aristo¬ 
cracy. The weak and poor, the basebum* people of no descent* the 
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slaves— in a word* the proletariat—were allowed no share in tins 
religion, 

Nothing was so intolerable for such a ‘noble’ and ‘free’ man as 
to be in the position of a servant fabrf) whose job was to serve his 
master obediently. It was intolerable to him whether the master 
were a human being or a god. This, however* was exactly what 
Islam demanded of him. For in the Quranic conception, God is the 
Lord and man is and should be nothing but His humble servant. 

In the preceding chapter we have seen how the Qur'an makes the 
fear of God, a reverent awe before the infallible and unrelenting 
judge, the basic mood of human existence. And we have quoted a 
remarkable verse in which ’nobility’ is defined in terms of ‘fear of 
God’: 'Surely the noblest ( akram ) of you all in the sight of God is 
the one who is most godfearing {atqd} among you . 1 (XLIX, 13). 
may make another observation concerning the same passage. The 
Islamic position as represented by these words collides head on with 
the old ideal of jShillyah in two points;. first, that it places the locus 
of personal qualities in the individual as distinguished from the tribe 
and secondly, that it introduces what may seem to the haughty and 
proud warriors of Jahillyah an element of weakness or humility into 
the notion of virtue. The first point has already been discussed, f?o I 
shall tum to the problem of humbleness as an essential element of the 
Islamic idea of moral virtue. The problem has two different but 
closely related aspects, one social* the other spiritual. 

In the social system of Jahillyah. the weak and oppressed* the base- 
born and slaves had no share at all in the glorious ‘honor 1 handed 
down from generation to generation. 

Islam, on the contrary, stressed from the very outset the universal 
grace and g<.K)dneSS of Allah, The awful Lord of the Last Day is at 
the same rime the most merciful and the most compassionate God, 
who makes no distinction at all between rich and poor, the powerful 
and the cininfhieflrial, In the presence of this God, all men are equal, 
irrespective of distinctions of rank and lineage. Nay* Ik even prefers 
the weak and insignificant to the arrogant aristocrats. r Q most 
Merciful’, so Muhammad prays, ‘Thou art indeed the Lord of the 
Oppressed, Thou art my Lord It is easy to see that this involves* 
on the part of the believers, the moral duty of treating the poor and 
weak with utmost tenderness. The Qur'an is replete with commands 
and Injunctions that are immediate manifestations of this spirit. 

All things God has given as spoils of war to His Apostle from the 

people of the cities belong to God* and His Apostle, and the 

21 Ibti ia^aq, I* a So. 
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near kinsfolk, the orphans, the poor and wayfarers, so that wealth 
should not become an exclusive possession of the rich of you. 
Whatever the Apostle gives yon, take, and whatever he forbids 
you,. abstain. And fear God, (LIX, 7) 

'Ibosc who do not honor orphans and refuse even a small kindness 
to the poor and needy are not simple niggards. From the viewpoint 
of latKm, the cause lies much deeper than that, The characteristic 
mcrcilcssncss of their attitude originates in their kufr y their lack of 
gratitude to God for His grace and goodness. They behave in a 
niggardly fashion because they are at heart incorrigible Kafirs. 

Hast thou observed him who cried lies to the judgment? He it is 
that repels the orphan, and urges not the feeding of the poor. So 
woe to those who pray [he, as a matter of outward form as if they 
were Muslims] but are in truth heedless of their own prayers; 
woe to those who make a show' [of belief] yet refuse to show 
kindness. (CVI 1 , 1^7) 

In the following passage such conduct of the Kafirs is made more 
directly the object of a severe reprimand. 

Nay, but you show not any tenderness to the orphan, you urge not 
the feeding of the poor. You devour the inheritance [of the 
defenceless] with unbounded greed; you love wealth with a 
biasing love, (LXXXIX, 18-21/17-30) 

The Outran tells us that the Prophet himself was once severely 
rebuked by God for his merciless conduct towards a poor blind man. 
The Surah in which this event is related carries the significant title 
of ‘ Frowning*. One day, a certain blind man, Ibn Umm Maktum 
by name, came to Muhammad while he was talking with some of the 
leading people of Qurayah* and began to pm importunate questions 
about the creeds of Islam. Muhammad, annoyed at the interruption, 
turns away from him with a frown, Iromed lately a divine revelation 
is sent down to reprimand him for his tendency towards doing despite 
in such a way to the insignificant men while being ready at all times to 
attend respectfully to tbe wealthy and powerful. 

He [be. Muhammad] made a grimace and flatly turned Ms back, 
for that the blind man came to him. But who knows? Perchance 
he [i.e, the blind man] too may make a pure Muslim [lib will 
purify himself], or may come to remember. But as for him w r ho is 
rich and powerful, to him dost thou [Muhammad] attend with 
care and respect, though at bottom thou art not concerned, whether 
he will purify himself or not. But as for him who Comes to thee in 
earnest and in fear, to him thou payest no attention. (LXXX, 1-10) 
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To a number of other passages God admonishes Muhammad in a 
gentler, and sometimes even coaxing tone not to despise and reject 
the poor ones; after alt it is they, if anybody, who may turn out to be 
most receptive to the teaching of self-surrender. 

Keep thyself patient in company with those who call upon their 
Lord morning and eversing, desiring His countenance. Let not 
thine eyes be turned away from them, desiring the pomp of the 
life of this world, (XV11I, 27/28) 

In Hfsrah XCTH, ti-ll, God addresses His Apostle and tells him 
not to oppress orphans and drive away beggars mercilessly. The 
tone hone, be it noted, is extremely intimate; 

Did He not find thee an orphan and give thee shelter? 

Did He not find thee erring, and guide thee? 

Did He not find thee poor, and give thee wealth? 

Therefore the orphan, oppress him not. 

Therefore the beggar, rate him not. 

It is noteworthy that in these verses a very personal fact about 
Muhammad's unhappy childhood is particukiirly evoked to remind 
him that he has always been the object of God’s special care and pro¬ 
tection, and that this is made the reason why Muhammad should act 
towards the poor and needy with kindness. Translated into more 
general terms, this would mean that man should show tenderness 
and mercifulness because Allah Himself Is the merciful, gracious, 
and Infinitely loving God, Human goodness is the counterpart— 
though of course it cannot be anything more than an incomparably 
poor and imperfect counterpart—of divine goodness. In another place 
it is expressly stated; 

Be thou kind and good [#lWn: from .ffiSW] even as God has been 
good to thee. (XXVIII, 77) 

It is very important to keep this point in mind, because in the 
matter of sheltering the weak and providing for the needs of orphan 
children, jahillyah too could boast of having produced many ex¬ 
amples of extravagant generosity. Outwardly, the Jahill mind shows 
signs of being even more liberal and charitable than the Muslim 
mind. Only the underlying motives are completely different, the 
motive in the former being essentially self-complacency and vain¬ 
glory, and in the latter Imitatio DeL 
Thus it comes about that the element of meekness, or humbleness, 
as the human counterpart of the benevolence of God t is made the 
very pivotal point of Islamic ethics. Most, though not all, of the 
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tecogtiiMd moral duties of Islam derive in fact from this pious benevo¬ 
lence, Kindness is enjoined upon the believers on cveiy possible 
occasion. Kindness should be the governing principle of all human 
relations in society as well as in family. Thus one should be humble 
and tender towards one's parents, and always treat them well. 

Thy I^ord has decreed that you should serve none save Him, and 
that you should be kind to parents. If one or both of them attain 
old age with thee, say not 'Fief unto them nor chide them, but 
speak unto them respectful words, and lower unto them the wing 
of humbleness out of mercy T and say, *My Lord, have mercy upon 
them, jijst ns they raised roe up when I was a small child/ (XVI 1 , 
24-25/23-24* 

We have enjoined upon man kindness towards his parents. His 
mother bone him with pain, and with pain did she give birth to 
him; it took thirty months for his bearing and his weaning. 
(XL VI, 14/15) 

The mitigating policy adopted by Islam with regard to the age-old 
custom of the blood vengeance was another obvious manifestation 
of the same principle. It is well-known that blood vengeance was a 
Supreme law of the desert, connected most closely with the Arab 
idea of + honor'. Persistence in seeking revenge was an essential 
constituent of the conception of murtimaht or the highest mom! ideal 
of the Bedouin, of which 3 have given a summary explanation in an 
earlier chapter; it was regarded in Jaliillyah as an important f virtue’ 
of man. Nicholson has tried to give a vivid representation of the 
true Arab feeling of vengeance by saying that ‘it was a tormenting 
thirst which nothing would quench, except blood, a disease of honor 
which might be described as madness.' 25 It was so deep-rooted in 
the soul of the pagan Arabs that it could not be extirpated all at once. 
Islam attempted to calm down this raging madness by imposing 
upon it some severe restrictions. Hence the ordinance that only the 
person of the culprit himself is liable to the justice of the vendetta; 
that only one life can be taken, a freeman for a freeman a slave 
for a slave, a woman for a woman; and that, moreover, it would be 
better for the kinsmen of the murdered man to accept a bloodvvit and 
settle the matter in a peaceful way. 24 

There is something much more noteworthy here. Tn Islam, we see 
the right of taking vengeance transposed from human to divine 
hands, Tn the days of Jahiliyah, bloody vengeance was always sought 
by a man upon a. man; vengeance was tarried out within the bounds 

NkholsKm, p. 73. 
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of humanity, on the strictly human level. In Islam, the direction of 
vengeance became vertical; or rather, a new vertical direction made 
its appearance and began to run across the horizontal line. God was 
declared to be the supreme Avenger of all evils and wrongs done on the 
earth, Tt stands patent from a number of Qtirianic passages 15 that 
the chastisement of Hell was represented as the divine act of retalia¬ 
tion on an infinitely grand scale. And in SUrah XIV, 4S/47 and 
XXXIX, 38/37+ Allah is called the mighty ‘Lord of Vengeance 1 
(dkd intiqam). Since, then, there is God who J never wrongs anybody , 
who is ‘aware of all that men do\ and who promises to take ven¬ 
geance on those who have done any wrong, what better policy for 
man to follow than to submit all these matters to Allah’s Will? 
Though in practice the problem of vengeance was still studded with 
all sorts of difficulties, theoretically at least the conclusion was clear 
and simple: here too, benevolence and love should bo made the 
guiding principle of human conduct. 

All this is another way of saying that the principle of hilm way 
adopted by Islam as the central point of its moral system. Wc have 
seen that hilm is an Arabic equivalent of the Greek ataraxia „ a freedom 
from being moved and stirred up on the smallest provocation. 2 ^ 

The [true] servants of the Merciful God are they who walk on the 
earth quietly and gently; and who, when th tjahilfin address them, 
reply i Peace V (XXV, 64-/63) 

The demand to adopt the principle of hilm and to endeavor to live 
up to its highest ideal must have seemed particularly harsh to the 
pagan Arabs born with an extremely passionate and irascible nature, 
So in fact this way of life is compared in the Qur’an to the most 
difficult place of ascent of a mountain-road, *aqabah, But we are told 
at the same time that those who have overcome all its difficulties are 
to become the + companions of the Right 1 on the Last Day; that is, 
they will go to Paradise and enjoy its everlasting bliss, while the 
* companions of the Left" are destined for the eternal torment of 
Fire. 

What is the meaning of the Steep Ascent ( l aqobah)^ It is to set 
free slaves, or to give food on the day of famine to an orphan who is 
akin, or a poor man reduced to beggary. And then it is to become 
of those who believe and encourage each other to patience, and 
encourage each other to acts of kindness. (XC, 13-17) 

See, for example. XV, 79; XXX, XL IV, 

The reason wliy [he wrnrd fyilin ifcvdf lSi !l:k nut play art im.p(irt.ant role in the 
Quran, in spit* of the tremendoua importance of the concept in the Quranic 
thought, has beim elucidated in detail in my Gvd and Mon i* Uta Kvr#n, pp. 316-217. 
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So ranch for the social side of the problem of pious benevolence. 
Turning now to the second of its aspects as distinguished above* the 
spiritual, we may begin by remarking that here again the principle 
of ‘Jiumbl&vmindednefls’ collides head on with the unyielding spirit 
of the desert Arabs, the sense of honor, the fierce arrogance, that 
kamyat al-juhiliytth which, as we have seen in some detail earlier, is 
so characteristic of the Bedouin mind. 

Islam., as its name itself suggests, insists first and foremost on the 
absolute necessity of humble submission to God, Muslim means 
literally a 1 submitter \ he who has submitted himself and surrendered 
his heart and mind to Allah's Will. A total, voluntary self-surrender 
is the basic characteristic and the first condition of Islamic piety. 
It need not surprise if this aroused in a peculiar manner the 
* pique of Jahiliyah \ Humbleness, patience, trembling fear, avoidance 
of ostentation—all these cardinal virtues of a Muslim must have 
appeared to the mind of a truculent pagan Arab as nothing but 
manifestations of natural weakness and humility. 

When it is said to such a man ' Fear Godthen the sense of honor 27 
takes him to sin. So Hell is enough for him. How evil a couch it 
will be] (II, 202/206) 

We have already seen how the Qur’an makes L fcar of God 1 ', taqwd t 
the very basic mood of religion. The most fitting definition of the 
true believer is 'one who trembles in fear before God*, *0 men] fear 
your Lord!* (XXII, 1) ' O you who believe! fear God. Let every soul 
look to what it has sent on for the morrow. And fear God. Verily, 
God is well aware of all you are doing.* (LlX, 18) And it is also said: 
1 The flesh and blood of the sacrificial offerings reach not God: it 
Is pious fear [taqwd) only that reaches Him from you. 1 (XX 11 * 38/37) 
As is easy to sec, in these contexts l fcar h is almost synonymous with 
‘faith’ or 'devotion 1 . The 1 submission T , the humble obedience to 
whatever God commands, to which reference has just been made, is 
but an aspect of this basic mood. 

They assert, ‘None shall enter Paradise unless he be a Jew or a 
Christian.' This is nothing but their heart's desire, Say thou, 
‘Then, bring your proof* tf what you say is true,' Nay, but who- 
soever submits his face [i.e. his whole self] to God and show 
kindness [to hss neighbors], he shall have his reward from his 
Ix>rd. (II, 105-106/111-11.2) 

'Hie same is true of the absolute reliance which any believer who is at 
all worthy of the name is expected to place upon the goodness of 
God, The attitude of maintaining unshakable reliance (tmuakkul) 

27 '-Junk* i.«- h$7nlyvl al-ffkttfytih, -w remarks, Taftir, ad lac. 
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whatever may happen is one of the fundamental properties of a true 
Muslim. 

Verily, the final decision is only with God. Upon Him do I rely, 
and upon Him let all rely who would rely. (XII* 67) 

Upon God let the believers rely. And why should we not place 
reliance upon God when He has shown us the ways to follow? We 
will surely endure with patience whatever ho rt you do us. Upon 
God let all rely who would rely. (XlV, 14-15/11-12) 

Upon God do you rely if you are believers, (V, 36/23) 

The last-quoted passage is of particular importance in that it brings 
out most clearly and tersely the semantic relationship between 
'reliance', i&tvahkuf and 'belief, Tmdtt, in the Qufanic conception. 
In just the same way the following example reveals the close inter¬ 
connection between L fcar of God' and L humblc-mindcdness': 

Give good tiding into the humble-minded whose hearts, whenever 
God is mentioned, tremble with fear. (XXII, 35-36/34-35) 

Here the word actually used for Tear 1 is not taqwd} but the verb 
tcajtla which means 'to palpitate with fear'* 'to entertain an acute 
fear'. As for the ‘huijible-ixiindedness’* the word used in this passage 
is mukhbit, the adjectival-participial form of ikhbfit. There are a number 
of other terms expressing nearly the same thing. The root KH- SHF 
is one of the commonest. Here 1 give two examples of its usage, whose 
general contextual situations bring out admirably well what kind of 
human character and what type of conduct are considered most 
deserving of the adjective 'humble 1 . 

Seek help patiently and in prayer. Verily, this will appear extremely 
difficult save to the humble-minded {khdshF) who are well aware 
that they shall meet their Lord [on the Day of judgment], and that 
unto Him they arc all going back. (II, 42-43/45-46) 

You may believe in it [i.e* the QurianJ, or believe not. Those who 
were given the knowledge before this, whenever it is recited to 
them, fall down prostrate upon their beards, and say* 'Glory be to 
our Lord! Verily, the promise of our Lord wilt come to pass.’ 
And so they fall down prostrate upon their beards weeping the 
while* and it makes them humble-hearted ever more, (XVII, 
108-109/107-109} 

Another important word for humbleness is tadmru\ The example 
which follows is of particular significance for our purpose because, 
by putting this word in sharp contrast with its antithesis, it throws a 
revealing Sight on the structure of its semantic category. 
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We have sent [Apostles] unto peoples before thee, and seized them 
with distress and hardship, in order that they might be humble 
{yaiadarrdUna), Ah, if only they had been humble when Our 
might came upon them! But their hearts became [the more] 
hardened, and Satan embellished to their minds what they were 
doing. (Vr h 42-43) 

'His heart becomes [or is] hard’ is a standing expression in the 
Qiir^an used to denote the peculiar mental attitude of the kafir. 
This wo know from other evidences, as wc shall 3ce in full detail in a 
later chapter dealing with the concept of kafir , So we have here a very 
significant formula of semantic antithesis: 'humbleness' (tadarnf) 
is opposed to H ungratefulness ’ (kufir). And since, as wo already know, 
ungratefulness is, in the Quranic conception, ihc very basis of 
'unbelief', we may safely conclude that 'humbleness' is an essential 
part of 4 belief\ 

It is highly important to remark in this connection that the Qur'an 
employs constantly the verb ktakbara describing the usual attitude 
of the pagan Arabs towards the evangelistic preaching of Muhammad. 
htakbara is a verb derived fmm the root KBR " big’ and means some¬ 
thing like 'to consider one’s self big',, L to be haughty, insolent, or 
arrogant’, I have already referred to the negative side of its semantic 
structure, and much more will be said in a later context Here it must 
suffice to note that Islam and Jahiliyah stood at antipodes with each 
other as regards the principle of submission and humbleness as a 
fundamental way of life. As a matter of fact all the Islamic virtues 
deriving from, this principle are the evact opposite^ of the cardinal 
virtues which the Arabs of the desert were so proud of- Indeed* 
Submission is the East thing which might be expected of a pagan 
Arab, As a poet said: 

We refuse to all men submission to their leading 
till we lead them ourselves, yea, without reloads 

And he will stubbornly refuse to change this attitude even in the 
presence of God, For, to his mind accustomed to the lukewarm and 
halfhearted worship of idols, a god, after all* is not and cannot be an 
absolute being, absolutely superior to human beings. 

As for the virtue of 'humble-mindedness’, it goes without saying 
that for a Jahili Arab it was nothing but an evidence of base-minded - 
ness. In his view, only those who were haseborn and, consequently, 
had no natural right to he haughty and proud could, and indeed 
should, make themselves humble. 

'Reliance' was held highly valuable in desert Conditions; only if 
28 c AbEd h . sl-Abn^, IV, 30. 
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was not such submissive reliance on a superior being as Islam de¬ 
manded, but a more human kind of reliance subsisting among the 
members of the tribe, and, in particular, reliance on one’s self. Self- 
reliance was a mark of a noble nature. It was a basic attitude which 
was expected to manifest itself in all phases of human conduct* It 
was designated by the word isttgkna\ This word derives from a root 
meaning 4 free from want' and is used to denote the attitude of a man 
who considers himself absolutely free in all his doings, who stands 
completely independent, or dependent only upon himself. Such an 
excess of self-confidence, viewed from the standpoint of Islam, 
represents a glaring case of insolence and presumptuousness because 
it implies ultimately denying the fact of man’s creatureliness. The 
Qurian emphasizes repeatedly that the only One who has the full 
right to- take pride in being self-reliant or independent in the true 
sense is God. But to this point we shall have occasion to return later. 
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V. The Islamization 
of Old Arab Virtues 


Hitherto it has been my constant endeavor to bring to light 
the basic antagonism that exists between Islam and Jahiliyah regard¬ 
ing the fundamental principles of life. We would do a grave injustice,, 
however, to the spirit of Jahiliyah and even to the position of Islam 
itself if wc supposed that the latter denied and rejected without 
discrimination all the moral ideals of pre-lslatnic Arabia as essentially 
incompatible with its monotheistic faith. There is clearly recognisable 
a certain, continuity between the Quranic outlook and the old Arab 
world view, as much as there is a wide cleavage between them. This 
is particularly noticeable in the sphere of ethical qualities. In this 
chapter we shall deal with this aspect of the problem. 

It is true that in many important respects IslSm broke completely 
with the old paganism; but it is, we should not forget, no less true 
that, in spite of the bitter attacks on the pagans and their idolatrous 
customs, the Quran adopted and revived, in a new form suited to 
the needs of monotheism, many of the outstanding virtues of paganism, 
'llicre is a certain respect in which we might perhaps speak of the 
moral aspect of Islam even as a restoration of some of the old Arab 
ideals and nomadic virtues which had degenerated in the hands of 
the wealthy merchants of Mecca before the rise of this religion. 
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It is quite significant in this connection that, in the pictures of 
Muhammad which the pious Muslim writers of later ages have left, 
wc often see a typical hero of the Arabian desert. Interestingly 
enough, the personal characteristics attributed to Muhammad in the 
books of Tradition are quite in line with the. old nomadic ideals of 
man that we find so highly praised in the works of prc-lslamic poets. 
Take for example the following description of the personality of the 
Prophet by ,r Ali b. Abi Tahb, given by Ibn HiahSm 1 in the 
*He was of all men the most open-handed, most stout-hearted, most 
truthful of tongue, most loyal in the keeping of his trusts, most 
serene of mind, and the noblest in friendly intercourse. Those who 
saw him for the first time feared him, but those who got acquainted 
with him loved him. Indeed, a man like him I have never seen/ 
This is nothing but a picture of an ideal man, containing no element 
at all that might have been repugnant to the moral sense of a Jihill 
Arab. 

Be that as it may, we encounter in the Qur'an many of the moral 
ideals of the desert in the new garment of Islam. We have already 
seen that the highest ethical ideal of the Jahiliyah was munmfak t and 
that it included such various virtues as generosity, bravery and 
courage, patience, trustworthiness, and truthfulness. In fact, to all 
these virtues the Muslims are exhorted very earnestly in the Quran. 
What is much more important to note, however, h that Islam did 
not revive or restore these nomadic virtues as it found them among 
the Bedouin. In adopting and assimilating them into its system of 
moral teachings, Islam purified and freshened them, making their 
energy flow into certain channels which it had prepared. Linguistic¬ 
ally wc may say that with the advent of Islam some of the key ethical 
terms of Jahiliyah underwent a specific semantic transformation. 

Of the semantic categories of these words some became thereby 
considerably expanded, some were narrowed down and some were 
developed in entirely new directions. In any case, in the Qurianic 
teaching the old murmnah was made to abandon all its harmful ex¬ 
cesses and to assume a more civilized form. It began to work as a new 
moral energy in the mid&t of the growing community of the Muslims, 
And undoubtedly this has given a very specific coloring to Is lami c 
ethical culture. 

Generosity 

We shall begin with the virtue of tlberal-mii’idedness or generosity, 
to- which reference has often been made in the foregoing pages. It 
is quite natural that under desert conditions the spirit of charity 

1 (bn IshHLjj I, 2-hb. 
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and generosity should be given, an exceedingly high place in the list 
of noble qualities. In the desert,, where even the basic; material 
necessities are very scarce, acts of hospitality and helpfulness are 
beyond any doubt a necessary aspect of the struggle for existence. 
But there is something more than that. We may observe first of all 
that generosity in the minds of the pagan Arabs was closely connected 
with the jahili conception of * honor \ As a great poet of Jahdiyah, 
Zuhayr b, Abi RulmS, said- 

Whoever makes of generosity a shield for his personal honor makes 

it grow. But whoever neglects to guard himself from blame, will be 
blamed.^ 

Acts of generosity were held as a proof of genuine nobility. And the 
more extravagant and impulsive an act of generosity was, the more 
it tended to arouse admiration. For a pagan Arab, charity was not 
simply a natural manifestation of his feeling of tribal solidarity, for 
very often it extended beyond the members of his own tribe to the 
strangers who happened to be there. Nor was it always dictated by 
the motive of benevolence and kindness. It was first and foremost an 
act of chivalry, A man who could make a royal display of his generosity 
was a true dandy of the desert. Generosity in tliis Sense was a master 
passion of the Arabs, It was not so much a 'virtue' os a blind, irre¬ 
sistible impulse that was deeply rooted in the Arab heart. We may 
profitably recall at tins point the fact already referred to, that the 
pre-IsEamic ports used to boast of their habit of excessive wine- 
drinking as a mark of a genuinely generous nature, that is. as a mark of 
nobility, A man of noble nature, so they sang, should not care for the 
morrow. The true meaning of this is that he should perform acts of 
liberality for the joy of playing the dandy. And, to inspire the greatest 
degree of admiration in the minds of the onlookers, not to speak of 
the guests themselves, the liberality should naturally go to the ex¬ 
treme of thoughtless prodigality, yitim TH, of whom many half- 
legendary stories have been handed down to us by tradition, was 
aeknowlcdgedly a perfect embodiment of the Bedouin ideals of 
generosity. We should remember in this connection that the adjective 
harim is just the word in Old Arabic for such a combination of the 
ideas of lavish generosity and nobility* Karim, In other words, is a 
man who is acknowledged by everybody to be ‘noble h just because 
he proves bis own noble birth concretely in his acts of limitless 
generosity. We have already seen how the Outran dealt a blow to the 
semantic category of this adjective bv redefining It forcibly in terms 
of the fear of God and piety. 

Basically the position adopted by the Prophet of Islam agrees 

2 y, i iT-in yr b. Abi Su.Li.vii, Mtfallaqah, v, $[, in Septan MoalLifuit. 
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with the outlook of the pagan Arabs in that it, too, places a high value 
upon charity. For him, no less than for a Jahili, generosity represented 
an important virtue. The sole fact that he made it the economic 
basis of his new rcltgio’political community goes to show clearly how 
high it stood in his estimation. Besides, in itself the nomadic ideal of 
generosity contained nothing offensive to, and incompatible with, the 
central tenets of the Islamic faith, 

I am not a man who lurks about fearfully among the hills. 

I am here ready to help, whenever people cal! for my charity. 

So the Jahili poet Tarafah once declared boastingly. 1 * Fearfully', 
that is, through fear of guests who might come to his tent expecting 
hospitalities. Nothing prevents such an attitude from being honorable 
and praiseworthy in the eyes of the Muslims. In fact, we see the 
famous panegyrist of Muhammad, the poet Hassao b. Thabit, 
describing him in an encomium as a man who 'is lavishly generous 
with his possessions, whether inherited or newly gained, even in times 
of hardship when an admittedly liberal man would hesitate to give 
of his wealth.' 

Only there is a fundamental difference between the two positions. 
The difference lies in this, that Islam denied all value to acts of 
generosity originating in the desire to make a show. Dandyism or 
chivalry for its own sake was in this view nothing hut a satanic passion. 
What is important is not the act of generosity, but the motive under¬ 
lying iu All acts of generosity are absolutely valueless that come from 
the source of vainglory and pride, 

O believers, you must not make your charity vain by grudging and 
making disagreeable remarks, as. one who expends of his wealth 
simply for the pleasure of an ostentatious display, and not from his 
belief in God and the Last Day. Such a man may be compared to 
a smooth stone covered with soil; a rainstorm smites it and leaves 
it smooth and bare. Though they have amassed great wealth, they 
can make naught out of that, for God guides not the Kafirs. 
(II, 266/264) 

it follows that, although generosity is a virtue, it ceases to he a virtue 
and even becomes positively a vice if it goes to the length of waste¬ 
fulness. It is significant that in this verse he who does this is ex¬ 
plicitly called a Kafir. In another verse a prodigal is formally declared 
the Devil's brother: 

Give the kinsman his due, and the poor, and the wayfarer. But 
never waste in sheer waste, for those who squander are brothers 

J Tanifiilii v, 45, 
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of Satan, and Satan is ever ungrateful (fcdfir) to his Lord. (XVlI, 
2S“3g/26“27) 

Niggardliness is of course dishonorable, it is admittedly a moral 
■defect or a vice. But the excess of lavi&hness is no leas a dishonorable 
moral defect- Keep always to the happy medium; this is the rule of 
conduct that must control believers in matters concerning private 
property. 

Keep not thy hand fettered to thy neck T nor yet spread it out too 
widespread, lest thou should&t become an object of reproach or 
stripped naked, Lo, thy Lord spread out His provision to whomso¬ 
ever He will or again straitens it as He will. (XVII, 31-31/29-30) 

The true servants of the Merciful God are.., those who, when 
they spend, are neither prodigal nor miserly, but who ever take 
the constant mean between the two. (XXV* 67) 

In order that generosity may become a genuine Islamic virtue, it 
must first of all be deprived of the thoughtlessness which character¬ 
ized it in the days of Jahiliyah. One who goes to the length of 
slaughtering on the spur of the moment, or worse still merely for 
display, all his camels without stopping a moment to think that his 
act may reduce him and his family to misery and perdition on the 
morrow- such a one may very well have been a model of ttmrutxah 
or haram m Jahiliyah, but is no longer to be considered a nun of 
true generosity. A man of true generosity is. he who ‘expends his 
wealth in God’s way’, that is, from a pious motive. 4 And being 
founded on piety, it must be something w ell - co n trolled and restrained. 
Generosity in Islam is something essentially different from the 
boastful and excessive charity of which the pagan Arabs were So 
fond. Thus the duty of almsgiving was offered to the Muslims as the 
most suitable mold into which they might pour their natural gener¬ 
osity without being led into the satanic vices of haughtiness and 
extravagance. Almsgiving provided in this way a new outlet for the 
old instinct of generosity that was deeply rooted in the Arab soul, 
but it was so calculated, at the same time, as to work as a powerful 
regulator of its excessive energy. 

As is well known, in the Muslim empire after the Prophet’s death, 
almsgiving developed rapidly into a legalised tax known under the 
name of xakdt. There is evidence that tins development was already 
in process during his lifetime. And yet, in the Qur'an itself we find 

4 1 Tlic expending of one's wealth, deserves [the divine] reward only when tt is 
scevnftpttriied hy the wish 10 after God 1 * eouftttilftfKt. to worship Hhm and 
to- obey Him. When ir ii not accompanied by all this, the doer does not deserve 
eny revn-and by his nCtiiHi, 1 Sharif a(-fsd uftada, I 204- 
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no precise indication as to how and how much alms should be paid. 
The believers are strongly exhorted to almsgiving as an act of pious 
benevolence; it atill belongs to the Sphere of personal ethics rather 
than that of Social duties; it is a religious duty. It should be noted in 
this connection that those verses in which almsgiving Is enjoined 
upon the believers—and which, by the way, are extremely numerous 
—contain almost always some reference to T'aith 1 as it3 ultimate 
source and 'eschatological reward’ as its final result. 

Believe in God and His Apostle, and expend [he, give alms] of 
that which He has given you in inheritance. Those of you who 
believe and give alms, for them there shall be a great reward. 

(lvii, 7 ) 

Those tvho expend their wealth in God’s way may be Compared 
to a grain that sprouts seven ears, in every ear a hundred grains. 
God will increase for whom He pleases. For God embraces all 
and knows everything. Those who expend their wealth in God’s 
way, and then follow not up what they expended with grudging 
and the making of disagreeable remarks, those shall have their 
wage with their lord, and no Fear shall come upon them, neither 
shall they grieve. (IT, 263-364 (zOt-lfa) 

From some passages of the Quran we gather that there were people, 
particularly among the Arabs of the desert, who, though outwardly 
good Muslims, regarded the alms they gave as a sort of fine (tttaghram) 
or compulsory donation, whereas the Muslims worthy of the name 
should regard all that they expended in alms as a means of approach¬ 
ing God. 

Of the Bedouin there are some who regard what they expend [in 
the way of God] as a forced donation, and wait [in secret] a turn of 
fortune against you [i,c. the Muslims]. Against them shall be the 
turn of evil fortuTie* for God hears all and knows all. 

Again of the Bedouin there are some who believe in God and the 
Last Day, and take what they spend for a means of approach to 
God and £o the prayers of the Apostle. And so it really is a means 
of approach. (IX, 99-100/98-99) 

But even here, even in the way of God, thoughtless extravagance is 
to he avoided. Almsgiving is a religious duty imposed on every 
Muslim, but to give out all one has too liberally and thoughtlessly 
until one is cast by one's own hands into perdition is neither more nor 
less than to fall back Into- the godless folly nf Jahiliyah, The following 
passage from 5 (krah II is best understood, I think, as referring to 
this point, though according to the old commentaries it is capable 
of being explained in several other ways. 
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Expend your wealth in God’s way* but cast not yourselves by 
your own hands into perdition. 5 Try to do good,* for God loves 
the good-dotrs (jrtpt^jiriFu). (II, 191/195) 

If it is disgraceful to be cast hy one's own bands to ruin,, it is 
much more disgraceful! to be called a 'niggard’. Niggardliness (bukhtf 
as the opposite of the virtue of generosity, was looked upon as a 
glaring case of shamelessness and ignominy. In view of the highest 
estimation in which generosity stood, it is indeed quite natural that 
in both Jahiliyah and Islam niggardliness was regarded as a most 
despicable quality; and to show even the slightest sign of it was held 
as something of which a 4 manly" man should be ashamed. The poet 
Zuhayr in a famous passage of his Ode, known as an epitome of the 
desert ethics says: 

He who, beiug in possession of great wealth, shows himself 
niggardly of it towards his folk shall end by being shunned and 
reviled. 7 

It is told that Muhammad onoc asked the people of Banu Salamah, 
l Who is your chief ? T ; when they replied, *aJ-Jadd b. Qays, though 
he is a niggard \ the Apostle said 'There is no disease more malignant 
than niggard tineas.’ 3 

It is highly probable, as Professor Watt suggests^ that about the 
time of Muhammad the conduct of the rich Meccans particularly 
tended to show signs of such a dishonorable nature, and that it is 
chiefly these rich Meccan merchants that are so severely rebuked in 
the Qur'an as 4 niggards 3 who are incorrigibly rotten to the core. 
We should remember, however, that even in the desert in the day's of 
jahiliyah there appear to have been a large number of persons who 
were conspicuous by their niggardliness and covetousness. The very 
fact that so many poets in so many passages of their works declare 
emphatically that they are perfectly free from the vice is good evidence 
of the existence of it in the society. 

A contemporary Arab scholar, 30 writing about the life of the pn> 
Islamic Arabs has drawn our attention to a vety curious fact that, as 
far as one can gather from the poetry of Jahiliyah and old traditions 

1 i.c, 'by squandering it thoujthdcssly w »S to endanger flwm livelihood b 
at-Bajydiiwra Tafttr, ad. lac* 

^ i.e„ your aim in ujtpenLliznt ifi a]n:s should he *olrly to do mi act u£ JtLtuln^aa, 
and not to nn-iiJw a show of eatravjgnnt liberality. 

7 Ziihayr h. Ahi SttltnS, v. ga. 

¥ Ihn Ishaq. I, 

s Watt, Chapter III, Section 3., pp. 

Ahmad MubitTumad a]-Hfaff: uls-Arabiyak n ho ttFShi c r 0 l-Jdhili 

[The life of chc Arabs as nuirorod tn pre- Islamic poeriyj (Cairo, ipjaJ, pp. 25a fT. 
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contained in the ’Book of Songs 1 and others, this was particularly 
the case with women. From abundant evidence he draw's a conclusion 
to the effect that in the time of Jahiliyah women generally tended to 
be niggards, or at least they had to show themselves more niggardly 
than men because of their particular position in society and in the 
home. In their eyes, t|ic principle of unrestrained generosity was nut 
a praiseworthy virtue at alij it was, on the contrary, an incurable 
vice of the other sex, which was all the more to be repressed because 
it was hy nature harmful and destructive to the happiness of family 
life. From the feminine standpoint, generous hospitality—particularly 
when it was too generous- -was nothing more than stupidity and 
foolishness (safah)* In fact, in old poetry we see wives described as 
incessantly casting reproach on their husbands for their carelessness 
in squandering away their precious tilings, and men, on their part* 
us busy making attempt to justify their extravagant generosity, the 
only excuse they can afford being that such generosity is the sole 
way to an eternal fame, while wealth is the way to blame and sltamc. 

It would be extremely interesting to observe that the point of 
view of the rich Meccan merchants at the time of the rise of Islam 
was exactly the same as that of the Jahill housewives just referred to. 
Here, in the essentially mercantile eommunity of Mecca, the ideal 
of muruu'ah had lost its alFpowcrful Influence. r rhc tribal sense of 
honor was no longer capable of functioning as the real basis of human 
life. Wealth, not honor, was now the ideal of life. Wealth, of which the 
desert Arabs used to speak in such disparaging terms as a way to 
blame and shame, was regarded here as the only way to glory. Far 
from being a vice, niggardliness was now a sign of a good financial 
ability, the real source of power and eminence in society. It is natural 
that the rich Meccans, even after they adopted Islam, still continued 
to 'clench their hands’, to use the Quranic expression (IX, 68/67), 
and grudged giving the prescribed alms or even flatly refused, to give 
anything. It is also natural that the Qur'an should accuse them of 
niggardliness. 

Some of them have given a solemn pledge to God that L if He give 
us of His bounty, wc will su rely give alms and become of the good 
believers. 1 And yet, when He actually gave them of His bounty, 
they showed themselves niggardly (hokhilu, a verbal form of bukhl) 
thereof* and turned away and swerved aside. (IX, 76^77/75—76) 

The Qur'an does not hesitate to threaten them with the most dreadful 
eschatological punishment. 

Let not those who show themselves niggardly {yubkholuna, a 
verbal form of bukhl) of what God has given them of His bounty 
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count that it is better fur them. Nay, it is worse for them, for on the 
day of Resurrection they shall have hung around their necka all 
that they have been so niggardly of, (III, 175-176/180) 

Those who stone up gold and silver, and expend it not in God’s 
way—give them the good tidings of a painful torment! On the day 
when they shall be heated in the fire of Hell, and thek foreheads 
shall be burnt therewith, and their sides and their backs likewise. 
‘This is [the reward] of what you have stored up for yourselves; 
So taste you now what you stored upP (IX, 34-35) 

I should like to draw attention to the small phrase L in God’s way' in 
this passage. It shows that there again what is made the target of 
condemnation is not niggardliness in general, but niggardliness in the 
specific sphere of religious activity. It is, in other words, those who 
are niggardly in the way of God, those who reveal thek niggardly 
nature particularly in the fulfilment of the duty of almsgiving, that 
arc sentenced to the eternal punishment of Hell. For the same 
Kafirs themselves were quite ready and willing to spend their wealth 
generously when they knew that they were thereby aiding the cause 
of resistance to Muhammad’s new religious movement. Many 
verses of the Qur^n bear witness to this: 

1 Lo! Kafirs spend their wealth freely for the purpose of debarring 
men from God’s way. 1 (VIII, 3b) 

The vigorous denunciation by Islam of niggardliness as a vice 
worthy of severe punishment had nothing novel and unfamiliar 
about it in the social circumstances of the day, particularly among the 
desert Arabs, Tt was. in a certain respect nothing but a revival of an 
important aspect of the old nomadic ideal. And If we take into ac¬ 
count the tendency towards niggardliness among Jahill women, we 
might perhaps speak of it as a restoration of the specifically 1 manly * 
aspect of the ideal of tmirtiwak. But it was not simple revivification 
of the old Bedouin sentiment of hatred towards all that debars men 
from lavish generosity. It is highly characteristic of Islam that it 
tried to revive this sentiment not as it was there, but in a form best 
suited to its own requirements. To the old inveterate hatred of 
niggardliness in the Arab mind it gave a fresh stimulus, giving it a 
new direction and furnishing it with a new invigorating ideal. 

This, however, should not make us forget that this condemnation 
of niggardliness ‘in. the way of God’ was backed by a deep insight 
into the essential feature of human nature, Man is by nature ,oig“ 
gardly, covetous, and greedy. Niggardliness in God’s way is, viewed, 
from this point, but a manifestation of the more fundamental 
tendency of the human soul, 
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Sav, ‘ Even if you were In possession of the treasuries of my Lord’s 
mercy, yet you would surely remain tight-fisted, ever afraid of 
expending. Verily man is niggardly/ (XVII, 102/100) 

The word here translated ‘niggardly’ is qatur^ which means the same 
as bttkkU, that is, one who is characterized by buhhf a niggardly, 
avaricious, or stingy person. The root QTR appears in a verbal form 
in Surah XXV, 67. There it is used very significantly in antithesis 
to isrdf the act of squandering away one’s wealth carelessly. ‘The 
true servants of God are .. . those who , . . neither squander 
(yiurryfij) nor yet behave too niggardly (yaqturu), but who ever take 
the constant mean between the two extremes/ From this it is clear 
that qatt represents the other extreme of the scale starting from 
prodigality in the direction of non-prodigality, that is H niggardliness 
in the utmost degree. 

The Qur'an 0fiery in this sphere another Important word, shuhh 
(or shaikh ur shihh), meaning the utmost degree of niggardliness or 
covetousness. The word tends to carry an clement of strong depreca¬ 
tion and disapproval; it presents niggardliness as a reprehensible 
state of mind. Concerning the difference between shuhh and Imhhl, 
it is sald u that hukhl denotes the very act of niggardliness whereas 
shuhh refers to the particular state of the soul that necessitates acts 
of niggardliness. This interpretation appears to be confirmed by the 
Quranic usage of the word in question. It is at any rate highly signifi¬ 
cant that the Qur’an uses shuhh in reference to the essential nature 
of the human soul. 

Shuhh is in the very nature of the souls. But if you do acts of 
charity through fear of God, verily God will never fail to take 
notice of what you do, (IV, 127/128) 

Fear God as much as you can, and give ear, and obey, and expend 
willingly for the sake of your souls. And whosoever is saved from 
the shuhh of his soul, such are the prosperous. (LX IV, 16; see also 
LEX, 9) 

Courage 

I have tried to show how the Quran revived the old ideal of generosity 
in the religious atmosphere of the newly formed Muslim community 
and succeeded in developing the peculiarly Arab impulse to generosity 
into a genuine Islamic virtue. Practically the same thing is true of the 
virtue of bravery. 

Now it was natural that in desert conditions courage or bravery 

U al-Iiukhl: TiLi/j at-mari; ni-shu^t: ai-hdiah al-nafidniyah allali taqtadi dhdlika 
al-mirf- sl-BuatimTs Jtfwfrfj! 1, 69. 
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ivas given the highest place among the virtues, ft w m admittedly m 
essential ingredient of the murtiwak. In the Arabian steppes where the 
forces of nature were so severe against human beings and where 
brigandage, far from constituting a crime, was often almost the only 
alternative to death, nothing could excel in importance physical 
strength and military prowess. The tribal honor among the pagan 
Arabs, of which I have given above a somewhat detailed description, 
was to a large extent a matter of prowess. For the Arabs of the desert, 
the bloodiest fight, whether tribal or personal, was the very source and 
mainspring of life as well as of honor, The time was indeed hard for 
weaklings and cowards. 

My lineage goes not back to weaklings and die unarmoured 
Nor to seme abject, miserable cowards on the battlefield* 

But a soil of those warriors am I, who used to smite 
The streaks of the helms whenever they met them. 

Who with long sword-belts, imperturbably went to death. 

So says Dirar b. al-Kbattab with evident pride. In the desert where, 
as the poet Zuhayr says, ‘he who defends not his watering-place 
with his own weapons will have it devastated, and he who wrongs not 
Others will himself be wronged*, bravery was not simply a defensive 
weapon; it was something much more positive and aggressive, 
Zuhayr does not mind declaring openly in his moral teaching that it 
is not enough for 'a warrior, fierce as a Hon* to strike back and chastise 
his enemy when the latter has struck him a blow; he should rather 
take the initiative and become an aggressor when no otic wrongs 
him,’i* Thus the virtue of courage and bravery among the pagan 
Arabs was often no better than cruelty and inhuman ferocity in 
tribal feuds. We have already seen that this ls precisely what char¬ 
acterises jdhilfyah as opposed to hilm. 

Islam does not differ From Jahdiyah in Eta praise of courage and 
scorn of cowardice. Here too, as in pagan times, it was the highest 
honor for men to be described as 'unfaltering in danger, no weakling 
they; bold and intrepid against their enemy in every arena of battle" 
(KaT h. Malik), and it was no less a disgrace for the Muslims than 
for the pagan Arabs to have it reported: 'They shrank from death; 
that is why their private pasture land was taken as a spoil. ITiey did 
the act of base and mean cowards/ Just as in the case of generosity* 
however, Islam cut off all excessive elements from this Jahili virtue 
and made out of it a typically Islamic virtue. In the days of paganism 
courage was displayed, as it were, for courage*s sake. A broad survey 
of pre-lslamic poetry creates an impression that the Jahill warriors 
showed dauntless* reckless courage on the battlefield only to gratify 

11 ZuhftyF h. Ah' Sulrnd, Mifallatfah, vv. 3.S-J9. 
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an irresistible desire; courage w r as then largely a matter of un¬ 
restrained and unre&trainable impulse. In Islam this underwent a 
peculiar transformation, without, however, losing an atom of its 
Original energy* It was no longer a blind, unruly impulse. It was now 
a noble* well-disciplined courage with a lofty atm serving the cause 
of the right religion; courage * in the way of find/ 

O you who believe, smite the Kafirs in your neighborhood until 
you bring them to cry mercy. But always remember that God is. 
with the god-fearing (IX, 124/123) 

Will you not smite a people who broke their pledges and intended 
to expel the Apostle? They attacked you first. What ] Are you afraid 
of them? God deserves more that you should be afraid of Him* if 
you are really believers. 

Smite them/ God will chastise them at your hands, and disgrace 
them, and help you against them towards victory. He will heal the 
breasts of a people who believe, and will remove the burning rage 
from their hearts. God turns into whom He pleases, (IX, 13-35) 

Rumor spread incredibly fast in the desert. For a Jahill warrior it 
was an unbearable shame to have it said that he had turned his back 
upon the enemy on the battlefield and fled before them, for it was 
sure to bring the deepest disgrace not only upon his own head but also 
upon the tribal honor itself. For a Muslim, too, to fly before the enemy 
when fighting in the way of God was to commit the most infamous 
offence against religion and God, To be called a runaway ( fanar) 
was a moral stain that could not be wiped off easily, Thus in the battle 
of MTtah in A,H. FI, the Muslim army was severely smitten by the 
overwhelmingly numerous enemy. The famous * Sword of Allah*, 
Khalid b. aJ-Walid, being a great commander* decided to beat a 
hasty retreat in order to avoid spilling Muslim blood to no purpose. 
When, however, the army came back to Medina, the enraged crowd 
threw dirt at them, shouting, ‘O you runaways] How durst you flee 
in the way of God?* And even Muhammad could not allay the 
excitement. It is related about a certain Salamah h. Ilisham that he 
oonld not go out of his house even a step. His wife, when asked ,* How 
is it that I do not see your husband at prayers with the Apostle 
together with other believers?* is said to have replied, 'By God, it is 
actually impossible for him to go out. For every time he does the 
people shout* “ Coward l You fled in GotTa way t" so much so that he 
remains nowadays in his house and never goes nut/ 13. We find the 
same state of mind expressed in the Qurian, though with a mitigating 
reservation which is intended to justify the cases in which the Muslims 
have to beat a retreat for some strategic purpose, 
li ]hfi Ish&j, II, 79S. 
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O you who believe, when you encounter the Kafirs marching 
against you, turn not your back to them. He who on such a day 
turns his back to them—unless he he escaping by stratagem to 
attack them afresh nr withdrawing to join another troop—has 
incurred the wrath of God; his final habitation will be Hell; an evil 
journey, indocdl (VIII, 15-16) 

Those who show reluctance in going forth in. the way of God disclose 
by that very attitude that they are not true Muslims. 

Wo matter how they may swear by God that they belong to your 
community [Le. that they are Muslims], they are in reality not of 
you, for they are a people of a cowardly nature [yafraqunu: faraq 
meaning ( to be timorous, pusillanimous*) (IS, 56) 

In the following passage it is categorically affirmed that the true 
believer [nttEmin), that is, 'he who is god-fearing’ (muttaql) does not 
fear his human enemy, and is ready to fight strenuously with his 
wealth and his person, while he who does not fear God does fear to 
fight in His way. 

Those who believe in God and the Last Day will never beg off 
from going to fight; they will strive with their wealth and their 
lives, God is aware of those who fear Him. They alone beg off 
from thee who believe not in God and the Last Day, and whose 
hearts are in doubt, so that they waver in their doubt. (IX, 44-45} 

To put it in a nutshell, what is now demanded of a true believer is no 
longer that brute courage of which the poets of Jahiliyah Spoke so 
boastingly, but an entirely new kind of military prowess born of, and 
based on, a firm belief in God and the Last Day. In jahillyah courage 
was something groundless and without direction. The Quran 
provided it with a definite direction, and succeeded, as the sub’ 
sequent history of the Islamic empire affords abundant proof, in 
creating out of it the most formidable weapon in the hands of the 
believers for fighting the enemies of Allah. 

Loyalty 

That faithfulness or trustworthiness was one of the highest and most 
characteristic virtues in the desert is known to every reader of pre- 
Islamic poetty and traditions. As might be expected, the Jahi]t 
virtue of loyalty was largely a matter of kinship by blood, Tt was 
mostly practiced within the hounds of the tribe; and within this 
narrow' spliere, loyalty ruled absolute and supreme. It manifested 
itself as the most disinterested self-sacrifice on behalf of one’s kins¬ 
men, the most faithful devotion to one’s friends,, and also as the 
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greatest fidelity shown in the keeping of a covenant plighted and trust 
committed. Very often a. solemn compact could extend the sphere of 
effectiveness of this virtue even hevond the limits of the tribe. This is 
illustrated by the typical example of SamaVal b, c AdiyI, which is too 
well-known now to be repeated in detail here. 14 Demanded by a 
besieging tyrant to surrender Lhe coats of mail which the poet 
Imru^ al-Qays had committed to him, Samaw'al, though no relative 
of the poet by blood, refused to do so and finally saw liis son slaught¬ 
ered before his own eyes-,. Even today the name of SamaW’al survives 
on the lips of the Arabs- as the highest embodiment of the Bedouin 
ideal of loyalty. And the poet Zuhayr, in the oft-quoted verse says 
concerning voq/o 9 : 

He who proves faithful to his covenant escapes blame, and he 

whose heart aims at the calmness of integrity will never have to 

falter , 15 

This fervent veneration of faithfulness and loyalty Islam inherited 
from Jihillyah, in its original nomadic vigorousness, It is dear from 
both the Qur’an itself and Apostolic Tradition that the virtue of 
loyalty peculiar to the desert Arabs was adopted by Islam as an 
important item of its moral code and was even given there a very high 
place, of honour. Just as in the case of other nomadic ideals, however, 
Islam did not remain content with simple adoption, but developed 
this old virtue in a peculiar way, and succeeded in leading it into the 
groove of monotheistic faith. This islamizatiuii of the nomadic 
virtue of loa/iF was effected in two distinct but closely related 
directions: in the sphere of ordinary social relationships among the 
believers themselves, and in the properly religious sphere concerning 
the vertical relationship between God and man. 

Qn the first of these two points little need be said here. For any 
detailed discussion of this aspect of the question would be nothing 
more than tedious repetition of w r hat was already said in the preceding 
chapter concerning the abolition of tribal solidarity in Islam, The 
virtue of tsafd 3 ^ having been born of a particular consciousness of 
blood fellowship produced by a solemn ceremony of sacrifice, was 
primarily a tribal or intertribal affair. Tt was first of all the most 
chivalrous devotion to each other between the members of one and the 
same tribe. It was, secondly, the sacred Covenant Connection between 
different tribes and dans. Any two tribes that happened to agree on 
anything, friendship, for example, or marriage, trading, etc,, offered 
a common sacrifice to some deity, and entered thereby into a solemn 
agreement, Islam, by breaking down all limitations due to the tribal 
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pattern of society > put the virtue of fidelity on a wider basis, trans¬ 
formed it into something supertribal, truly human., Wafa' thus 
became a moral force capable of operating in an individualistic 
society. 

What is much more important is the second of the two points 
distinguished above: the Islamic transformation of roafd 1 in the 
religious sphere. Here we see the Prophet transcending all the crude 
ideas of primitive nomadic religion and betaking himself to the 
characteristically Semitic Conception of Covenant, as a formal expres¬ 
sion of the religious bond between Cad and men. It goes without 
saying that this conception of religion is most typically exemplified 
hy the Old Testament, r l"he most fundamental and most general 
frame within which the religious consciousness of Israel moved and 
developed was the idea of the covenant between Yahwch and the 
people of Israel as a whole, 1 J will be your God, and you shall be My 
people,’ The covenant was first imposed on Israel by Yahweh Himself 
by His act of pure grace in redeeming them out of Egypt, This 
point is repeatedly emphasized in the Quran, too. { We delivered you 
from Pharaoh’s family who were inflicting atrocious tortures,.,, We 
tore in two the Red Sea and delivered you, and drowned Pharaoh’s 
family before your own eyes," (If, 46-47/45-50) But every covenant, 
inasmuch as it is a covenant, puts both parties under obligations. 
By the very act of imposing His covenant on His people, Yahwch 
also laid Himself under obligation to fulfill the covenant conditions; 
He gave His word that He would be Gnd of Israel, love them, 
deliver them, guide them to salvation, with all that is implied by 
"being the God of a people 1 . And, it should be remembered, *God 
never breaks- His promise, though most men do not know it, 3 
(XXX, 5/6), Thus Yahweh and Israel contracted themselves into a 
mutual relationship of claims and rights. It is quite significant that this 
basic relation between Yahweh and Israel as referred to very frequently 
in the Qur'an. 

G children of Israel, remember My blessing with which I blessed 
vou,and fulfill My covenant and I shall fulfill yours. Me you should 
fear. (II, 3 S/ 4 o) 

It 33 beyond doubt also that the Qur^&n transferred this particular 
relationship between Yahweh and Israel into the very center of Islam 
and made it the basic form of the relationship between Allah and the 
Muslims. 

Verily, those who swear fealty tu thee [Muhammad] swear fealty 
by that very act unto God. The hand of God is over their hands 
[representing the ritual ceremony of covenant-making], So who¬ 
soever breaks his oath [after that] breaks it only to his own hurt* 
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and whosoever fulfills his covenant with God, on him will God 

bestow a great reward. (XLVIII, 10) 

The conception of religion as based on a covenant between two parties 
is indeed no less characteristic of the Quran than of the Old Testa¬ 
ment. And practically all the moral values that developed in Islam 
may be said to have something to do with the covenant-idea, directly 
or at least indirectly. The virtue of SDO is perhaps the first of those 
that are most intimately related to this basic conception. 

This root, appears in the Qur'an in a number of forms; 

sudaqa, verbal, pdq, nominal, sddiq, particjpial-adjectivaj, fiddlq, 
emphatic-adjectival, and so on. We may make a beginning by 
noting that among the old Arab lexicographers sidq is recognized 
by common consent to be the exact opposite of hadhib ("falsehood 1 .. 
Tie 1 ), According to I bn Fiiris b, Zahariy a 1 , the famous author of 
one of the earliest alphabetical dictionaries, the basic meaning of the 
root is 'strength", or "hardness \ whether of language or other things. 
This original meaning, he says, is still to be seen in the adjective 
mdq meaning "bard, vigorous". §idq b the "truth 1 of language, so 
named because of its "strength 1 as opposed to the weakness of false¬ 
hood. 1 * 

In effect, the most usual sense of sidq is to "speak truth \ to give 
information which is true, i.e. which conforms to the reality. This 
meaning of the word is clearly seen in the most ordinary sentences 
of the type: "They investigated the report closely and found that the 
reporter had spoken truth ijadaqa)* In sentences of this kind $idq 
means beyond any doubt conformity of language to reality. This, 
however, does not exhaust the whole of its meaning. 

Now the truth of language, that is, the process by which any speech 
becomes true,, may he looked at from two opposite sides, subjective 
and objective. The objective pole is the reality to which language 
conforms. In Arabic this pole is designated by the word haqq , a word 
which is also generally translated " truth 1 ". Haqq then, represents the 
specifically objective side of the truth. Sidq is the opposite pole] it 
refers more particularly to a property in the speaker, which tends to 
make his words correspond with the reality, i.e. his truthfulness. 
'The following example taken from Ibn Ishaq brings out this point 
admirably well. "The Apostle of God informed the people of what 
they knew was truth and 50 "they recognized at once his truth¬ 

fulness {pdq)d 

Equally interesting in this respect is the following verse by 
Tarafah: 

IS- Ilm Firis, Mtfjvm Mayayis &l-Ltrght & 1 c Abd HarQn (Cairo, 

A.1C, 1366-13.71), III, 339. 
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U ,r a-al-sidq ya'lafuhu al-labUh al-mvrtojd * 
tva-al-kadhib ya'lafuhu al-dani al-akhyiah 17 

Truthfulness is a constant quality of a man who is persevering, 
always to be trusted, while falsehood is a constant quality of a man 
vile and deceptive. 

It is interesting to notice in this connection a very curious observation 
made by some Arab lexicographers about the semantic structure of 
fidq. For a given statement to be $idq t we are told h it is not enough that 
the words used conform to reality; they should also conform to the 
idea of reality in the mind of the speaker. It is the existence of the 
intention or determination to be true that constitutes the most 
decisive clement in the semantic structure of fidq r But the formula 
The intention to be true to reality ’ may, as a matter of actual fact, be 
understood in various ways and may cover wider or narrower areas of 
meaning, because the 1 reality 1 admits of considerable variety. It may 
be simply an, objective fad:, popular custom, a rule of conduct, a 
treaty, or again the words one has uttered oneself. In all these cases 
fhlq acquires very obvious implications of sincerity, steadfastness, 
honesty, and trustworthiness. Thus wc encounter many examples of 
actual usage of pdq in the Qur'an as elsewhere, which mere * speaking 
the truth/ could in no way account for. 

The most remarkable of all- -and that not only from the specific 
standpoint of the present chapter, hut more generally—is perhaps the 
case in which sddiq is used in the Quriiin in contrast to kdjir or 
* perfidious \ 

And when, We [Allah] imposed a covenant upon the Prophets, and 
upon thee [Muhanamad], and upon Noah, Abraham, Moses, and 
Jesus son of Mary, We imposed upon them a solemn covenant, 
that He [Allah] might question [on the Last Day] the sddiq 
concerning their sidq t He has prepared for the kqfir a painful 
chastisement, (XXXIII, 7-8) 

We arc told hero that 00 the Day of Judgment all men will be divided 
into two categories: the class of sddiq and the class of kdjv. The 
fddiq are those who have remained throughout their life unswervingly 
true to the covenant obligations, while the kafir are, as we already know 
very well, those who have always shown themselves ungrateful to the 
grace of God, and have been, by imp][Cation, untrue and unfaithful 
to the same covenant. It is highly significant that in this passage sidq 
is spoken of in particular reference to the covenant between God and 
His people. Here the contextual situation forces us to translate 
sddiq by 'faithful 1 , and sidq by ‘faithfulness* or 'loyalty 1 . 

O Tarafsh, Dhadn t ed. M. Sdigsuhn [Paris, i^i), XII, v. 7. 
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In the following passage, in which $ddiq stands opposed to muniifiq 
'perfidious’, the verb sadaqa (in m, pL form sadtiqii) should be ren¬ 
dered as 'they remained true to \ or, 'they fulfilled 1 (their covenant). 

There are amongst the believers men who have remained true 
(sadaqu) to their covenant with. God, and there are some who have 
fulfilled their vow [by martyrdom], and some who still wait and 
have not changed lightly; that God might reward the fddiq, and 
punish the muitafiq if He please, or turn again unto them, (XXXIII, 

The word st dq must perhaps be understood in the same way when 
it appears alongside of C c idl 'justice* in Sflrah. VI, 115, This Inter¬ 
pretation becomes the more probable if we, as I think we should, 
take the latter half of the passage, indicating the absolute unchange- 
ablcness of divine words, as a kind of periphrasis for what is implied 
by sidq, 

Perfect are the words of thy I^ord in pdq and a<B. Naught cao 
change His words. 

Here we see pdq used in reference to the words of tJnd, This means 
Simply that God as an active participant in the ‘covenant 1 remains 
true to His own words. And this k nothing other than a particular 
way of expressing the thought that God's words once uttered cannot 
be changed with fickleness, that, in other words, they are absolutely 
trustworthy. 

However this may be, it is certain that sidq in the sense of 'being 
true to one's wards' comes very near the word sp e/d* which, as we 
saw, also denotes the quality in man of being faithful and loyal. 
And in fact we encounter very often these two terms employed 
side by side synonymously, t.g. ‘I am in covenant with Muhammad 
and I do not wish to break tny word because I have never seen in 
him except faithfulness (mj fa' and And a poet contemporary 

with Muhammad says in a passage of bis poem composed after the 
battle of Uhud: 4 We parted with Abu SufySn on the promise that 
we should meet again at Badr; but we did not find him to his promise 
true (pdq) nor was he a man of faithfulness (ledfl, participial-ad¬ 
jectival form of wafityi 9 

It would not be without interest to note in this connection what 
Abii Bakr is said to have remarked concerning pdq< It is related that, 
when he was elected Khallfah after the Apostle’s death, he declared 
in a passage of his speech,' The es sense of sidq is asrtdntih, while the 
essence of kadhtb is khtydnab . 7 Amdnah is another word meaning the 

1S Ibft Iahiq. Ii, 674, 

l! * Ibid-, p, Gs*. 
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human quality of being trustworthy, trustworthiness, or honesty, 
white khiydnah denotes it3 opposite, namely, trcacherousness, 
betrayal, or perfidy. It will be easy to see how closely sidq, truth, was 
related to the idea of trustworthiness in the linguistic consciousness 
of the old Arabs, and also how high a place it occupied among the 
nomadic a» well as the Islamic virtues. 

There remains to explain one more important form derived from 
the same root, $iddiq. It is extremely difficult to 3tate in a definite 
manner the exact meaning of this controversial term. One thing is 
certain; that this is a mubafcghah (intensive, lit-, exaggerating) form 
of dtq r It denotes, in other words, the highest possible degree of 
fidg\ but this is still very ambiguous because sidq, as wc know, has 
two distinguishable aspects. According to the commonest view among 
the Arab philologists. It refers specifically to the element of speaking 
the troth, Siddlq in this view means 'highly veracious', 'who speaks 
nothing but truth*, 1 who never lies'. 

Now the term siddlq is widely known as the honorary epithet of the 
Kiialifah Abu Bakr, and is generally understood in this sense. A 
closer examination, however, of the traditional account of the 
occasion on which Abu Bakr received this honorific would lead us to 
a somewhat different interpretation- Tradition relates that, when 
Muhammad, immediately after the famous experience of the 
ascension to Heaven and the miraculous night journey to JciTisalem, 
gave a detailed account of this experience, grave doubts were aroused 
in the minds of all Muslims who were there with regard to its truth¬ 
fulness. The only person who did not allow his faith to be shaken by 
Muhammad's account was, we are told Abu Bakr. He alone kept on 
saying, while the Apostle described in detail what he had seen in 
Jerusalem, 'That is true. I testily that you are the Apostle of God. s 
At the end of his account Muhammad said, ' And you, Abu Bakr, 
are indeed fiddiq* 

If wc are to take this tradition as it is, it would follow that siddlq 
does not mean L one who speaks the truthbut rather L one who 
testifies to the truth of something. 1 !t does not matter very much 
whether this tradition be authentic or not. It is valuable for our 
present purpose in that it gives us an important key to the meaning 
attached to the word <jiddtq in the minds of the Arabs of those days. 
But the Qur an itself must have something to say about it. 

In the Quran this epithet is applied to the Virgin Mary, Abraham, 
Joseph, and more generally to- all true believers. 

The Messiah, son of Mary, was no more than an Apostle, just like 

other Apostles who had passed away before him. And his mother 
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was [simply] a siddiqah (fern, form of siddiq). They both ate 
[ordinary] food. (V, 79/75) 

The purport of this passage is to deprive Jesus and his mother, the 
Virgin Mary, of the halo of sanctity which is essentially incompatible 
with the idea of the absolute Oneness# of God, and to declare that they 
both were no more than simple mortals who ate food Like other mor¬ 
tals. The only point in which they differed from common people 
was that Jesus was one of the Apostles of God, and Mary was an 
eminently virtuous woman. As to the exact meaning in which we 
should understand the word j iddtqaK the context affords practically 
no explanation. We arc left embarrassingly at liberty to interpret it in 
terms of truth-speaking, trustworthiness, or honesty. 

'Joseph, thou siddiql Give us your opinion on [the strange dream] 
... so that 1 may return to the people and let them know the 
truth,' (XII, 46) 

Usually it is taken for granted that the word s iddiq in this passage 
means ‘veracious 1 . Is the word meant to refer to the previous ex¬ 
perience of the speaker—to the fact that the interpretation of a dream 
concerning his future course of life, which Joseph had given liim, 
really came true—so that it denotes a 'man who spoke the truth'? 
Or does it, more generally, mean the quality of veraciousness itself? 
Or, again does it mean 'trustworthy 1 ? At all events there remains 
considerable uncertainty about the real meaning of the word. 

The following example, which concerns Abraham, is of particular 
importance semantically, for the whole passage forms, as it were, a 
very detailed explanation of why he came to he called a siddiq. True, 
it is not a real verbal definition, but at least it gives us a due as to 
what kind of conduct entitled one to this honorific. 

And mention in this Book [i.e. Quran] the affair of Abraham; 
verily, he was a siddiq, a Prophet. 

He said to hi# father, ' O my father, why dust thou worship that 
which can neither hear nor see nor avail thee aught? O my father, 
I have received knowledge such as thou liast not received yet, So 
follow me, and I will guide thee to a straight path.,.. O my 
father, worship not Satan; verily, Satan has ever been rebellious 
against the Merciful God. O my father, verily, I fear that there 
may smite thee some chastisement from the Merciful God, so 
that thou shouldst become a client of Satan.' He [father] said. 
‘What! art thou averse from my Gods, Abraham? Stop, or surely 
1 shall have to stone thee to death. Rather, depart from me for a 
while.* 

He [Abraham] said, 'hare thee w-ell, then! 1 will ask forgiveness 
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for thee from my Lord; verily He has ever been benevolent to me. 
I will go away from you and all these tilings [ie. idols] that you 
pray apart from God, My Lord I will pray, In praying [only] to 
my Lord I think I shall never be unfortunate.' (XIX, 43-49/41-48) 

Here we see Abraham described as a determined champion for 
monotheism against the surrounding forces of idolatrous polytheism; 
A zealous and fearless believer in God, who remains loyal to the last 
to his religion even if he is forced thereby to part with his own father 
and be condemned to exile. Such is a man who is fully entitled to 
the name of sidtfcq. It will be clear that this passage helps us a step 
forward in understanding the semantic core of the word. In the nesit 
example the same word, presumably with the same meaning, is 
applied to true believers in genera!. It should be noticed as a fact of 
particular relevance that the siddtq arc here opposed to the kafir. 

Those who believe in God and His Apostles, they are the siddiqdn 
(pL of j iddiq) and the [true] witnesses in the view of their Lord; 
for them is an appropriate reward and they have their light. Those, 
on the contrary, who have shown themselves Kalirs and cried lies 
to Our signs, they are the inhabitants of Hell. i8; 19) 

The last two passages would seem to suggest that the word iirfdig, 
at least in the Qur'anic context, means a zealous persevering believer 
who remains unswervingly faithful to his monotheistic belief ill God 
whatever happens* rather than a man who always speaks truth. 

In the saying of AbO Bakt quoted above (p* 791) we saw s idq 
opposed to kodhib and, through this latter, to khiydmh (Treacher¬ 
ousness 1 ). Now if sidq, in the sense of remaining unswervingly true 
to one + s promise, oath, treaty, covenant, and the like* constitutes 
such a high moral quality* it ia only natural that its opposite, khiydnah 
should be considered one of the most sinful qualities man can ever 
possess. In Islam no less tfutn in Juhiliyah the act of treachery was an 
atrocious sin, and a man qualified by 3 uch a property was abhorred 
aa a viper. 

If thou fearest treachery {khiydnah) from any folk [with whom 
thou art in treaty], then throw it back to them [i.e, dissolve the 
treaty without compunction] in fairness. For verily, God loves not 
the treacherous fkhdrimn, pi. of khdTn, lit. 1 those w r ho are prone to 
khiydmh'). (VIII, 60/58) 

In the following passage Ln which the integrity of Joseph is con¬ 
fessed through the very lips of the wife of the Egyptian Governor, 
we see kk&in 'treacherous' standing significantly in opposition to 
sudtq, a fact which, by the way* goes to confirm the view that fddig 
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in this context means a man who remains loyal and true to the cove¬ 
nant between toaster and servant* 

Said the wife of the Governor, 4 At last the truth (haqq) is out! 
Yes, it is I who tempted him. He [Joseph] is surely s sSdtq.’ 

[Then said Joseph,] L [AU this has happened], in order that he [my 
master, the Egyptian Governor] may know r that I betrayed 
(khdna, verbal form corresponding to khiydnah) him not behind his 
back, and that God guides not the evil design of the khd 3 in. r 
(X 1 T, 51-52) 

If treachery (khiydnah) is a grave sin in the sphere of ordinary 
social life, that Es* in social ethics regulating the conduct of individuals 
among themselves within the same Islamic community, this is 
naturally much more the case in the sphere of the ethico-religious 
attitude of man towards God. In other words, khiydnah against God 
constitutes a more serious sin than khiydfiah against man. To realize 
this, it will be enough to remember that the most characteristic type 
of the khiydnah against God is nifdq which denotes perfidy under the 
cover of hypocritical faith, Unlike the above-discussed kufr which, at 
least in its typical form* is not so much 'treachery' or 'betrayal 1 as 
downright refusal to enter into a covenant with God, or the open 
declaration of disbelief in God, nifdq is to act treacherously in the 
midst of Islam, under the guise of piety. 

As a matter of fact, we have already met with the concept of nifdq. 
Briefly, mundjiq is one who, though outwardly a pious Muslim, 
remains at heart an infidel and is secretly an inexorable enemy of 
God and the Prophet, We might do well to recall also that in the 
passage quoted above (XXXIII, 23-24), munttfiq stood, in antithesis 
to sddiq. Since, however, the topic of nifdq is so important for the 
specific purpose of this book as a whole as to warrant a much more 
detailed analysis, I shall leave further discussion of this problem to a 
later, more suitable occasion and bring this section to a close by 
simply quoting two characteristic passages which will throw further 
light on the meaning of khiydnah in the sphere of religion and faith. 

Act not as a pleader for the treacherous {hha'inin ), *, and plead 
not on behalf of throe who betray (yakhfdnuna, a verbal form of 
khiydnah) themselves. Verily, God loves not anyone who is a sinful 
traitor [khazoivdn). (IV, 106-107/105-107) 

The phrase H who betray themselves' implies- that those who act 
treacherously towards God are only being treacherous to themselves, 
because in the final resort their khiydnah comes back upon their own 
heads. As- to the word khaw?wdn f rendered here provisionally 
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' traitor T we might remark that it is a mubalaghak (exaggeration)- 
forra of kMin, denoting- one who is characterised by an exceeding 
degree of treacherousness, one who, as al-Raydawi put it, persists in 
doing acts of treachery and perfidy. It is noteworthy, moreover, that 
the word is here placed in further emphasis by the addition of another 
word, athim, ' sinful'.® 

Surely God will defend those who believe* Surely God loves not 
any in grate traitor (kull khawtvan kafur). (XXII, 39/3B) 

Here again one who proves unfaithful to the covenant with God is 
designated by the same strong term, khatewrdn. But this time it is 
accompanied not by ‘sinful’,, but by a much more forcible word, 
kaffir Y which is an emphatic epithet derived from the root KFR t and 
means 'extremely, or habitually ungrateful 1 . 

There appears in the Qur'an another word for 1 traitor’, which is 
no less forcible than khawzcan: that is kkattar, an emphatic epithet 
from khatr, which means one who acts 'with the foulest perfidy, 
treachery, or unfaithfulness 1 . 2 * [t is interesting to observe that this 
word, too, is found in the Qurian accompanied by kaffir. The passage 
in question is SO rah XXXT, 31/33, where we are reminded of certain 
thankless people who, when they are overtaken by a storm on the 
sea, call on God, being utterly sincere in their piety, but as soon as 
God brings them safely to the shore, forget all about it and begin to 
act iiumicaUy against God. 

Hast thou not Seen how the ships run upon the sea by God's 
favor..,? When waves like darkness cover them, they pray to 
God making their belief in Him quite sincere,, but as soon as He 
brings them safely to the shore, some amongst them become cou J 
and indifferent. No one, however, could deny our signs, except 
every ingrate traitor [kutt kkat far kaffir). 

'Fhe parallelism of outer structure seems to give evidence that 
kkattar and khatmodn, although belonging to two entirely unrelated 
roots, are the nearest passible synonyms in every respect, whether 
in meaning, structure, or emotive force. 

I should like to add that al-BaydawI, commenting on the word 
kkattar in this example, makes a very interesting remark: that it 
means ghaddar i.e. the most villainous traitor, and that those who do 
acts of the kind here described are called Traitors 11 because fhe 
denial of the divine signs is in the last resort an act of treachery 
and unfaithfulness to religion as a 'natural covenant '. This is indeed 
a valuable piece of confirmatory evidence for our argument that the 

i!t 'Itiia word, nffi/m, will be dealt with later, in Chapter XL 
n 15, W -1 .fine, Arabic -.EngHsk L&eicmt (Ijorfdon, iSGj-lSjj), IT, 7*1- 
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conceptual opposition sidq—khiyanah should be understood pri¬ 
marily in terms of the Covenant between God and His people. Even 
where there is no explicit mention of a formal covenant, the idea itself 
is there, and this tends to give a very peculiar ethical coloring to the 
meanings of these words. 

Veracity 

As I noted above wc discern in the semantic category of sidq two 
different, though closely related, aspects: veracity or truth-speaking, 
and faithfulness (to one's. promise, treaty, or covenant). In the latter 
half of the foregoing section wc have concentrated our attention on 
the second aspect. Now it is time that we turned to the first to see if 
Islam has something peculiar to say about this old virtue of the desert* 

That truth-speaking was considered ait eminent virtue among the 
desert Arabs in JahilTyah will be dear without any lengthy discussion. 
It is so in all peoples, so far as I am aware. It is the commonest, most 
ordinary sort of human virtue, and as such it does not seem to offer 
any problem of particular interest, fn the Qur'an, however, It assumes 
a very remarkable peculiarity, and this point will leap to the eye when 
we approach the problem from its negative side, he, the sin of 
lying. 

We may do well to call to mind again an important point which was 
casually referred to in an earlier passage: namely, that 'truth. 1 is 
fundamentally a relationship between two poles, fidq and haqq. As 
we saw there, haqq represents the objective side of the truth, and 
language can be 'true 1 only when it conforms to it, * Truth' as a 
subjective affair, then, consists in using language in such a way as to 
make it correspond with haqq , the reality. This point begins to assume 
a tremendous significance when wc turn to the problem of truth- 
speaking in matters that concern the religious relationship between 
God and man. For according to the Qur'an, the Revelation is nothing 
other than haqq t and God Himself is the absolute Haqq. It is sig¬ 
nificant that in either case haqq is opposed to bfitil which means some¬ 
thing essentially groundless, ‘vanity T or "falsehood *. 

God as the Truth or Reality 

God is the Trulli, whereas what they [he. the idolaters] call upon 

apart from Him is notiiing but unreality (hatil). (XXII, 61/62; 

sec also XXXI, 29/30) 

Befit in this passage clearly refers to the idols which the pagan Arabs 
worshipped alongside of Allah. And since idols are, in the Quranic 
view, nothing hut an absurd invention of the 'human caprice 1 , a 
groundless fable, mere names, It will be evident that by the 1 ‘Truth 1 
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{haqq} is meant something pre-eminently real, a living force which is 
operating in the very process of life and death in the world of exist’ 
ence, This point is brought out particularly well by the following 
example in which,, through a very detailed description of the process 
whereby each one of the human beings is created from dust and 
grows up from a drop of congealed blood into a well-shsped infant, 
it is suggested, that the same God who has the power of creating man 
from nothingness has also the power of causing the final resurrection,, 

All this [wonderful process of creation] is possible because God is 
the Truth, and is [able to] bring the lifeless to life, and is able to 
do everything. (XXI 1 1 6 ) 

In the next example, too, the omnipotence of God in administering 
human affairs is greatly emphasized, and 13 made the evidence of 
His being really the Real The quality of reality in God, in other 
words, is grasped chiefly in terms of His grand creative activity. 

Say, ‘Who furnishes you with your provision from heaven and 
earth? Who can really hear and really see? Who brings forth the 
living From the lifeless and the lifeless from the living? Who 
administers all these affairs?' They will reply, ‘it is God,* 

Then say at once, H Arc you not afraid [of Him]? Lo! such is God, 
your J^ord, the Truth, And what is there beyond truth, but 
error?’ (X, 32-33/31-32) 

Revelation us the Truth or Reality 

They [i.c. the disbelievers] say r ‘ He [Muhammad] is only possessed 
by a devil/ Nay, but he has brought them the Truth ( huqq ), but 
most of them dislike the Truth, And had the Truth followed their 
caprices, the heavens and the earth and all those who are therein 
would have surely been corrupted. (XXlil, 72-73/70-71) 

Verse 72 refers to the fact that the Prophet, particularly at the 
outset of his career, was often regarded by his compatriots as a Sort 
of madman, mojnun —literally T a man attacked and possessed by a 
jinn or invisible spirit, of whose existence Muhammad himself did 
not doubt. The passage denies thte emphatically and declares that 
Muhammad, far from being a mujnun, is a Prophet of God, who has 
brought the divine message, which is the ‘Truth’. In a similar way, 
this ‘Truth’ was often reviled and laughed at as sheer ‘magic 5 , sikr. 

The Kafirs, when the Truth reaches them, say of it, ‘ This is naught 
but sheer magic/ (XXXIV, 43/43) 

Before the tenacious, vigorous onslaught of the Kafirs, even 
Muhammad, so it appears, had to waver sometimes; and tradition 
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tells us that he, particularly at the beginning of his prophetic career 
was sometimes driven into anxiety and doubt as to- the real source 
of the mysterious voice which dictated to him the messages to deliver. 
I11 the two following passages God Himself assures Muhammad of 
the never-to-be- doubted Truth-quality of the divine message. 

[This is.] the Truth from thy Lord, so be thou never of those who 
doubt and waver, (HI, 53 / 60 ) 

Those unto whom We gave the Scripture [i.e. the Jewish people 
who know what Revelation is] recognize it [the Qur’an] as they 
recognise their own sons. And yet, a party of them conceal the 
Truth knowingly. [This is] the Truth from thy Lord, so be thou 
not of those who doubt and waver. (II, 141-142/146-147} 

thorn us the Truth 

If the revelation that came through the mouthpiece of the 
Prophet is the Truth, then it follows naturally that Islam, the religion 
based on tins revelation, is also the Truth. In this sense, too, the 
word huqq is constantly used in opposition to bdfii. 

Say, Ts there amongst your associates [i.e. the idols whom you 
worship alongside of Allah in the Capacity of His associates] any 
that guides you to the Truth?* 

Say, ‘ It is God [alone] who guides to the Truth, Is He who guides 
to the Truth worthier to be followed, ot he who guides not unless 
he himself is guided? What is the matter with you then? How 
do you judge?' (X, 36/35) 

Say, ‘The Truth has come and Falsehood has vanished. Surely 
Falsehood is ever bound to vanish *♦ (XVII, 83/81) 

The upshot of all this is that a particular sacrosanetity is attributed in 
the Qur'an to the w r ord 4 Truth’, ftaqq, and, consequently, all use of 
language which contradicts it in any way is considered to be glaring 
blasphemy against God and Ills religion. It is not at all surprising, 
then, that we find kadhib, ‘falsehood’ or ‘lying 1 , talked of in the 
Qur'an as a heinous aim Tt constitutes one of the most salient features 
of a Kafir. 

Now kadkib, as such a blasphemous attitude towards God, mani¬ 
fests itself mainly in two different ways. In the first place, it manifests 
itself as an open act of lying on the patt of man, concerning God and 
His revelation. Secondly, it may take the form of ‘giving God the 
lie'. The Qur'anic word for the first kind is iftira’ {aFkadhib) ‘forging 
(a lie)’, and the second is designated by takdhlb which means 
literally ‘to declare something a lie*. 
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Takdhih , as the name itself suggests, is a flat denial of the divine 
revelation, refusal to accept the Truth when it is sent down, with an 
additional element of mockery and scorn. In other words* tdkdh& in 
the Quranic context denotes the characteristic attitude of those 
Stubborn unbeliever^ who persist ill their refusal to accept the revela¬ 
tion as really coming from God, and never cease to laugh at it as 
mere old folks’ tales. 

Whenever a sign of their Lord comes to them they turn away 
from it. They [always] cried lies (kadhdkobH) to the Truth ( kaqq} 
when it came to them. But [before long] there shall come to them 
news of that which they were laughing at [i.e H the announcement 
of the terrible divine punishment], (VI, 4-5) 

The phrase 'that which they were laughing at (yastaksFimay 
describes, as is evident,, the same thing as the phrase L they cried lies 
to’ t and thus throws a strong light on the mental attitude underlying 
the act of takdhib. Ittihxa* or * mockery 1 is the fundamental state of 
mind of those who deny the revealed Truth* 

As to ifttra 1 ' 'forging’ we may observe that, if takdhih is the act of 
downright blasphemy against God, f forging 1, is a more subtle kind of 
ungodliness consisting as it docs in inventing groundless fables and 
pretending that they came from a divine source, Iftird" is the word 
for such an act of forgery. It is a verb and is usually accompanied by 
the word hadhib as its H direct object'. Those who commit ift inf do 
in fact no smaller wrong than those who flatly deny God’s- signs, for 
it is plain that they are attempting thereby to forge 'divine’ signs 
themselves. So it is no surprise to us to find that the act of ifttref is 
condemned and censured in the Qur’an in exactly the same terms as 
takdhtb. 

What, concretely, is meant in the Qur’an by iftird'i The answer 
varies according to the specific context, But there can be no doubt 
that the most representative kinds of iftira’ are idolatry and the 
'sacred 1 customs connected with the idolatrous worship of Jahiliyah. 

Verily, those who took [to themselves] the Calf, wrath shall Come 
upon them from their Lord and abasement [even] in the life of this 
present world, for such is the reward We confer upon those who 
forge (muftaritt, pi. of mufUcrJ, he who is addicted to iftirdf 
(VII, 151/152) 

This is said in reference to Moses* folk who. in his absence, made a 
golden calf and began to worship this idol instead of God. It is 
clear that the word muftarin denotes the idol-worshippers. From the 
point of view of Islam, idolatry is an obvious form of the 'forging 
of a lie*, because it means inventing out of sheer fantasy strange beings 
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and attributing to them reality quite arbitrarily, when, in truth, 
'reality’ belongs to God alone. The same word muftati appears in 
the following passage with exactly the same meaning. 

And unto the people of L Ad [We sent] their brother [i.e. one of 
their fellow-countrymen] HOd, He said, ‘O my people, worship 
God, You have no other god save Him. Verily, you are only 
mruftiirunJ (XI, 52/50) 

As is well known, life in Jahiliyah was regulated by an elaborate 
and intricate system of taboos that were prescribed by traditional 
customs. 'This is hardm (forbidden)* and this is halol (lawful). 1 
And this system of hardm^htildl was imposed upon all men as 
something sacrosanct. For Islam, this of course constituted an 
unmistakable case of forgery against God, for He alone is really 
entitled to the authority of enjoining upon men any rules of conduct 
in the name of religion. Thus it comes about tlust in the Qur'an 
the ' sacred 1 customs of Jahiliyah are frequently condemned in the 
strongest terms as being 'forged lies' against God r 

You should not say of the lie (hadhib) which your own tongues 
describe* 'This is lawful, and this is forbidden, 1 This is to forge 
a lie against God. Verily, those who forge against God a lie shall 
not prosper. (XVI, 117/116) 

They [i.e, the idolaters] pretend, 'These cattle and tilth arc 
sacrosanct; none shall cat thereof, save such as we please 1 —so 
they pretend—'and cattle there are whose backs are forbidden, and 
cattle over which the name of God is not to be mentioned.’ *411 
this is forgery' (i/tira*) against God. He will surely reward them 
for what they have forged. (VI, 13^/138) 

Sometimes sorcery is also called ijtira\ The example which follows 
refers to the act of the sorcerers of Egypt who, in the presence of 
Pharaoh, wished to compete with Moses in the art of sorcery, 

Moses said unto them, 'Woe unto you! Forge not a lie against 
God, lest He destroy you with punishment. All those who have 
forged have ever failed.* (XX, 63-64/61) 

In any case, iftir/f —and so too. takdhib, which appears in the text 
just before it—constitutes in the Quranic conception one of the most 
conspicuous- features of the Kafirs, and as such it will be dealt with 
more fully later when we come to the problem of the concept of kufr 
itself. 

Patience 

i’wfrr, 'pAlienee \ 'steadfastness’* or 'endurance’, was a prominent 
virtue in desert conditions in the days of Jahiliyah. It was part of the 
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shajdoh , 1 courage', which I have described, or rather it was an essen¬ 
tial ingredient of it Its the desert where the conditions of living were 
so harsh* every man was constantly required to show extraordinary 
patience and endurance, if only for his mem: existence and for the 
subsistence of his tribe. Physical strength was of course necessary, 
but it was not enough; it had to be bached up by something coming 
from within, namely patience, the indexible determination to stand 
by one's cause whatever might happen. 

Semantically, the word is the exact opposite of jastf which means 
the property of those who cannot bear patiently what befalls them and 
are quick to manifest violent agitation; this implies that salrr itself 
means having Sufficient Strength of 30 ul to remain patient under 
adversity and suffering and to persevere amidst all the difficulties in 
championing one’s own cause, 13 Tt will be easily seen that sabr was a 
representative manly virtue of the warrior on the battlefield. There 
could be no courage without the virtue of sabr. 

This old nomadic virtue, too, Islam transformed into a one of its 
cardinal virtues by furnishing it with a definite religious direction: 
'patience in the way of God’. 

As in the days of Jahiliyah, to begin with, sabr was enjoined upon 
the believers on the battlefield when fighting against the Kafirs* 

Those [in the camp of David] who believed that they were to meet 
God said, 'How often a small host has overcome a mighty host by 
God’s leave! God is always with the patient (sdbirin. participle, 
pi.),’ And when they went forth against Goliath and his hosts they 
said* 'Qur Lord, pour out upon ns patience (yefrr), and make our 
feet sure, and help us against the Kafir*/ (ll t 250-251/249-250) 

With how many a Prophet have myriads fought; they never gave 
way at what befell them tn God's way, nor did they weaken, nor 
did they humble themselves. God loves the patient 

(IHt 140/14^) 

Such soldierly ’patience* develops quite naturally into the spirit 
of martyrdom, that is, the moral strength to undergo with amazing 
heroism death or any other torment for the sake of one’s faith. In the 
following passage, the magicians of Pharaoh declare their fixed 
determination to remain faithful to Moses* God even if they have to 
suffer the most atrocious torture. 

Pharaoh said, 'You have believed in Him before T permitted you 
to*, „ . You shall smart for it, I shall surely Cut off your hands and 

21 in Surah XIV, a;/21, we find these two properties set against each other, 
Tbe words ure supposed to E» aatd by Uwj Kafirs who yo to HdJ on the Lasf Day: 
E ! 1 if ail the Barra: to us [nowl if wt get impatient or if we * re patient 

(fabarna), v?e have no escape.’ 
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feet on opposite sides. After that I shall crucify you all together/ 
They said, ‘Verily, we turn unto our Lord. Thou dost take ven¬ 
geance on us only because we have believed in the signs of our 
Lord when they came to us. Our Lord, pour Dut upon us patience 
(jafrr), and receive us unto Thee in the state of Surrender. 3 
(muslimitt, lit, as those who have surrendered) (VTI, 130-125/ 
t 35-126) 

It should be noticed that here the virtue of 'patience' is made to 
stand in a manifest semantic relation to isidm which we shall discuss 
presently. And a few lines down, we sec the same ’patience’ standing 
in an equally close relation to taqwd 'fear of (iod\ 

Moses said unto his people, ' Solicit help from God, and be patient 
(isbirii). Verily* the whole earth is God’s, and He gives it for an 
inheritance to whom He likes among His servants, The ultimate 
[felicity] will fall to the lot of the godfearing {muttaqm ), 3 (VII, 
125/128) 

The torment which the believers have to suffer is not in any wav 
restricted to physical pains; it may also take the form of sneering,, 
derision, and abuse on the part of the Kafir*. In this sense, the 
takdfub which wc mentioned in the: preceding section and all the 
marks of the overbearing haughtiness which as we saw’ in the preced¬ 
ing chapter* characterize the disbelievers, may he regarded as so 
many calamities falling on the believers and calling forth the spirit of 
martyrdom. 

Apostles before thee were also cried lies to. But, they proved 
patient (jftfoaru) of being cried lies to and of being hurt, until 
Our help came unto them. (VI, 34) 

Bear thou [Muhammad] with patience (rifetr) what they say against 
thee, and try to avoid [collision with] them graciously. Leave Me 
to deal with those who cry lies ( mukiidhdhibln ), lords of prosperity 
in this world, and do thou respite them for w while. (LXXI1I, 
10 — 11 ) 

[God will say, on the Day of Judgment* to the Kafirs in Gehenna.], 
1 Verily, there was a party of My servants who used to say, '’Our 
lord, we believe {armnm) t so forgive us, and have mercy upon us, 
for Thou art the best of the merciful ones." You, however, took 
them for mockery, and in laughing at them you forgot My re¬ 
membrance* This day I have recompensed them for their patience 
{bFmu i&haru, lit. for that they endured patiently). Now they are 
the happy people/ (XXIIl N 111-113/109-111) 
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Thus 1 patience 1 comes to represent an essentia] aspect of the genu~ 
ine ‘belief’* Jman t in God. ' Patience * is that particular aspect of 
‘belief 1 which it shows when it finds itself in unfavorable conditions 
And this* we must remember* was actually the case with Islam in 
the first period of its history. Living as they did in the midst of the 
Kafirs and surrounded by all sorts of worldly temptations* the 
believers were forced to assume the attitude of determined resistance* 
It is to this inflexible determination to persist in the genuine faith 
in the face of unrelenting attacks of the enemy that the term tiihr 
refers specifically* The point will come out most clearly in the 
following examples: 

Be thou patient (ffitr) whatever they [the Kafirs] say* and celebrate 
the praise of thy Lord before the rising of the sun and before the 
setting; in the night, too, do thou celebrate the praise of thy Lord. 
(L. 38/39) 

Keep thyself patient {ifbir nofsoka, here the verb sobara is used 
transitively) in company with those who call upon their Lord 
morning and evening, desiring His countenance, Let not thine 
eyes be turned away from them* desiring the pomp of the life of 
this world* (XYllT, 27/28) 

O you who believe* seek [God’s] help in patience (mA?) and prayer. 
Verily* God is with the patient (sabirtn, part. pl*)< * + * We may 
try you with something of fear* hunger* and loss of wealth and 
lives and fruits* but give thou [Muhammad] glad tidings to the 
patient (gabirm), who say* whenever there befalls them a mis- 
fortune, F Verily* we belong to God, Verily, unto Him do we re¬ 
turn/(IT* 14S-151/153—15b) 

The preceding account does not in any way pretend to exhaust 
the pre-Islamic moral ideas taken, op by Islam and assimilated into 
the new conception of morality. But at least it gives the most remark¬ 
able examples* and shows us how the Islamization of non-lslamic 
elements was accomplished at this earliest period. In its long sub* 
sequent history Islam will have to pass through a similar process 
several times at a number of different levels of culture, when it will 
be fated with the problem of settling accounts with ideas of Greek* 
Persian, and Indian origins, and still later* w r ith modern Western 
concepts. 


VI. The Basic Moral 
Dichotomy 


Say* 'Listen* Klftrsl I worship not what you worship. 

You are not worshipping what I worship* 

I am not worshipping what you worship* 

Nor will you worship what I worship. 

To you your religion, and to me my religion I' 

(ClX, i-6* the whole SGrah) 

These words mark in a dramatic way the most radical break 
with the surrounding polytheism* to which Islam was led by its 
fundamental attitude in religious matters. This was* so to speak* the 
formal declaration of independence on the part of Islam from, all 
that was essentially incompatible with the monotheistic belief which 
it proclaimed. In the domain of ethical practices* this declaration of 
independence involved a grave consequence. It suggested that 
henceforward all human values were to be measured by an absolutely 
reliable standard of evaluation. 

The Quranic outlook divides all human qualities into two radi¬ 
cally opposed categories, which—in view of the fact that they are too 
concrete and semantically too pregnant to be called “ good' and ' bad 1 * 
or ’right 1 and ’ wrong'-^we might simply call the class of positive 
moral properties and the class of negative -moral properties, respec¬ 
tively. Tlit final yardstick by which this division is carried out is the 
belief in the one and only God* the Creator of all beings. In fact* 
throughout the Qur’an there runs the keynote of dualism regard¬ 
ing the moral values of mant the basic dualism of believer and un¬ 
believer* In this sense* the ethical system of Islam is of a very simple 
structure. For by the ultimate yardstick of ’belief one can easily 
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decide to which of the two categories a given person or a given act 
belongs. 

r rhc significance of this fact, however, was very great for the moral 
development of the Arabs, because it meant the first appearance of 
moral principle which was consistent enough to deserve the name of 
‘principle 1 . A whole practical code of conduce though as yet largely 
unsystematic, was imposed upon the believer, the moment he truly 
believed in the oneness of God and the truth of the prophetic message. 
As T remarked earlier, this was an unprecedented event in the spiritual 
history of the Arabs, In jShillyah there were, as we have seen, a 
number of recognized moral values. But they were just there as 
membra disjecta,, without any definite underlying principle to support 
them; they were based almost exclusively on an irrational sort of 
moral emotion, or rather, a blind and violent passion for the mode of 
life that had been handed down from generation to generation, as a 
priceless tribal asset. Islam made it possible for the first time for the 
Arabs to judge and evaluate ail human conduct with reference to a 
theoretically justifiable moral principle. 

The basic dichotomy of moral properties to which I have just 
referred, appears in the Qur'anic verses in a number of different 
forms, It may, to begin with, assume the Form of an essential opposi¬ 
tion of kafir and mtt'mn 'believer’. 

It is He who created you. But one of you is a kafir, and one of you 
is a mu’min. God sees everything you do, (LXIV, i) 

Those who disbelieve (kafaru, a verbal form corresponding to 
kafir) and turn men away from the way of God, He will surely 
make, all their works vain and futile. 

Those, on the contrary* who believe (amanu, verbat form cor¬ 
responding to MiwWn) and do good works and believe in what i ft 
revealed unto Muhammad inasmuch as it is the Truth from their 
I,ord F He will surely remit from them their ill-deeds and improve 
their minds. All this Is because those who disbelieve ( kafa.ru ) 
have adopted falsehood (hdfil) whereas those who believe (dmtntji) 
have adopted the Truth (fyeqq) from their Lord. (XLVII, 1-3) 

It may also take the form of an opposition of kafir and muttaqf 
' godfearing k The religious meaning of £ fcar’ of God (taqzvd) in 
Islam was elucidated earlier. 

Verily, this (Jnrian is a reminder tn the mutiaqm (pi, of muttaqi), 
but We know that there arc amongst you some who cry lies to it. 
Verily, it is a cause of sorrow to the kafirtn (pi, of kafir), although 
in reality it is the absolute Truth. (LX 1 X, 4$ 5 *) 
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Or it may take the form of an opposition of ttuwfon, L hc who has 
surrendered\ and mujrint, 1 sinful’ or 'guilty 1 . 

Shall We treat the musUmin in the same way as the m&jrimhi? 
(LXV 11 I, 35) 

Or, as an opposition of ddli , "he who goc3 astray, errs*, and muhtadi, 
‘he who is guided, w r ho goes the right way 1 . 

Verily, thy Lord knows best who goes a&tray from llis way, as He 
knows best those who are guided, (LI 1 I, 31/30) 

Or again, the * positive’ side may be called 'the Companions of 
Paradise’ or L the Fellows of the Right 1 and the 'negative 1 side 'the 
Companions of Hell’ or 'the Fellows of the I.eft\ 

Not equal arc the Fellows of the Fire and the Fellows of Paradise, 
The Fellows of Paradise, they alone are the blissful. (LlXi, 20) 

As we shall see liter, this fundamental dichotomy of human pro¬ 
perties appears in still other forms. But they are all rather marginal 
variations within, the bounds nf the essential opposition of belief 
and unbelief; the most basic fact remains always the same. 

Sometimes, the Qur’an seems to divide men into not two but three 
classes, recognizing an intermediate state fluctuating between both 
ends. This unstable middle ground where belief and unbelief overlap 
and fuse, is formed by those who remain very lukewarm m their 
faith although they have formally accepted Islam and become 
Muslims. 

We conferred the Book [of Revelation] as an inheritance upon those 
whom Wc chose of Our servants. But of them some there are who 
wrong themselves [by rejecting it and crying lies to it], and of them 
are some who are lukewarm [though they have accepted it out¬ 
wardly], and, again there are some who vie in good works by the 
leave of God. (XXXV, 29/32) 

We should remark that it was mostly the nomadic Arabs of the 
desert that formed this middle class, though of course there were 
among them city-dwellers, too, people who remained lukewarm and 
always wavering between belief and hufr. 'L’Arabe\ says Dozy, 
'n’est pas rdigteux de sa nature, et, sous cc rapport, il y a entre lui 
et les autnes peoples qui out udopte I’islamisme une enorme differ¬ 
ence, , , , Voyez les Bedouins d’aujourd’hui [ Quojque musulmarts de 
nom, ils se soucient m^diocremcnt dcs pr^ceptes de J’isltimismc. . . . 
En tout temps, il a extr&mement difficile dc vaincrc chez les. 
Bedouins leur tiedeur pour la religion.' 1 The Qur'an itself attests to 
1 Uray, 1, 13,34. 
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this. In a remarkable passage (XLIX* 14-15),, where the basic differ-* 
ence between tnu z 'min 'believer 1 and nmsHm is brought out most 
clearly* it is declared that the Bedouins who have accepted Islam are 
not to be regarded, in virtue of that fact alone, as having become 
mwmm in the true sense of the word. 

It must be admitted, nevertheless, that, semantically at least the 
class of such doubtful Muslims is after all hot a borderline ease, 
whose value is to be determined in terms of either the one extreme 
or the other of the common scab running from true belief to down¬ 
right unbelief. The existence of those lukewarm believers in a great 
number was no doubt a tough practical problem for Muhammad 
himself to solve, but there can be no doubt that they did not con¬ 
stitute in any way an independent category. In the eyes of Muham¬ 
mad, they were in the List resort a variation of the positive class. 
They represented, in other words, an imperfect type of the believer; 
very imperfect, and yet believers in the sense that they obeyed—at 
least outwardly—God and His Apostle; and, as such., they were not 
to be denied the reward of their deeds. 

Before we launch into a detailed analysis of the words standing 
for the most rcpresentat(S r e ethico-rdigious properties* both positive 
and negative, which are recognized as such in the Quran, perhaps 
we may do well to make a more general survey of the characteristic 
features of the two fundamental types of man formed by various, 
combinations of these properties. In plainer language we might 
formulate our problem by asking what, according to the teaching 
of the Quran, a man should do in order to win the reward of Paradise, 
and what lines of conduct arc characteristic of those who are bound to 
go to Hell, What is the ideal type of the believer, and what are the 
representative features of an infidel? By analyzing some of the relevant 
passages* we may hope to isolate the principal ethico-religious 
categories. We shall, at the same time, remark that the ethno¬ 
religious system of the Qurian Is, very broadly speaking, based on the 
conception of eschatology. In other words* the ethics of the present 
world is not simply there as a self-sufficing system; on the contrary, 
its structure is most profoundly determined by the ultimate (eschato¬ 
logical) end to which the present world ial-dtmyd) is destined. In the 
Islamic system the thought—or rather the vivid image—of the 
Hereafter should behave as the highest moral principle of conduct. 

The Companions of Paradise 

In Surah LXX, 22-35, there is given a detailed description of those 
conditions, the fulfilment of which is deemed strictly necessary if 
one desires really to be in the number of ‘those who will be allowed 
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to live in Heavenly Gardens* high-honoredThere it is stated that 
the reward of Paradise is promised only to those worshippers (1) 
who remain constant at their prayers and observe them well (w, 23, 
34)* (a) in whose wealth there is an acknowledged portion for the 
beggar and the destitute, (v. 24-25), (3) who believe the Day of Judg¬ 
ment to be true (v + 26), (4) who arc fearful of the chastisement of 
their T^ord (v, 27), {5) who guard their pudenda (v. 29), (6) who 
keep faithfully theit trusts and their covenant (v, 32), and (7) who 
give right testimonies (v, 33), 

Thus this passage enumerates as the conditions necessary for win¬ 
ning the approval of God* constant and devout worship, almsgiving, 
eschatological belief in the final Judgment, fear of God, sexual 
continence* faithfulness, and truthfulness. The first two items 
chiefly concern ritual; they are destined to develop later into two 
statutory duties of Islam, and to constitute, together with fasting* 
pilgrimage, and the profession of faith in the oneness of God, the 
so-called five Pi liars (whan) of fatth. The third and fourth items 
concern directly the central notion of ‘fear 1- of which, I have already 
given a detailed account. The sixth and seventh have also been fully 
discussed in Chapter V under the heading of stdq, 

Sutah XIII, 30-23 gives a list of Islamic virtues which is sub¬ 
stantially the same aa the preceding one. Here is the whole passage in 
translation. 

Those who fulfil the covenant with God, and break not the compact; 
who join what God has bidden to he joined; and dread their Lord 
and fear the evil reckoning; who remain patient, craving their 
Lord’s countenance; and perform the prayer; and expend [in 
alms] of what We have provided them secretly and openly; and 
ward off evil with good—these shall have the recompense of the 
[eternal] abode. Gardens of Lden which they shall enter. (XIII, 
20-23) 

It is to be noticed that this second list adds 1 patience’ (soAr), which 
we have considered in the preceding chapter* to the items enumerated 
in the first passage. Patience is also given a place in the following list 
of the Islamic virtues which go to constitute the ideal type of Muslim: 
(1) Those who have surrendered, men and women alike {mudiftt ) 7 
(3) those who believe, men and women alike {mu'min), (3) those who 
arc truthful* men and women alike (riidij), (4) those who are patient, 
men and women alike (m&fV), (5) those who are humble, men and 
women alike (6) those who give alms willingly, men and 

women alike (mutmaddiq), (7) those who arc punctilious in fasting, 
men and women alike (j« : 'ofl) r (8) those who guard their pudenda, 
men and women alike (hdfiz al-furiij), (g) those who remember God 
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constantly, men and women alike {dhakir Alldh) \ for them God has 
prepared forgiveness ami a great reward. {XXXIII, 35) 

Thankfulness ( shuhr) and repentance (tanubah) must also be added 
to this list if we arc to make it more complete. These two elements 
arc made particularly prominent in the nest quotation from the 
Quran, which purports expressly to give an account of the char¬ 
acteristic features of the 'Companions of Paradise’. In this passage 
every true believer, when he reaches forty years, is charged to address 
his Lord with the following words; 

‘My Lord, arouse me that I may be thankful (ashkuta from skukr) 
for Thy favor wherewith Thou has favored me and my parents, 
and that I may do good works that shall please Thee. Be Thou 
gracious unto me as regards my offspring. Lo, I have turned 
[repentant] unto Thcc (tuhtu, from the same root as Lol 

I am of those who have surrendered {musb'mn) !■—Those are they 
from whom We accept the best part of what they have done, and 
overlook their evil deeds. They are amongst the Companions of 
Paradise.’ (XLV1, 14-15/15-16) 

The first of these two, ‘thankfulness 1 , shukr, has already been 
considered in Chapter IV, It will come up again for consideration 
in the following chapter. As to the second element, ‘repentance' or 
1 penitence 1 , tawbah, we might remark first of all that it Is, as it were, 
a human Counterpart of God's unfathomable mercy. God, although 
He is the terrible l>nrd of the judgment Day, the most unyielding 
avenger of all evils done, is at the same time an infinitely merciful, 
and forgiving God. Throughout the Quran it is constantly emphasized 
that 'God turns {yatiibu, from the same root as tawbuh) towards 
whom He will. Verily, God is most forgiving (ghafur), most merciful 
{taktni) 1 1 (IX, 27), It is interesting to observe that the same word, 
tatuhah, means 'repentance" on the part of man, and 'forgiveness’ on 
the part of God. Man 'turns* towards God in repentance, and God 
‘turns' towards man with His grace. There is clearly a correlative 
relationship of ‘turning' between God and man, and this is reflected 
in. the semantic behavior of the word tawbah. 

God’s limitless goodness and grace extend oven to those faithless 
who have fallen into the temptation to commit the moat heinous 
sin against God, the sin of idolatry, provided that they repent of 
their evil ways and return to the faith, Thus, speaking of the people 
of Moses who worshipped the idol of the Golden Calf, it is said: 

Verify, those who took [to themselves] the Calf, wrath shall come 
upon them from their Lord [even] in the life of this present world, 
for such is the reward We confer upon those who forge {muftisin). 
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Those, however, who have done evil deeds, but repent (tabu) 
thereafter and have faith {dmani), verily, thy Lord thereafter is 
Merciful, (VII, 151-152/152,-153) 

So all believers are strongly enjoined to turn to God In sincere 
repentance. It may be that God will forgive them their previous sans, 
committed consciously or unconsciously, A truly repentant heart 
merits even the reward of Paradise. 

Q believers, turn (ritaT) unto God In sincere repentance (tawbatan 
nt}$uhan). It may he that your fjord will remit from you your evil 
deeds and let you enter gardens with rivers flowing underneath. 
(LXVI, 8) 

The emphatic form from the same root, toNtedb is used very often. 
When applied to a man, it means 'one who repents very often 1 ; 
when applied to God, it naturally means ‘ He Why is wont to turn to 
sinners in forgiveness, Who reverts very often from wrath to grace. 1 
Atvtudb is another word for one who repents frequently. This is the 
emphatic form from A BA which literally means L to return’. He who 
repents his sin 1 returns' from hie sin unto God, Unlike inwtedb, this 
word is not applied to God in the sense of ‘ forgiving 1 . Aamdb appears 
in t he following passage. 

[Upon the Day of judgment] Paradise shall be brought nigh to the 
godfearing; [it will be there, before their very eyes,] not far off. 
‘This is what you wore promised; [it is] for all heedful ones who 
have returned very often (auHUdft).* 

He who fears the Merciful God and brings a repentant (jkumAi) 
heart: ‘Enter it [i.e, Paradise] in peaceE This is the day of im¬ 
mortality/ (L, 30-33/31-34) 

In this quotation we find one more word with approximately the 
same meaning, munib . This Is the participial form of the verb anaba 
meaning ‘to return unto God repentant 1 with an additional IrnpUea- 
tiuti nf‘from time to time 1 , the original meaning of the root (accord¬ 
ing to the Arab lexicographers) being that of 'doing something by 
turns' or ‘coming to someone time after time*. 

The Companions of Hell 

Having seen the main qualities which go to form the Islamic virtue 
worthy of the reward of Paradise, it is no longer a difficult matter to 
guess the general features characteristic of those who will be thrown 
into Hell, ‘the Fellows of the Left 5 , as they are sometimes called. 

The Fellows of the Left—alas the Fellows of the Lettin the 
midst of burning, poisonous winds and boiling waters, under the 
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shadow of a choking smofcf, which, though it is a shadow, is neither 
cod nor beneficent. (LVI, 40-43/41-44) 

The Companions of Hell are those who are not qualified by any of 
the ' positive* proper ties, or are even marked by some of the char¬ 
acteristics that are the exact opposites of these good qualities. It 
goes without saying that the Kafirs go at the head of this grand pro¬ 
cession marching towards Jahannam (Gehenna), 

For those who reveal themselves ungrateful (kafetru) to their Lord, 
there is the torment of Gehenna—an evil end of the journey, 
indeed I (LXVII, 6) 

The Kafirs are thrown into the Fire as the just reward for their 
fusOq, that is, for their had conduct in the present world against the 
commandments of God* 

On the day [of the Last Judgment] when the Kafirs shall be exposed 
to the Fire: 'You squandered your good things in your earthly 
life and found enjoyment in them. Wherefore this day you are 
recompensed with a humiliating chastisement for that you grew 
arrogant in the earth without any right, and for that you trans¬ 
gressed (tafmquna from the same root n ftitOq). (XLYI, 19/20) 

There participate in this procession to Hell all those who are related 
in some way or other with the Kafirs, that is, those who embody and 
represent any of the many distinguishable aspects of bufr. Here I give 
a few quotations in whieh some of the 'negative" properties are ex¬ 
plicitly brought into connection with the chastisement of the Fire. 

There arc those who are characterized by takdJab, 'giving [God] 
the lie 1 , which I have mentioned in the last eliapter. 

'Then fo! you who go astray and cry lies, {tmJtadkdkibun f pL 
participial form of takdhih) you shall cat of a tree of Zaqqttm, 2 
and you sliall fill your bellies with it and drink thereon the boiling 
water, drinking like thirsty camels. 1 This shall be their entertain¬ 
ment on the Day of judgment. (LVl, 5^56) 

Upon the day when the heavenly vault will swing from side to 
side, and the mountains will be moved from their places, woe that 
day unto the mukadhdhibm who are now bathing joyously in the 
submerging floods [of vain discourse about God], the day when 
they shall be hurled into the fire of Gehenna. ' This is the fire that 
you used to Cry lies to { tukadtulJiibuna) . Say, is this A piece of magic? 
Or have you not eyes to see; Roast well in it. Whether you endure 

3 The n^rzit gf it ::ii iiisItijus trte which is tbunJ it the boitCtli of Hell, wttOEC 

flowers are said to be ihc hc-ada of demons. 
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patiently or endure not patiently, it is all the same to you. You are 
only going to receive your just recompense for what you were 
doing/ (LIT 9-16) 

There is the acton, 'wrong-doer', or 'evil-doer', to which passing 
reference was made earlier and of which much more will be said later. 
Here it fs sufficient to note that the Zaqqum tree which, as we have 
just seen, is said to await the arrival of those who cry lies to God, is 
mentioned in the following quotation as a special entertainment for 
the zdlim. 

Is that better as an entertainment, or the tree of Zaqqum? Verily, 
We have prepared it as a special torment for the zdlim . Verily, it 
is a tree that appears from the root of Ildl, its spathes being as the 
heads of devils. They shall eat thereof and fill their bellies thereof. 
And afterward they are given a drink of boiling water. After that, 
they shall be brought back unto Hell, (XXXVII, 6o-66/fo-68) 

The muit&kbir (syn, mutakabbiT) is one who is too big with pride 
to accept the teaching of the Quriam, The concept will be subjected 
to a detailed analysis in the following chapter. 

Verily, those who arc too proud (yastabbiruna, from istikbar) to 
worship Me shall enter into Gehenna, utterly mean and abject, 
(XL, 62/60) 

So enter the gates of Gehenna, therein to dwell for ever. Evil 
indeed will be the abode nf the tnutakabbir. (XVI, 31/29) 

Similarly the fdgki is one who is exceedingly insolent ami pre- 
pumptuoua; the word will be analyzed semantically later. 

Verily, Gehenna lies in ambush, the last resort for fdghm (pi. of 
fdgM), therein to dwell for ages eternal. They shall not taste therein 
neither coolness nor drink, but only boiling water and pus. A fit 
recompense, indeed! (LXXVIII, 21-26) 

The/fl/tr (pi. fujjdr) is one who, forsaking the commands of God 
or the rules of moral conduct, acts viciously, as opposed to the bdrr 
(pi, abrdr). 

Verily, the ahtdr shall be in bliss, while the fujjdr shall be in the 
Fire* to roast therein on the Day of judgment, nor shall they 
ever be removed therefrom. (LXXXII, 13-16) 

The qimt is one who deviates from the right course and acts wrong¬ 
fully, as opposed to the fau.fton. 

Verily, of us some are musltmun (pi,)* and some are qast'tdn (pi.). 
Whoso has surrendered ( asiama, become Muslim), they have taken 
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the.; right course. But as for the qasitvn, they have become fuel for 
Gehenna. (LXXII, 14-15) 

The is one who rebels against God and His- Apostle, 

Whoso rebels against God and IJis Apostle* for him is prepared the 
fire of Gehenna to dwell for ever. (LXXII, 24/23) 

The mundfiq is one who* though outwardly a pious believer* is in 
reality a most stubborn disbeliever, a 'hypocrite ’♦ About the semantic 
structure of this important term more will be said later on, 

O Prophet] Strive against the kuffdr (p] L ) and the mtinafiqttt 
(Pi ); and be harsh with them. Gehenna shall be their final abode* 
an evil journey’s end, (LXVI* 9) 

The mustahxFi the scoffer, is one who mocha at Revelation. The 
act of making a jest of God’s words springs from kufr , It is, according 
to the Qur’an* the most characteristic attitude of all Kafirs towards 
prophetic messages. 

That is the reward of such men [those who disbelieve in the signs 
of God], Gehenna* because they acted as Kafirs and toot My 
signs and My Apostles in mockery (XVII 1 , 106) 

The hharrdf is condemned in the strongest terms. The word means 
one who says by conjecture, ‘without knowledge’ as the Qur*an 
eays all kinds of things. cnuiDeming Revelation, 

Accursed be the kktirrdfSn (pi.) who are heedless [of the warnings 
of God] in the abyss [of Kufr]! ‘When Is the Day of Judgment? 1 
they ask. Upon the day when at the Fire they shall be tormented, 
"Taste well yo-ur tor merit t This- is what you wished [in the world] 
to hasten, 1 (LI* 10-14) 

Finally there are those who* having no faith, never participate in 
social charity and relief work. Hailstones of abuse are hurled at these 
people, attesting to the extraordinary importance attached to being 
ready to offer a helping hand at any moment to the poor and needy. 

Take hold of him, fetter libn, then roast him in the I Toll Fire, and 
put him in a chain of seventy cubits! Verily* he believed not in the 
Almighty God* nor did he ever urge the feeding of the destitute, 
So this day he has here no true friend nor any food except putrid 
pus which none but the sinners eat, (LX IX* 30-37) 

Tn conclusion I shall give a few quotations in which several of the 
" negative’ properties are put together, whether unified in one single 
person or divided among a number of persons. 


The Basic Moral Dichotomy 

Throw into Gehenna* you two [this is said by God to the two 
'stokers' of Hell Fire]* every stubborn huff dr (emphatic form of 
hdfir) who hinders by all means (pnaumF) the good* transgresses 
(mii^ftfdt)* entertains doubts [about God and His Revelation]* who 
sets up another god besides God, So throw him, you two, into the 
dreadful chastisement! (L, 23-25/24—26) 

Here we find four sins particularly pointed out as deserving the 
'reward 1 of terrible torment in Gehenna: (1) kufr, (2) the act of 
hindering others positively from doing such works as are considered 
religiously good, (3) transgression against God’s will, and (4) tlirow¬ 
ing doubt on the truth of God and turning to polytheism. 

Obey thou [Muhammad] not those who Cry Iks ( mukadkdhib); it 
is their wish that thou shouldst treat them gently* so that they, too, 
would be gentle to thee. And obey thou not any vile oath-monger 
(kalldf), a backbiter {karntnaz) going about to spread abroad 
slanders* a hindercr of the good, 3 sinful transgressor, rough and 
rude { c uluf} therewithal, ignoble (^uflijn )* 5 though he is possessed 
of wealth and sons. Whenever Our signs are recited to such a man, 
he always says* ‘These arc but old folks" tales . 1 We shall brand 
him on the snout, (LXVI 11 , 8-16) 

In this passage* the features that are mentioned are seven: (1) 
takdkih , (2) the act of swearing haphazardly* that is, lack of truth¬ 
fulness, (3) backbiting, which is a special form of ‘telling a lie 
(kadkib) h j (4) the hindering of the good, {5) transgression, (6) the 
rudeness of manner* peculiar to Jahiliyah* and (7) being of a base, 
ignoble nature such as is characteristic of an 1 outsider’ in the tribal 
system of society. 

The following words are the imaginary confession of those who 
have been thrown into Gehenna on the Day of Judgment! 

‘We were not of those who observed the ritual of worship* nor did 
we feed the poor and needy. Rut we used to plunge together with 
other plungers [into the Hood of vain discourse concerning God 
and Revelation], an ^ wc cried lies to the Day of judgment* until 
at last the indisputable stale of affairs has come tD us/ (LXXIY, 
44-48/43-47) 

In this confession four things are made to stand out as most immedi¬ 
ately responsible for the sinners 1 being punished with the torment of 
Hell; (1) tbdr not having observed the ritual of worship* (2) the 
non-payment of zaMt, (3) vain discourse about religious matters, 
and (4) takdkih. 

J For this ■word see above* Chapter IV* ft. 57. 
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From Tribal Code to Islamic Ethics 

Having obtained some general notions as to the distinguishing 
marks of those who go to Paradise and those who are bound for Hell h 
we are now in a position to proceed to a detailed analysis of the key 
value-words belonging to either of the two diametrically opposed 
categories. This will be the main task of the following chapters. 


THB ANALYSIS OF MAJOR CONCEPTS 
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VII. The Inner Structure 
of the Concept of Kufr 


In proceeding to give a detailed account or the principal 
ethico-religious values that are found in the Qur'an, I begin with kufr 
rather than any of the positive virtues, I adopt this course because it 
has an obvious methodological advantage for my purpose: kufr 
not only forms the very pivot round which revolve all the other 
negative qualities* but it occupies such an important place in, the 
whole system of Quranic ethics that a dear understanding of 
how it is semantically structured is almost a prerequisite to a proper 
estimation of most of the positive qualities. liven a cursory reading 
of the Scripture will convince one that the role played by the concept 
of kufr is so peculiarly influential that it makes its presence felt well- 
nigh everywhere in sentences about human conduct or character. 
In my opinion* even the concept of faith or belief* as the highest 
ethioo-religious value in Islam* may best be analyzed not directly 
but rather in terms nf kufr , that is, from its negative side. 

Now concerning kufr * we already know many things, since fre¬ 
quent reference has been made to this or that aspect of its complex 
meaning. Let us summarize those points which have been established. 

i. The basic meaning of the root KFR, as far as our philological 
knowledge goes, is most probably that of "covering 5 . In contexts 
concerned especially with the bestowing and receiving of benefits, 
the word naturally comes to mean ‘to cover, he. to ignore knowingly, 
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the benefits which one has received \ and thence, ‘to he unthankful 1 . 
i. The Qur'an emphasizes most strongly the Almighty God's being 
particularly a God of grace and goodness. Man* as His creature, 
owes everything, his very existence and subsistence, to the boundless 
mercy of God, This means that lie owes Him the duty of being grate¬ 
ful for His goodness which is being shown him at every moment of 
his life. A Kafir is a man who, having thus recei ved God's benevolence, 
shows no sign of gratitude in his conduct, or even acts rebelllous-ly 
against his Benefactor. 

3* This fundamental attitude of ingratitude with regard to God’s 
grace and goodness is manifested in the most radical and positive 
way by tofalhib, that is, 1 giving the lie’ to God, His Apostle, and the 
divine message he is sent with. 

4, Thus it comes about that kufr is actually used very frequently as 
the exact antonym of trruin ’belief. Jn the Qur'an the most repre¬ 
sentative opposite of 1 TtiTmin, ‘believer’, or mustim t lit, 'one who has 
surrendered" is admittedly kafir. It would appear that kufr , having 
been used so often in contrast to man, lost more and more of its 
original semantic cure of ‘ingratitude*, and assumed more and more 
the meaning of ‘dis-belief until finally it has come to be used most 
commonly in this latter sense, even where there can he hardly any 
question of gratitude, 

5. Kufr f as man’s denial of the Creator, manifests itself most char¬ 
acteristically in various acts of insolence, haughtiness, and pre¬ 
sumptuousness, htakbam, ‘to be big with pride\ and istaghnd, ‘to 
consider oneself as absolutely free and independent ’, have been men¬ 
tioned above; as we shall presently see, there are many other words 
standing for similar ideas, Kufr forms, in this respect, the exact 
opposite of the attitude of ‘ humbleness ’, tofarru\ and clashes directly 
with the idea of taqtod, ‘fear of God\ which is indeed the centra! 
element of the Islamic conception of religion in general. 


The Element of Ingratitude in Kufr 

I gave earlier an excellent example of the ‘secular’ use of the word 
kafir , which brings out in A really striking way the element of * in¬ 
gratitude’ as the semantic Core of kufr A Turning to the behavior of 
the term in specifically religious contexts, I shall begin by giving an 
example which is indeed a rarity of the kind. It concerns kufr not 
as an attitude of man towards God, but quite the other way round. 
It presents kufr as an attitude which it is absolutely impossible for 
God to adopt towards man. The passage reveals the remarkable 
fact that, just as it is a religious duty of man to be grateful to God 

1 See above, Chapter II, p, 
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for His acta of grace, so God, on His part, shows llimself thankful 
to man for all the good works he does as a pious believer in response 
to the divine call through His Apostle. God will never 5 ignore ’ the 
good services rendered by a sincere believer, but lie acknowledges 
them gratefully and reoords them for him. 

Whoso does good of his own accord, verily [to him] God is thankful 
{sImAiV, part, of skukr); He is aware of everything. (II, 153/158) 

And the principle of non ~kufr on the part of God will be manifested 
most visibly in the bestowal, on the Day of Judgment, of the reward 
of the Heavenly Gardens. 

Whoso does good works as a pious believer, there shall be no 
ingratitude [kufr] for his efforts. Verily, We Ourselves write them 
down for him, (XXI, 94) 

This means in plain language that God will never bring any act 
of piety to naught* hilt will surely pay it back amply. Reduced to this 
fot-m, the passage just quoted loses all its seeming strangeness and 
becomes completely of a piece with the general trend of thought in 
the Qur'an. What makes this passage particularly interesting and 
Important for our purpose- is that it expresses this fundamental 
thought in terms of kufr y and bears thereby witness to the fact that the 
essence of kufr consists in 'ungratefulness’ and that the wotd is 
applicable in the same sense even to the attitude of God towards the 
believers. 

The examples that follow concern man’s atti tude towards the favors 
of God. God, with His inscrutable will, goes on bestowing upon man 
innumerable favors, but man remains stubbornly thankless to Him. 

Hast thou not seen those who paid back God’s favors with un¬ 
gratefulness (kufr), and induced their people to dwell in the abode 
of perdition? In Gehenna they shall roast—an evil resting-place 
indeed l (XIV, 33-34/28-09) 

In the two following quotations kufr is put expressly in antithesis 
to shukr 'thankfulness’. 

Here is a similitude which God has just struck: [there was] a city, 
Secure and in peace, its provision coming to it in abundance from 
all quarters. Exit it was ungrateful for God’s favors, m God caused 
it to taste the garment of death and fear for what they were doing. 

, . . Eat, then, of what God has provided you with, lawful and good 
things, and be thankful for God’s favors, if it is really Him that 
you worship* (XVI, 113, 115/112, 114) 
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[I have bestowed upon you favors,] Ho remember Me* and I wilt 
remember you, Be thankful to Me {wa^ushkarfi li) ? and be not 
ungrateful to Me {wa-Id takfuruni). (II, 147/15 3) 

Man’s fcu/r-naturc becomes especially evident when fmfr oljstrves 
his conduct in time of distress. Tn the first two examples that follow 
the root appears in the form of kaffir, which, according to al-BaydawI, 
suggests an exceeding degree of kufr and denotes the type of man who 
is forgetful of all benefits he has enjoyed, although he retains in 
memory the slightest hurt he has received. 

Your Lord it Is who drives the ships for you in the sea so that you 
may seek after 1 lis bounty. So merciful is He towards you. More¬ 
over, when some affliction befalls you in the sea* those whom you 
call upon usually [he, the idols] forssie you* leaving Him alone. 
But when He brings you safe to shore, you turn away, Man is 
indeed an ingratc {kaffir), (XVII, 68-69/66-67) 

So long as We let man taste of mercy from Us, he is very glad there¬ 
of, Bui the moment some evil befalls him because of that which his 
own hands have done, he shows himself to be an ingratc {kaffir). 
(XLII, 47/48) 

When they ride in the ships they pray to God, holding out their 
religion sincerely to Him alone. But as soon as He has brought 
them safe to shore, behold, they return to polytheism. Let them 
act ungratefully {yakfuru, a verbal form of kufr) For what We [the 
subject here changes abruptly to the first person] have given them 
[i.e. Our favors] E Let them betake themselves to merry-making. 
Soon they will come to know. (XXIX, 65-6^) 

Sometimes God gives a very detailed list of the favors—called 
'signs’ dydt (pi. of ayah )—which He lias bestowed upon men 
(XVI, 3-18) and adds that in spite of such benevolence on Hts part 
most of them remain negligent of the duty to be grateful to Him. 
In the following quotation, be it remarked, man is accused of being 
'unfair' or 1 wrongful \ zatfim , 1 because of his attitude of kufr toward 
God’s gifts. 

God it is who created the heavens and the earth* and sent, down 
from heaven water, and produced therewith fruits as a provision 
for you. And He subjected to you the ships to run upon the sea 
as He commands. And He subjected to you the fivers. And He 
subjected to you the sun and tile moon to run their fixed courses. 
And lie subjected to you the night and the day. Yea, He gave you 
of all you asked Him. If you count God’s favors, you will never 
■2 Por the more cia-ct meaning of this word see below. Chapter YU I, pp. 164-172. 
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number them. Verily, man ts too unfair, too ungrateful {kaffar, 
emphatic form of kafir). (XTV, 37/32-34] 

The following quotation brings out with clarity that God does 
expect man £0 be grateful |n Him for all the favors He has given him. 
He enumerates in detail the items of His bounty; states that all these 
He has bestowed upon man "that haply he may give thanks’; that 
man denies, however, the blessing of God, although he recognizes it 
clearly; and He reaches the conclusion that ‘the great majority of 
men are Kafirs.’ 

God brought you forth out of the wombs of your mothers when 
you knew naught about it, and He made for you hearing, and 
sight, and hearts, that haply you will be thankful Have they not 
seen the birds subjected in mid-air? None holds them there but 
God, Verily, this must be a [rfwiBfJ sign for people tcAo believe. 
And God it is who has established for you as a dwelling-place your 
houses; and made for you houses out of the skins of cattle, very 
light to carry both on the day you journey and on the day you 
abide; and with their wool, fur and hair, He has prepared for you 
furniture and articles of enjoyment for a while. 

And God it is, too. Who has made for you, of that which He 
created, shelter from the sun, and established the mountains as 
places of refuge, and made for you shirts to protect you from each 
other's violence. Thus He fulfils His favors towards you, that haply 
you may surrender [i,e, become good Muslims in return for this 
extraordinary benevolence of God], But if, with all this, they still 
turn their backs, thy [i.e, Muhammad"sj mission is only to deliver 
the clear message. They recognize the favors of God , and yet they 
deny them, for most men are -ungrateful.^ (XVI, 80-851'yS-83) 

I shall conclude this section by remarking that there is in the 
Qur : an another forcible word kattud used with approximately the 
same meaning as kaffir , The root is KND, and means *to be un¬ 
grateful, to refuse to acknowledge any benefit received’. The context 
seems to suggest that the word is here used with an implication that 
man tends to reveal his ingratitude by being avaricious and grudging 
others even a small portion of the good things which he has received 
from God. I have already pointed out that passing on -some at least 
of the divine gifts to the poor and needy is considered in the Qur'an 
to be part of the manifestation of gratitude one feels towards God 
for His grace. 

J ‘ VVvj/ioja AUah thumma yunkiriinahd, wa-^iktharuhum ai-hdjirun.' 
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Indeed, how ungrateful (handd) man, is to his Lord! Verily, he 
himself js a witness of that! Indeed, how passionate he b in the 
love of good things t (C, 6-S) 

Kufr ass Opposed to Tman 

The rant KFR in the Qur'an is semantically ambiguous in the sense 
that it can be used in either of the two bask meanings: ‘ ingratitude ' 
and ‘disbelief'. There is in the Sahtli of ah Bukhari a very interesting 
ITadFth which shows that there was in the minds of the earliest 
Muslims a sort of fluctuation in the understanding of this root 
when the context did not make dear as to which of the two con¬ 
cepts was actually meant 4 

The Prophet (may God bless and give him peace!) said; i l was 
shown, the Fire [he. I saw in my dream, Hell], and lo! most of its 
inhabitants were women who had been [in this world] character¬ 
ised by kufr {yakfumay It was asked: ‘Does that mean that they 
used to disbelieve in God [yakfuma bi-Altah)V 
He [the Prophet] said: 1 No, the word means that they used to be 
ungrateful towards the husband [yakfuma aMashir) and used to be 
ungrateful for acts of kindness [yakfuma al-ifisany 4 
Concerning this liadTth, the commentator al-KirmanT remarks 
that the verb kafttra has two different infinitives, one kufr and the 
other kufr an, The former, he says, is the opposite of tman, ' belief \ 
while the latter, being in the majority of cases opposite of rAufcr, 
1 gratitude 1 , means usually 'ingratitude for a favor (b^bmA)*. 5 

In any ease it is Certain that the Qur'an itself uses the root KFR in 
these two different senses* but sometimes wc find it difficult to draw 
a sharp line of demarcation between them, for, as I said before, the 
two are connected with each other in Quranic thought by a firm 
conceptual link. In order to understand this, we have to remember 
that the 'signs', ay at, of God, which, in the last section, were chiefly 
understood as ‘favors’ conferred by Him upon men calling forth 
'thankfulness 1 , may also very well be interpreted as ao many mani¬ 
festations of the divine Majesty, the Almightineas of God, In this 
second aspect, the ‘signs’ arc naturally expected to arouse wonder 
and. awe in the minds of men, and to cause them to ’believe' in 
Providence, He who refuses to do SO is a Kafir, 

O people of the Scripture 1 why do you disbelieve [takfuruna) in 
the signs of God, when you yourselves bear witness to them? 
(in, 63/70) 

* at-BykhAri, .Jfljiiii, Ha-'Jith nv. a9-, isi Kilab at-br win- 
5 al-KirmitUj iVjirr.ii ifahik ai-BtJ.klidrf (Cairo, 1^33- irjjpy, I, 134. 
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Indeed We have displayed for men in this Qur’an all sorts of 
similitudes [to make them, understand the truth of God’s words], 
but most men refuse aught but disbelief (Aw/ur), (XVII, qi/Sgi) 

Have not those who disbelieve [kafaru] seen that the heavens and 
the earth were [originally] stitched together, and We unstitched 
them asunder* and made out of water ali kinds of living things? 
Will they not believe for all this? And We set on the earth mountain* 
firm-rooted, lest it should totter with them, and We placed therein 
ravines for paths, that haply they may he guided [Lc. they may be 
rescued from error and perdition and And the way to salvation], 
And "We established the heaven as a solid rend. Yet from Our signs 
they still turn away. (XXI, 31-33/30-32) 

How can you disbelieve (takfuruna) in God, seeing that you were 
lifeless and He gave you life? He will give yon death again, then 
He will give you life, then unto Him you shall all be brought back, 

(II, 26/38) 

Sometimes the object of disbelief is the doctrine of Resurrectionj 
which is one of the central tenets of Islam, Here kufr consists in the 
refusid to accept the doctrine on the grounds that it is completely 
absurd and fantastic. It has very little, if at all, to do with the emo¬ 
tional reaction of" thankfulness 1 , the Issue hinges on the acceptability 
or non-acceptability of such a doctrine to human reason. The Kafirs 
are those who definitely take the side of Reason in this issue and turn 
a deaf ear to Revelation. 

They assert, 'There is only our life in this present world; we shall 
never be raised. 1 If only thou couldst see them when they are. set 
before their Lord [on the Day of Judgment 1 ] lie will ask, 4 Is not 
this the truth?' And they will answer, ‘Yea, by our Lord! 1 He will 
say, ‘Then taste the chastisement for that you disbelieved [i.c. as 
the reward for your disbelief in Resurrection]. 1 (VI, 29-30) 

‘What! when we are bones and rubbish, shall we really be raised 
up in a new creation?' Have they nut seen that God, who created 
the heavens and earth, is able to create [again] the like of them? 
He has set for them a definite term, wherein there is no doubt. 
And yet the wrongful people refuse aught but disbelief Ikufur). 
(XVII, 100-101/98-99} 

If thou shouldst wonder, wondrous indeed is what they arc saying: 

L What 1 after we have become dust? Shall we then he created afresh? 1 
These are they who disbelieve in their Lord. And these ate they 
who shall be the Fellows of the Fire, therein to dwell for ever, 
(XIII. 5-6/5) 
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Their disbelief is not in any way confined to the doctrine of 
Resurrection. Being constantly pricked with the thorn of Reason, 
they keep doubting anything that contradicts what they believe to 
he reasonable. They are horn sceptics; the attitude which, character- 
i xes them is just the opposite of the act of faith which consists in an 
unconditioned surrender to whatever God commands. Thus they 
cannot acknowledge as the Apostle of God a simple mortal, one from 
among themselves* who 'eats ordinary food and walks in the market¬ 
place’. To their sceptical minds it sounds strangely discordant with 
all reason that such an ordinary man who appears to possess no special 
claim to prestige should attribute to himself the prophetic authority. 

'Are we to follow a single mortal from among ourselves: Then 
verily* we should be in error and folly. Is it possible that the 
Revelation should be cast upon him alone out of all of us: Kay* 
rather he is an impostor {kadhdhdb), a self-conceited fellow P 
<TJV T 24-35) 

A storm of indignation is raised when this 'impudent fellow 1 
proclaims that there is only one god, that all the other deities are 
mere names, a doctrine which is indeed nothing but sheer absurdity 
for the idol-worship pern. 

They arc astonished that a Warner has come to them from among 
themselves. The disbelievers (hdfirun) say, ‘This is only a wizard, 
art impostor. What! luis he made all the goda One God: That is 
indeed an astounding thing! 1 (XXXVIII* 3-4/4-55 

In these examples St Is almost certain that kufr means the negation 
of * belief 1 in God and Revelation. Here follow some examples, out 
of a great number* which serve to bring to light the basic semantic 
opposition of kufr and imiin, that is, kufr as opposed not to the concept 
of ‘ thankfulness’ T but to that of ‘ belief", because the antithesis is 
here emphasized quite explicitly. 

Many of the people of the Scripture would fain turn you back into 
disbelievers (kuffar, pi. of kafir) after your profession of belief 
(imiin), through the envious nature of their souk, after the Truth 
has become manifest unto them. (II, 103/109) 

How shall God guide a people who disbelieved (kafaru) after 
having once believed and testified to the truth of the Apostle, to 
whom clear signs came?. ►. Verily, those who disbelieve after 
their profession of belief, arid go oil increasing ill disbelief, their 
repentance shall not be accepted. (Ill, So, 84/86, 90) 
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Those who disbelieve say* L We will never believe in this Qur’an, 
nor in the Scriptures before it.' Tf only thou couldst see these 
wrong-doers set before their Lord, trying to attribute these words 
the one to the other l (XXXIV* 30/31) 

When there comes to them [i.-c. the people of Israel] what they 
know to be the Truth, they disbelieve in it. The curse of God be 
on the dssbeUevert. What a bad bargain they have sold their souls 
for, that they should disbelieve in that which God has sent down, 
mortally offended because God bestows of His bounty upon 
whomsoever of His servants He will. Thus they have brought on 
themselves [divine] wrath upon wrath. For the disbelievers there 
shall be a shameful chastisement. And when Et is said to them, 
‘Believe in that which God has sent down 1 , they reply, A We 
believe only in that which was revealed unto us’ [referring to the 
Bible], and they disbelieve in what comes after it, though it is the 
Truth that confirms what they possess fi.e. the Book of Revelation 
which they possess already]. (II, 83-85/89-^91) 

The Heart of 3 Kafir 

The Qur'an devotes a considerable number of verses to the descrip¬ 
tion of the State of a kafir mind. Let us begin by noting that the hearts 
of those who believe are described as finding a calm* sweet rest in 
remembrance of God: 'Those who believe, their hearts rest calmly 
in God’s remembrance. Aye, in God’s remembrance do their hearts 
rest calm .and serene. 1 (XIII r 28) In contrast to this calm, peaceful 
state of the believing heart* the hearts of the Kafirs are very often 
described as being ‘hardened like stones 1 . Qasat qulubuhum, 'their 
hearts are hard* or, have become hardened 1 * is a standing metaphor 
for the state of the kafir hearts which would stubbornly resist the call 
of the divine voice 'even though the mountains were moved, or 
the earth cleft 1 (XIIT, 30/31} and 'even though We should send down 
the angels to them, or the dead should speak to them/ (VI, in). 

Even after that [i T e* after God has shown them many astounding 
miracles] your hearts were hard as rocks, or even harder still* 
For, in fact, rocks there are from which rivers gush forth* and 
others winch split in two to let water flow out. Indeed there arc 
even rocks that crash down for the fear of God. (II, 69/74) 

Because they broke their covenant with Us, We cursed them and 
made their hearts hard (q&tyah). (V, 16/13) 

We ma y note in passing that in the last-quoted sentence, the hatden- 
iPaqe vil the Kafirs* hearts is attributed to God, The point is bound up 
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with the wdUknowrii doctrine of foreordi nation, and it did lead to 
very serious debates in Islamic theology as to whether all evil 
including kufr might justifiably be attributed to God's will. As far 
as the Quranic texts are concerned, however, this question is left 
undecided. And it would be far beyond the scope of the present 
inquiry to try to find some way of resolving this apparent theoretical 
paradox. 

The second characteristic of the kafir heart is that it is 'veiled 11 
(ft ahiimah), that there is a veil or partition curtain (hijab) between 
it and Revelation. 

[This is] an Arabic Qur'an for a people who have understanding, 
a bearer of good tidings and warning. Most of them, however, 
have turned away and will not give car. They say, + Qur hearts are 
veiled from what thou callest us to, in our ears is deafness, and 
between u& and thee there Is a partition. 3 (XLi, 2-4/3-$) 

When thou redtest the Qur'an, We place between thee and those 
who believe not in the Hereafter a partition curtain (ftijdb)^ and 
We place veils (akinneh) upon their hearts lest they understand it, 
and in their cara deafness, (XVII, 47-48/45-46) 

The same thought is expressed in various ways. It is for instance 
expressed by means of the metaphor of 'sealing 3 ] 

As for the Kafirs, whether thou warn them or warn them not it 
would be all the same to them, they believe not. God has sealed 
(kkafama) their hearing and their hearts, and on their eyes there is 
a covering (ghishazvah). (II, $-6/6-7) 

They [be. those who, on some specious excuse, do not go Forth to 
fight 'in the way of God’] are pleased to be with those who tarry 
behind, God has sealed (fahrfa) their hearts, so that they can under¬ 
stand nothing. (TX h 94/9$) 

Or it is expressed by saying that there arc 'locks' on their hearts: 

Will they not meditate upon the Qur'an, or is it that there are 
locks (aqfdl) upon their hearts? (XLVH, 26/24) 

Or, again* by the image of rust covering up the heart little by 
little: 

Nay but what they used to do has corroded their hearts with rust 
(r&tta, from RYN "to cover with rust"). (LXXXIII, 34) 

1 Those who have a heart 1 (L, 36/37) must easily grasp the deep mean¬ 
ing of the signs sent down by God; upon them the revealed words of 
God should work as a real reminder (dftikrd). Rut, being veiled and 
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obstructed in the way just described, the hearts of the Kafirs cannot 
perceive the religious significance of anything. They remain blind 
and deaf to the divine signs. The imagery of blindness and deafness 
is among the most commonly used in the Qur'an for describing the 
distinguishing features of the Kafirs, 

We made for them hearing, and eyesight, and hearts, but their 
bearing, and their hearts availed them naught* seeing that they 
always denied the signs of God and they are now surrounded on 
all sides by what they used to mock at. (XTAT, 25/26) 

This means that, physically T the Kafirs are without defect; it is 
theif hearts 'that are within the bosoms'* that arc defective. The 
following verses bring out this point in explicit terms: 

Have they not travelled in the land [the earth is hill of divine signs] 
so that they have hearts wherewith to understand or ears wherewith 
to hear? Nay* it is nut the eyes that are blind, but it is rather the 
hearts within the bosoms that are blind. (XXII,, 45/46) 

O believers, obey God and His Apostle. „. and be not like those 
who say, 1 We hear*, while in fact they hear not. 

Verily, the worst of beasts in the sight of God are those who are 
deaf and dumb and do not understand. Had God recognized any 
good in them. He would have made them hear. But had He made 
them hear, they would have turned hack and gone aside. (VIII, 
20-23) 

All efforts to induce them to believe arc sure to end in a sheer 
waste of labor. We often sec God advising Muhammad to stop 
extending his apostolic enthusiasm towards these people, for it is 
almost certain that it is impossible for them to be converted. 

Boat thou think that most of them hear Or understand? They are 
but as the cattle. Nay, they are farther astray from the way. (XXV, 
4 (: V44) 

Verily, thou canst not make the dead to hear, nor canst thou make 
the deaf to hear the call when they turn their backs to thee. Neither 
canst thou guide the blind out of their straying. Thou canst make 
none to hear save those who believe in Our signs and surrender 
[unto Us]. (XXVII, 82-83/80-81) 

Of thorn there arc some who give car to thee. But canst thou make 
the deaf to hear when they understand naught? And of them there 
are some who look toward# thee. But canst thou guide the blind 
when they see naught? (X, 43-44/42-43) 
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Having a veiled heart, a Kafir cannot apprehend the signs of God 
as they are, even though he gEves ear to the recitation of the Qur’an 
and looks towards the Apostle. To him, the divine signs are just the 
fairy talcs of old folks. 

Of them there are some who give ear to thee, but as We have placed 
a veil upon their hearts, they apprehend it [i.e. the deep meaning of 
God’s words] not. And in their ears [We have put] deafness. And 
even if they see any sign, they do not believe in it, so that when 
they come to thee they start an argument with thee, these Kafirs, 
saying 'This is naught but old folks’ tales.’ (VI, 25) 

Thus he who attempts to convert the Kafirs is likened to a drover 
shouting to his cattle. The cattle only hear his voice; they never 
apprehend what his words mean. 

The likeness of [one who calls to imdn] those who disbelieve 
(kafaru) is as the likeness of him who shouts to that which can 
hear naught else but a shouting voice. Deaf, dumb, and blind, they 
apprehend naught. (Il, 166/171) 

Kufr and Shirk 

Since kufr in both of ite main aspects, *thanklesstim' and ‘disbelief T , 
cannot but end in denying the absolute Oneness of God, there is 
naturally a respect in which it can fairly be equated with polytheism, 
Polytheism in ancient Arabia consisted in the worship of idols, and 
a number of minor deities that were called sometimes the daughters 
of God, or mote simply 'companions’ or 'associates' of God, The 
most usual term for this kind of polytheism is shirk; and for the 
idolater mtishrik, literally, 'one who associates’, that is, one who 
ascribes partners to God. 

First I shall quote some passages where kufr is talked of expressly 
in terms of 'associating'. 

Praise be to God who created the heavens and the earth, and put in 
order the darkness and the light. Yet the Kafirs [alhidMna kafarti) 
ascribe equals unto their Lord, (VI, 1) 

They ascribe unto God associates {rA-wrakd’), Say, 'Name them.' 
Is it that you would tell Him what He knows not in the earth? 
Or are they but empty flumes? Nay, but their contrivance appears 
fair to the Kafirs, and thus they arc kept away from [God’s] way. 
(Kill, 33 ) 

Whenever God alone was invoked, you disbelieved {kafarium), 
but if others were associated [with Him], you believed. (XL, 12) 
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In the next quotation, the semantic content of the word mushrik 
is chiefly determined—by implication—by two factors: not following 
Revelation, md not acknowledging the absolute Oneness of God. 

Follow thou that which is revealed to thee from thy Lord, There is 
no God but He, Turn away from the mushrik, (VI, xofi) 

It will be worth, noting that from the standpoint of the thorough¬ 
going monotheism of Islam, the Christian doctrine of Trinity 
constitutes a representative example of polytheism. And so also the 
deification of Jesus Chris!, In the following, be it remarked, these 
central tenets of Christianity are treated invariably as acts of the 
Kafirs. Semantically, this should be understood in this way: these 
belong to the category of kufr by being cases of shirk. This point 
comes out explicitly in the text. 

They surely are Kafirs who say, 4 God is the Messiah, son of Mary,’ 
For the Messiah [himself] said, 'O children of Israel, worship 
God [alone], my Lord and your Lord.’ Verily, whoso ascribes unto 
God associates, Grind has surely forbidden Paradise unto him, and 
his final abode shall be the Fine. For the wrong-doers there shall 
be no helpers. They sutely are Kafirs who say, 'God is the third 
of Three,’ Nay, there i» no god save 'One God. If they desist no! 
from saying so, there shall befall those of them that commit such 
an act of kufr a painful chastisement. (V, 76-77/72-73) 

Seen from still another angle, shirk is neither more nor less than 
forgery, that 'forging against God a lie’, iftira 'aid Allah al-kadkib, 
which we have discussed in connection with the moral value of 
‘truthfulness’, urfq, in Chapter VI, For, obviously, idolatry of poly¬ 
theism consists in creating 'out of caprice’ beings that are in reality 
mere names and nothing else. And via this route, too, shirk con¬ 
nects ultimately with kufr, as the following passage shows clearly. 

They say, ’God has taken to Himself a son, 3 Glorified be He! He 
is the Sdf-&uffieicnt, His is all that is in die heavens and all that 
h in the earth. You have no authority for this. Will you say about 
God what you do nut know? Tell them, ‘Verily, those who forge 
against God a lie shall not end well.’.,. We shall make them taste 
the harsh chastisement for that they were Kafirs. {X 3 69 71/6S-70) 

The Kafir in this sense—i.e, kajirmmuskrik is compared to a 
man who stretches forth his hands m vain towards the mirage of 
water in the desert. 

To Him alone is the prayer of truth, whilst those unto whom they 
pray apart from God answer them naught. Jt may be compared to 
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a man ’who stretches forth fits hands to water that It may come unto 
his mouth, and it reaches it not. The prayer of the Kafirs is sure to 
go astray, (XI IT, T5/14) 

As for the Kafirs., their deeds are like a mirage til the desert; the 
thirsty man takes it for water, till when he -comes unto it he finds it 
naught, but he finds God instead, and He pays him his account. 
For swift indeed is God at reckoning, (XXIV, 39.) 

There follows this last-quoted passage another comparison which 
pictures a kAfir-muskrik as a man covered by thick layers of darkness 
on a vast, abysmal sea. 

Or like darkness upon an abysmal sea, covered by a wave above 
which is a wave, overspread with clouds, darkness upon darkness. 
When he stretches forth his hand, scarce can he see it. To whomso¬ 
ever God has given no light, for him there can be no light, (XXIV, 
40 ) 

Here is another simile used for emphasizing the essential vanity 
of the deeds of the mwjArrAt 

Whoso associates (yushrih, verbal form corresponding to the par¬ 
ticipial-adjectival mushrtk) with God partners, it is as though he 
has fallen from the sky and the birds snatch him away, or the wind 
blows him away to a far-off place. (XXII, 32/31) 

Concerning kufr-skirk there remains one more important point to 
be noticed. The Quran attributes shirk ultimately to the working 
of the mental faculty of zann "thinking’, a word which is used as a 
general rule in contrast to Tim ’knowledge (established unshakably 
on the basis of reality)and denotes accordingly a groundless, un¬ 
warranted type of thinking, uncertain or doubtful knowledge, un¬ 
reliable opinion, or mere conjecture.® Thus it comes about that in the 
Quranic contexts this term behaves as a negative value, just as z tlm t 
its contrary, has acquired the status of a positive value* Roth pattn 
and shn are value words in the Qur'an, 

Dost thou not see that to God belongs whosoever in the heavens 
and whosoever in. the earth? What, then, do those follow who call 
upon associates {shurakH*) besides God? They follow naught but 
yam, verily they are merely conjecturing (yakhrusuna). (X, 67/66) 

This last word, yakhrusuna, comes from the root KH-R-S having 
also the meaning of " doing or saying something by uncertain—and 
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mostly false—opinion’, and is opposed to Tim. In SOrah LI, we have 
an example of the use of this root under the emphatic form, kfwrras, 
one who indulges in conjecturing. It is significant that the com¬ 
mentator al-BnydiwT explains this word in this passage by kadhdhah, 
‘a big liar’, showing how easily the concept of ‘conjecturing’ could 
shade into that of ‘telling a lie’ in the semantic consciousness of the 
old Arabs, 

Accursed be the kharra.}Un (pi,), who are heedless [of the warnings 
of God] in the abyss [of kufr] [ ‘When is the Day of Judgment?' 
they ask [sarcastically], (LI. 10-12) 

The following passage shows very clearly that, in the Quranic 
conception, ssann is basically opposed to Him and that the false -deities 
whom the polytheists worship arc nothing but products of zarm. 

Verily, those who believe not in the Hereafter name the angels 
with female names. But in reality they have no knowledge Ifilm) 
thereof; they only follow sunn. Zann, however, can never replace 
the truth. (LIU, 28-29/27-28; see also X r 37/36) 

A few verses earlier in the same Silrah, we find the three ancient 
goddesses of Mecca, Mat, al-'UzaA, and Manat, declared to be 
empty names and mere products of groundless conjecture. 

Have you considered Allat and al-'Uzzd, and in the third place 
Manat? What, will you attribute to Him females [referring to the 
fact that these goddesses were known as ’Daughters of Allah’] 
while you [desire only] male offspring? That were indeed an unfair 
division. Nay, these are but names which you have named, you 
and your fathers, God has sent down no warrant for them. They 
[here the subject changes abruptly] do but follow sowi according 
to the dictates of their souls 1 desire. (LIH, 19-23) 

Kufr in the Sense of * Going Astray * 

As we shall see later in Chapter IX, the Quran defines ‘belief’, 
f man, in terms of a number of key concepts. One of them—and 
certainly one of tie most important—is the concept of thtidu. 
Viewed from this point of view, H to believe’ is to ‘be rightly guided’ 
or 1 to accept the guidance [of God] And if tmart is thus to be under¬ 
stood as then its opposite, kufr, would obviously mean 

’going astray from the right wayThe typical word used in the 
■Qur'an for this meaning is the verb dalla (nom, daliihh or dalal). 

We shall begin by remarking that this vcrb T as one of the most 
common words in Arabic, may be used at various levels of discourse. 
It may be used, in the first place, in a concrete sense, Le, 'to Jose 
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one’s way while travelling in the de&ert\ It may also be used in a 
metaphorical sense, Atid in dais latter ease, we may distinguish 
between two different levels of discourse; religious and non-religious 
or secular. 

Of the non-religious use of this word, the QuKan itself (the Chapter 
of Joseph) furnishes u8 with two examples. One of them refers to the 
excessive and 'partial’ love Jacob shows to Joseph in preference to 
all his other sons, llic point of view here is, needless to say, that of 
Joseph’s brothers.. 

They [Joseph 1 ® brothers] said, 'Verily, Joseph and his brother 
[the youngest one, Benjamin] are dearer to our father than we, 
though wc are so many. Verily, our father is in manifest daldl/ 

(XII, 8) 

The other refers to the aberrant passion for young Joseph, which 
he has inflamed in the heart of the wife of the Egyptian Governor, 

Some women in the city said, ‘The wife of the Governor desires 
tn entice his page to lie with her. He has smitten her heart with love. 
Verily, wc see her in manifest daldl/ (XII, 50) 

It will be dear that in both cases the term daldl implies that the 
action in question is something which is felt to go against the normal 
moral sense, But, of course, the basic meaning is in this case, too, 
'going astray from the tight path 1 . 

Far more usual in the Quran is, however, the religious usage of the 
word. In fact we find the basic conceptual opposition of ihtadd and 
dalla expressed everywhere in the Qur'an in the most emphatic 
way. Out of a huge number of examples, I give here a few typical 
ones. 

Whoso is guided (or ‘accepts guidance/ ihtadd), is guided only to 
his own benefit, and whoso strays (dalla), strays only to his own 
loss, Nobody shall hoar the burden of another on top of his own 
burden. (XVII, 16/15) 

Verily, thy Lord knows best who goes astray {yadilhr) from His 
way, and He knows best the rightly guided (muhtadin). (VI, it7) 

In the following example daldlak is opposed to hudd, 'guidance'; 

Those arc they who have purchased dalalah (straying) at the 
price of hudd (guidance), and chastisement at the price of pardon. 
(II, 175/175) 

Tt is noteworthy that here 'straying' is paired with 1 chastisement’, 
‘adkdb, and 'guidance’ with ‘pardon’, maghfirah. This alone will be 
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enough to show that the 'straying’ here in question is another name 
of kufr. In the next example, ‘straying 5 and 'diastisement' appear irt 
combination. 

Nay, but those who believe not in the Hereafter arc in 'adhdb and 
far dam , (XXXIV, 8) 

We must remark in this connection that the stage in which man lives 
in complete ignorance of Revelation is sometimes, designated in the 
Qur'an by the same word, the stage, that is, that precedes all revela- 
tional activity on the part of God, and where, therefore, the problem 
of kufr in the strict sense of the word cannot properly arise yet. 

Verily, God showed mercy on the believers when lie sent amongst 
them an Apostle of their own, to recite unto them His signs and 
to purify them* and to teach them the Scripture and wisdom, 
although they were before that in manifest daldl. (Ill, 158/164) 

It is interesting to notice that the following verse suggests that the 
cattle are naturally in, the state of daldl. But the Kafirs, it declares, 
are ‘further astray' from the right path; 

Dost thou [Muhammad] think that most of them hear or under¬ 
stand? 'They are but as the cattle. Nay, they are farther astray 
(afaUu) from the way. (XXV, 46/44) 

If t as we have just seen, the state before Revelation is to be classified 
in the category of daldl, still more must this he true of the state of 
those who reject Revelation knowingly* The Qur'an furnishes 
numerous examples of this. 

Verily those who disbelieve (kafaru) and obstruct the way of God; 
they have strayed ( daltfi) far astray (daldtan boridan). (IV, 165/167) 

The likeness of those who disbelieve (kafaru) in their Lord—their 
deeds are like tubes whereon the fierce wind blow® on a day of 
tempest. They have no control at all over that which they have 
earned, That is indeed the far daldl. (XIV, zi/18) 

It should be remarked that this equivalence, htifr=daldl, obtains 
only from the standpoint of the believers. Viewed from the stand¬ 
point of the Kafirs themselves, it is of course the position of the 
believers that is daldl . Whenever a warner comes to them, the Kafirs 
call him a liar and say, 

God has sent down naught. You [believers] arc but in great 
daldl (LXVII, 9) 
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On this, Muhammad is urged to retort, saying, 

He is the Merciful. In Him we believe and in Him wc put our trust. 
You will soon know who it is that is in manifest datat. (I.XVII T 29) 

The same is true of the following passage: 

We sent Noah unto his people, and he said, 'O my |>eople, worship 
God I You have no other God than He. Verily, I fear for you the 
chastisement of" an awful day. The chiefs of his people said, 
‘Verily, we see thee m manifest dalal*. He said, *0 my people, 
there is no fald l a h in me, but I am, an Apostle from the Lord of all 
beings. 1 {VII* S7-S9/5 <H>i) 

Since shirk, ‘associating', i,e, polytheism, is, in the Qor'anie 
conception, nothing but one of the most typical manifestations of 
kufr, it is not at all surprising that it should be counted as a cast of 
daluL A few examples will suffice. 

lie [an idol-worshipper] calls, beside God, upon that which 
neither hurts him nor profits him [i.e. idols that are completely 
powerless]. That is indeed the far daJdL (XXII, 13) 

When Abraham said to his father Azar, "Tahest thou idols for gods? 
Verily, I see thee- and thy people in manifest daldl.’ (VI, 74} 

Shall I take, beside Him, gods who, if the Merciful [God] should 
wish me any calamity, will never be able to intercede effectively for 
me, and who wilt never deliver me? Then surely T should be in 
manifest datii (XXXVI, £3-23/23-24) 

Indeed, kufr in ah its forms is d&ldL Those* for instance, who ‘cry 
lies 3 (takdhfb) to Revelation are ‘those who stray 1 , 

'Then lot you who go astray (ddliun, part, pi.) and cry lies [to the 
Dav of Judgment], you shall cat of a tree of Zaqqum [the infernal 
tree]/ (LVI* 51-53) 

We sent among every nation an Apostle, ‘Worship you God, and 
shun idols 3 * Some of them God guided, but some of them there were 
who were predisposed to $£n Ictfah . Travel in the land and Sec how 
was the fate of those who cried lies (mukadhdhibm), (XVI, 38/36) 

Those L whose hearts are hard 1 (qtisat quMbuhvm )—a phenomenon 
which we examined above—are also in daldL 

Woe to those whose hearts are hard against the remembrance of 
God! Those arc in manifest dateL (XXXIX. 33/22) 

Zulm ‘wrong-doing* is in the Quranic context a particular aspect 
of kufr as we shall see in the following chapter. So it is but natural 
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that a 'wrongdoer 1 (zdtim) is described as 'erring' away from the 
right path, 

Woe to those who disbelieve (kafaruj for the assembly of an awful 
day ! .,. The wrong-doers izalimun) are today in manifest daldL 
(XIX, 3 8-39/37-38; see alsoXXXI* jo/i 1) 

Even those who are 'in doubt* concerning the Truth are already 
lit far dalel. Likewise, those who, because of their lack of ‘patience \ 
despair of God's mercy. 

Those who believe are in fear (mwhfufm) of it [i.e. the I^t Hour], 
being well aware that it 13 the Truth. Ay, indeed, those who are in 
doubt (ytmarutm) concerning the Hour are in far daldi (XL 1 I, 

17/18) 

Who would despair of the mercy of his Lord save those who are 
erring {ddUww)? (XV, 56) 

The verb dafta has a number of synonyms in the Qur 3 an that arc 
used more or less in the same sense in the same sort of contexts. 
The verb fftowrya or ghami is one of the most important, meaning 
'to go astray from the right course \ In the following passage, ghitzei, 
which is the participial form of this verb, meaning ‘one who goes 
astray", is opposed, first of all* to muttaqi, which as we know means 
‘godfearing 3 , and then, after a few verses, Is definitely shown to be 
synonymous with d&tL 

And Paradise shall be brought nigh unto the multafln (pi.) while 
Hell shall be brought forward for the ghdvdn (pi.).... They [the 
Kafirs in the h’ire] shall say, while quarrelling therein, ‘By God, 
we were surely in manifest daldl when we made you [idols] equal 
with the Lord of all beings. The truth is that the sinners (tnujrimun) 
led us astray {adalla)* (XXVI, 90-91, 96-99) 

That the verb ghmed is a synonym of dalla in its religious sense 
may be proved by another fact: namely, that it is sometimes used in 
the Quran to denote the reverse nf ihtida~\ ' being guided 

Adam disobeyed his Lord [in reference to the fact that he ate 
of the Tree of Eternity in the Garden]* and so he went astray 
{ghmed). Afterwards, however, his Lord chose him, turned again 
towards him, and guided { hadd) him [i.e. brought him back to the 
right path,] (XX, 119-120/131-133) 

Another important synonym is zagha (nom. saygh) t meaning to 
‘swerve aside* or deviate from the right course 3 . Here is a typical 
example of its use: 
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He it is who has sent down upon thee the Scripture, of which some 
verses are clear „,, and others ambiguous. As for tho&e in whose 
hearts is zaygh ('swerving inciination 1 , m to speak), they cling to 
the ambiguous part, seeking to anise dissension.,.. 

Yet those who arc firmly rooted in the knowledge (rdsikhiln ft 
al-iim) say, ‘We believe in it. All is from our Lord. + * Our Lord, 
cause not our hearts to swerve (tuaigh, causative form of saygh) 
after that Thou hast guided (futdayta) us. 1, tin, s-6/7-8) 

Likewise the verb c amijia , or c amahi f s meaning roughly 'to wander 
astray blindly, being utterly perplexed as to which way to go’. The 
verb, as ia clear, is particularly fit for describing the state of the 
Kafirs going to and fro in this world, without ever finding the right 
direction. 

Verily, as for those who believe not in the Hereafter, We have 
made their deeds look fair unto them so that they wander astray 
(ya'mtfAima), (XXVII, 4} 

Very similar to filial in the close relationship it bears to guidance 
is gkafkth which literally means ' heedles&iiess’ or ‘carelessness’. 
Nothing brings out better the basic meaning of this word than a 
'secular ’ use of it. The Qur'an itself furnishes an interesting ex¬ 
ample. The passage is found in the Chapter of Joseph; it is put in 
the mouth of Jacob, who is extremely anxious about his beloved 
child, Joseph, whom hts brothers are going to take out to make him 
play til the open air. 

Verily, it grieves me that you should take him out with you; I fear 
lest the wolf devour him [Joseph] while you are heedless {ghdfiBtn) 
of him. (XU, 13) 

While dalaj in its religious use consists in swerving from the path of 
guidance, ghaflah means to remain utterly heedless of it. It Is highly 
interesting to note that,, just as daifd, as we have seen above, can de~ 
note the state before Revelation, so gh(iflah> too, can be used ill refer¬ 
ence to the pre-revektinnal conditions of man. In Surah XXV, 
46/44 we saw the Kafirs compared to the cattle in regard to the state 
of daltil in which they find themselves. Exactly the same i& true of 
them in regard to the property of hfccdlessriCSS which characterises 
them. 

Whomsoever God guides {yahdi}, he is guided [ffiu/jtadi), while 
whomsoever He leads astray (yudid'y such are the losers. We have 
created for Gehenna a huge number of jinn and men who, having 
hearts, understand not therewith. They arc like the cattle. Nay, 
they arc further astray ( adallu ). They are the heedless (ghdfiiutti 
part, pi,). (VII, 177-178/178-1.79) 
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The Revelation of the Mighty, the Merciful, that thou [Muham¬ 
mad] mayest warn a people whose fathers were never warned, and 
who arc, consequently, heedless. (XXXVI, 4-5/5-h) 

It is noteworthy that Muhammad himself is described as having 
been in the state of gkaftak before he began to receive Revelation. 

We narrate to thee the best of stories in that We have revealed to 
thee this Qurian, although thou wast aforetime of the heedless. 

(XII, 3) 

The following example brings ‘heedlessness’ into a close relation¬ 
ship with kufr< ffw/m, and shirk. 

When the true promise [i.c. the chastisement of Hellj draws nigh, 
lo, how fixedly open they are, the eyes of the Kafirs 1 [They eav], 
‘Alas for us I We were in heedlessness (ghifftah) of this. Nay, we 
were wrongdoers (y:dHmin) r ‘Verily, you and what you used wor¬ 
ship beside God, are all fuel for Gehenna. You are now going to 
enter it/ (XXT, 97-98) 

Next I give two examples that would bring to light the semantic 
equivalence between kufr and gkaflaK 

.,. God guides not the Kafirs. They are those upon whose hearts 
and ears and eyes God has set a seal. Those arc the heedless 
(gkafUtin). (XVI, jop-iro/roy-ioS) 

Give thou [Muhammad] warning to them, of the day of grief, when 
the matter shall be decided [ultimately], while they are in heedless- 
ncss (ghaflah) and unbelieving (Id yu'tnin&n). (XIX, 40/39) 

Hand as the Immediate Cause of Dalai 

The Qur%i mentions hawd (pi, ohm?) as the principal and immediate 
cause of dul&h He who follows his hated in matters that concern 
religious faith Is sure to stray from the right path. And those who 
follow the person who pursues bis hated will inevitably be misled far 
from God’s way. 

Say ,‘1 am forbidden to worship those [idols] you call upon beside 
God/ Say T * I will not follow your ahted' (pi. of hated), for then I 
would go astray (dalaltu) and would not be of the guided (muh- 
ftwtej/ (VI, 56) 

Who is further astray (adnlh comparative) than he who follows his 
own hated without guidance from God? Verily God guides not 
zdlim people, (XXVIII, 50) 
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Follow not the akwa' of people who went astray (daltu) of old and 
led astray (adalM\ manv, and [nowl have rone astray (dtilia) from 
the level road. (V, 81/77) 

It is highly significant that later in theology the heretics come to be 
tailed the ‘people of ahwa ’' (akl aTakzvd:)^ It is one of the key 
terms of Islamic thought. Already in JahilJyah it used to play an 
important role. Only* at that time the word carried good as well as 
bad connotations. As an example of the former we may quote 
Ta^abbatah Sharran’s famous vei^e: 

Qatil al-tashakki HUmulimtn yttfflmJm * 
kulkit uThistvd j ihaUd al-namd zetz-aTmasdUk 

[He is a man who] seldom complains of whatever calamity befalls 
him!, but has plenty of desires (hernia), many different directions 
to move in and ways to go, s 

Likewise the following verse by an anonymous poet, in which he 
urges his tribesmen to reHcct and to awake before it is too lale s i.e. 
before the tribe is completely disintegrated: 

Aftqu Bam Hazn wa^ahuitTund maran * 
wa-arhatnunii mawsfilat lam taquddab 

Awake [from your ghafiah before the war breaks out] E Awake, while 
our hearts 1 desires (flftwcT) arc still united, and our blood relation¬ 
ship still kept intact without being Cut asunder. 9 
As an example of the use of the word in a bad sense, I shall give 
the following hemistich by ‘Antamh : 

* Id utbi'tt til-nap al-lajuj hmvdhd 

I do not allow my obstinate soul to follow her own hmotL [i.e. i 
never lose self-control; whenever my soul desires to do something 
which I know will endanger my position., 1 restrain myself.] 1Q 

The word kmM may be said to mean, roughly, the natural inclina¬ 
tion of the human soul, born of lusts and animal appetites In the 
Quranic context it means invariably an evil inclination which is 
liable to mislead man from the right way. Thus in the Qur’an hazed 

7 In theology imiLvl [akitiT) in a technical mttn sssed atwaya in a disparaging 
flense. For instance, al-AsJi c ari raya, 'The Mu'Uizilitca and the QaHnrites who have 
(tone a$tvay (.JfuyjiA) From the Truth have be«n led by their own ahwfi' to imitate 
blindly their leaden and Forefather? and interpret the Kcr*n in quite an fcrbiti^Ty 
way.’ Kit.fib al’-Itmnah, 2nd pi. (Hyderabad-Dn. p p. 3. 

® AbD TamniSjn, {ZittttdMft, Jj. 47. 

5 Ibid,, 164. 

r Antat-jb, Ditzih s, *d. *Ahd al-Rn’Uf (Cairo, n.d.),p. 186, v. 1. 
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forms the opposite of 'ijfai, 1 knowledge 1 , i + e. the revealed knowledge 
of the Truth, 

If thou [Muhammad] sbnuldst follow their alma 1 after the know¬ 
ledge (‘i/m) that has come to thee^ then surely thou wilt be of the 
wrongdoers (zahrmn). (If, 140/145) 

Nay, but those who do wrong igttktm. u) follow their own aktvd* in 
place of knowledge ( r n |l ?n). Who shall guide (yahdi) him whom 
Cod has led astray (adalla)} They have no helpers. fXXX, 28/29) 

The Jews will not be satisfied with thee [Muhammad], nor yet the 
Christians, until thou folio west their creed. Say, 'God’s guidance 
(htuktj is the guidance/ If thou followest thdr ahietT after the 
knowledge that has come to thee, thou sh&lt have then against God 
no protector nor helper. (IJ, 114/120) 

Tt will be evident from the foregoing that the act of following one's 
own hazed as opposed to ‘knowledge' is> in ultimate analysis, nothing 
Other than forming wild conjectures concerning God and If is Revela¬ 
tion. 5n we see sometimes hamd being replaced by some such expres¬ 
sions as satin, to take the most conspicuous case. 11 

If thou oheyest most people on earth they would lead thee astray 
f yu$M) from God's way, for they follow naught hut mere conjec¬ 
ture they speak only by opinion {yalthntsHnaf (VI, 116) 

It goes without saying that L knowledge \ ilm , in its turn, may be 
replaced by 'truth’, haqq, for, as we have seen earlier, they are hut 
two different aspects of one and tile same thing: Revelation,. 

Judge thou between them in accordance with what God has sent 
down, and follow not their ahzm^ to turn away from the Truth 
(haqq) that has come to thee. (V, 52/48) 

It is interesting to note that the attitude of those who follow their 
own hazed in place of Guidance is sometimes designated in the. Qur'an, 
by a very significant expression; ‘taking one's own hazed for one’s 
god 1 . 

Hast thou seen him who has taken his hazed for his god, and God 
has led him astray ( adalla ) knowingly, and has set a seal upon his 
hearing and his heart, and has placed a covering upon his eyesight? 
Who shall, then* guide him after God? {XLV, 33/23; see also 
XXV, 45 / 43 ) 

11 We have already examined [he baalc oppoaitjiin of 31 earn And ‘■ilm above in 
cOnnoctEfln with the problem of shirk ,* polytheism h (see pp. 13&-133)- 
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Of less importance h a synonym of hawd, shakuxthi a word meaning 
‘desire’, ‘appetite’, or ‘lust’. It may, in certain contexts, replace 
hated without causing any noticeable change in meaning, 

God wishes to turn towards you,, but those who follow their 
ihahimut (pL of skahteoh) wish that you should swerve away 
[from the Truth] with great swerving. (TV, 33/27) 

There succeeded them [i r e. the great Prophets such as Abraham, 
Moses, Ishmad, etc,] a generation who abandoned the prayer and 
followed the shakawdL (XTX, 60/59) 

The Attitude of Haughtiness 

Another important element in the semantic structure of the concept 
of kufr is 1 haughtiness’ or ‘arroganceWc should remark that in the 
Qur’anic conception the inborn arrogance of the mind is not simply 
one of the various features of kufr ; The (Jordan never tires of laying 
special emphasis on this element in the structure of kufr, so much 
so that in many cases it is made to represent the most typical charac¬ 
teristic of a Kafir. A Kafir is an arrogant, haughty man in a religious 
sense, liven a cursory examination of the Scripture will convince 
anyone that it looks at the phenomenon of kufr mainly from this 
angle. In the Qur'an the insolent boaster walks around as the central 
figure in the province of negative properties. 

Then said the chiefs of his [i.e. the Apostle Salih's] people [i.e. the 
people of Thaffiud), who grew arrogant {ist(jkbaru) t unto those 
that were despised [i.c. the menials of the people], ‘Do you know 
for certain that Salih is one sent from his Lord?’ They said, *ln 
that which [Le. the divine message] he has been sent with* verily, 
wo do believe/ Those, however, who grew arrogant {f'jtofeiisre) 
said, H We, on our part, in that which you believe do disbelieve 
{kitjiruny (VII, 73-74/75-76) 

Yea, My signs did come- to thee [this is said to an infidel in the 
Hell Fire], but thou didst cry them lies, and wert arrogant (trioA- 
hart a}, Thou hast become of those who disbelieved {kdfirln). 
(XXXIX, 60/59) 

r lTiis of course implies that ‘haughtiness 3 , on its positive side, is 
definitely opposed to ‘belief’ (ima-re). Those who are 'haughty’ 
cannot accept H belief 1 , and, conversely, those who dot not believe in 
the divine 'signs’ are simply ‘behaving haughtily ', 

Moses said, ‘I seek refuge in my Lord and your Lord from every 
man puffed up with pride {mutakvbbir) who believes not in the 
Day of Reckoning/ (XL, 28/17) 
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As for those w r ho believe and do good deeds. He will not only 
pay them in Full their wages, hut give them more than they merit, 
out of His bounty. But as for those who show only disdain and 
scorn (istankofd, from NKF meaning ‘to refuse scornfully 1 ) and 
behave haughtily (istakbariu), He will punish them with a painful 
chastisement. (TV, * 7 */* 73 ) 

They [Pharaoh and his ministers] said [to Moses], ‘Whatever sign 
thou dost bring unto us to bewitch us therewith, we shall never 
believe in thee/ So We sent upon them the flood, the locusts, the 
lice, the frogs, and the blood, all manifest signs, but [every time] 
they only behaved arrogantly (istakbarH), for they were naturally 
a sinful people. (VI 1 , 129-130/132-133) 

It may be worth recalling in this connection what we said above about 
the nomadic virtue of muruteah. The concept, as we saw, is based on 
an exceedingly high opinion of human power. It was considered 
most natural in JahiUyah that he who was conscious of the inherence 
of power in his soul should manifest it in all his behavior, that he 
should act with pride and haughtiness. Even idolatry, the only 
authentic religion in JahiUyah, was kept within narrow bounds so 
that it could not hurt the pride of such persons. From the standpoint 
of Islam, however, such an attitude of man was nothing less than a 
titanic rebellion against the supreme authority of God. I have already 
pointed out that even, in the daily relations of life, Tslam stresses the 
importance of keeping to the virtue of hilm. And in effect, there is in 
the Qur'an constant denunciation of those who ‘walk about haughtily 
in the earth’, puffed up with unreasonable pride, bellowing in the 
most disagreeable voice, and oppressing the poor and weak in their 
blind Contumely. 

Distort not thy cheek, turning proudly away from men, nor swagger 
about in the earth. For God loves not any man haughty and boast¬ 
ful. But be modest in thy gait, and lower thy voice. Verily, the 
most detestable of all voices is the voice of the ass. (XXXI, 17-18/ 

18-19) 

Such an attitude, which, even in the domain of maJl-tO-naan relation¬ 
ship, is sure to incur God’s displeasure, attains the highest degree of 
sinfulness when taken towards God and His Apostle and Revelation. 
In order to understand this point we have only to recall that the name 
itself of Islam means nothing but ‘humble submission 1 '. Here are 
some of the passaged which de&Cribc in vividly Concrete terms the 
reaction of this type produced by God’s ’signs 1 in the Kafirs. 

May he be accursed—how he estimated [Our signs] I Again, may 
he be accursed—how be estimated! He cast a look, then he 
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frowned and grimaced, then he stepped hack and grew big with 
pride (istakbara), and said, ' Ha, this is naught but magic trans¬ 
mitted. 'Oils is naught but man-made speech V (LXXXIV* xej—25) 

It will be noticed that the most usual term for this kind of arrogance 
is istakbara which* as we saw in an earlier chapter is a derivation 
from the root KBR with the basic meaning of 'big', and means 
literally ‘to become big, puffed up with pride \ 

Verily, when it is said to them, 'There es no god but God 1 , they 
become big with pride ( yastakbiriina } and say, ‘What, shall we 
abandon our gods to follow a poet possessed?’ (XXXVII, 34-35/ 
35 - 3 *) 

Then We sent Moses and his brother Aaron with Our signs and a 
manifest authority unto Pharaoh and his ministers, But they grew 
big with pride (htakbaru) —for they were a haughty' ('aft) people— 
and said, 'What, shall wc believe two mortals like ourselves, 
when their people are but our servants?' (XXIII, 47—49/45 47) 

Here, be it remarked, the Qur’antc text uses two different words, 
istakbara and c dil, so as to express the two -different aspects of the 
same State of Affairs, The far&t, which is a verb, denotes the arrogance, 
as it were, as a dynamic phenomenon of the moment, that is, as a 
sudden outbreak of the violent emotion of scornful anger, wldle the 
second term, which is an adjective meaning ‘high', refers obviously 
to the inborn quality of haughtiness which is always there, at the 
bottom of the mind, ready to break out at any moment at the 
slightest instigation. The next example will make this point still 
clearer. 

’When thy Lord said to the angels, 'Lo, I am about to create a 
mortal out of clay. When I have shaped him, and breathed into 
him of My spirit, fall you down before him til adoration/ So the 
angels fell in adoration all together, except Iblis [Le. Satan] who 
became big with pride and proved to be a Kafir, He [God] said, 
' Hast thou become proud (istakbarta) [that is, on the spur of the 
moment] or art thou [naturally] a haughty one ('off)?' (XXXVIII, 
71-76/71-75) 

Sometimes the word 'alt appears in the nominal form 'tr/utc, the 
meaning expressed being exactly the same: 

When Our signs came to them, plain to see, they said, ‘This is 
mere sorcery/ r fhus they denied them, though acknowledging 
them at bottom* wrongfully and through arrogance ( c uluu?ati). 
(XXVII, 13-14) 
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There is another closely related word takabbara —another verbal 
form derived from the root KBR —which is also very often used in 
the same sort of contexts. As far as we can judge from its actual 
use in the Qur’an, this word, particularly in its participial form 
mutakabbir , seems to be used to denote arrogance as a permanent 
attribute of the Kafir rather than to describe the momentary out¬ 
burst of the emotion. It will be worthy of notice that al-Baydawi, 
commenting on the passage in question explains 'aft by mutakabbir. 

I will turn away from My signs those who arc puffed up with pride 
(yatakabbaruna, from takabbara) in the earth with no right, !f 
they see any sign they believe not therein; and if they see the path 
of rectitude they take it not for [their] path; but if they see the 
path of error they take it for [their] path. All this is because they 
cry lies to Our signs and are ever heedless of them. (YU, HM 

1 4 +/ 1 4 *) 

The next one is particularly important for our purpose because it 
brings to light the fundamental relationship that joins shirk, kufr-,. and 
takabbur into a semantic nexus. 

Chains shall be put on their necks* and fetters, and they shall be 
dragged into the boiling water, then in the Fire they shall roast. 
Then it is said to them, 'Where are all those [gods] that you used 
to associate (iujAriifeiJjM), besides God? 1 They shall say, ‘They have 
disappeared. Nay, but [it is clear now that] it was ''nothing” that 
we used to pray to.' Thus docs God lead astray the Kafirs. ‘All 
this is because you exulted {tafrahund) in the earth ivithout right, 
and were self-complacent (tamrahOna). Enter the gates of Gehenna, 
therein to dwell forever*' Evil indeed ia the last abode of the 
arrogant ( mutakabbir ) ones. (XL, 73 76/71 -76) 

In a similar way, the next quotation discloses the relation of 
semantic equivalence that exists between the forging of lies. ( iftira 11 
al-kudhib) against God and the attitude of takabbur (the forgery' of 
impious lies = arrogance,) And to this, further, is opposed very 
significantly the ‘fear {taqted) of Cod'. 

On the Day of Resurrection thou shah see those who lied {kadhabu) 
against God, with their faces all blackened. Is there not in Gehenna 
find abode for the arrogant (mutakabbir) ones? But God shall rescue 
those who were god-fearing (ittaqaw) into a safe refuge, where evil 
shall not befall them, nor shall they be grieved. (XXXIX, 61-62/ 
60-61) 

The same thought may be expressed by ail analytic periphrasis 
containing the semanteme of KBR in a purely non-temporal formt 
kibr. Here is an instance of it, which, by the way, interprets the 
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' wrangling * {JOL) about God—to be discussed presently—in terms 
of 'arrogance 1 in the heart: 

Those who wrangle {yuj&dtiSm) eoitcerning the signs of God 
without any authority given them, verily, there is in their breasts 
naught but arrogance (kibr). (XL, 5S/56) 

It goes without saying that istakbara is not the only word for the 
impious haughtiness which has formed the subject matter of the 
preceding discussion. We have, in effect* already seen instances of 
such terms in the adjective c dit and the verb istankafa* In old Arabic 
there are a number of othcT words that are more or less approximately 
synonymous with istakbara. (or tahabharaf Some of them da appear 
in the Qur^n with considerable frequency and serve to spotlight, 
cacli in its way, this or that aspect of the phenomenon of human 
arrogance towards God, 

t, Bagkd, Presumptuousncss must of necessity induce one to pass 
beyond the proper bounds of one's sphere in social life. The verb 
baghd appeal to mean basically ‘to act unlawfully and unjustly 
against others 5 out of an excess of scif-conorit. I bn Ishaq, referring 
to the most vehement persecution of the early Muslims by the 
Meccan idolaters, uses this word in the description of the situation. 
‘Quraysh grew arrogant towards God, rejected His grace, 

cried lies to His Prophet, persecuted and exiled those who wor¬ 
shipped Him proclaiming His Oneness, who believed in HU Prophet 
and kept to- His religion. So Pie gave permission to His Apostle to 
fight and to defend himself against, those who did wrong (ztilama) 
to them and baghd against them/ 13 The following are some of the 
examples of its use in the Qurian. 

If God were to spread [i.e. give without measure] His provision 
to 11 is servants, they would surely become insolent {baghaw) in 
the earth. But lie Sends down Within measure wliatevcr He pleases. 

(xlii, mi) 

'They would baghdj that is, to quote the words of al-Baydawi, 
c they would become big with pride {takabbarti) and work great 
Corruption (nfsadu) out of insolence (tat^Ar), 5 This last word will be 
explained presently. Here we are merely concerned to point out the 
fact the the famous commentator explains baghd by Uikabbam. This, 
interpretation finds a strong confirmation in the following passage: 

Qarun [he. Korah] was of Moses 5 folk. But he baghd against them, 
because We had given him so much of the treasures that even the 

For tht mtasiitiS of this word, see below, pp. 148-149. 

I 3 Iban IibSq,, l, 313. 
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keys thereof were a burden too heavy for a troop of strong men. 
When His folk said unto him, 'Do not exult (tafrah) t for, verily, 
God loves not those who exult.... Do good just as God 

did good to thee. And crave not to work corruption (Jasdd) in the 
earth, for, verily, God loves not those who work corruption/ He 
replied* 1 What I have been given I owe wholly to my own know¬ 
ledge/ (XXVIII, 76-78} 

Here we see the word baghd given, as it were, a contextual interpreta¬ 
tion. It is, in the first place, equated with another verb farika (' Do 
not exult\ Id tafrak), meaning 'to be overjoyed at something 5 . From 
this it becomes clear that bagful refers in particular to the fact of 
Korah 5 s being exultant in his wealth, being intoxicated with his 
worldly power. Then,/ajmf 'corruption 3 is mentioned as a concrete 
manifestation in behavior of the inner state denoted by baghd; the 
meaning of fasad itself is contextually defined in part by being 
contrasted with ihsdn ‘doing good 5 , that is, doing works of kindness 
and charity. In the following verst, the word is applied in its nominal 
form baghl to the conduct of Pharaoh, pursuing Moses and the 
Israelites, 

llius We brought the children of Israel across the sea [the Red 
SeaJ, and Pharaoh and his hosts came pursuing them in bagkl 
and till, when he waa about to be drowned, he said, 4 1 do 
Indieve that there is no god but He in whom believe the children of 
Israel, I am a pious believer [lit. one of those who have sur¬ 
rendered]/ 1 Now at last? Before this thou hast ever rebelled against 
[Me], and hast done much corruption. 1 (X, 90-91; see also VI, 
1:46/145) 

The word T adw in the text, which appears often in combination 
with bagki roughly means ' to pass beyond one's limit' and thence L to 
act wrongfully 3 . It may be remarked that again the clement of fasdd 
is introduced into the context. The phrase, 'thou hast ever rebelled 5 
brings out another shade of meaning contained in haght. 
The element of ‘violence 3 or 'outrage 1 may be best perceived in 
the following quotation; 

Whoso helps himself after having suffered any wrong {zu!m) ^ 
[i.e, he who finds himself constrained to have tecou 3 :se to violence 

The fact that xtilm "wrong-doing’ and imgki from the beginning foughJy 
synonymous will best be seen tn the followjrvg -verse -of the famous pre-Islsmit 
poet ' L Ajitarnh.; Udhakkiru qaami &idmshum if zua-iwghyahutK * wiiq-llal insajt 
'ala al-qatb tmaJJh* 1 d p. 6-i. v, $). Hero the poet refers Co the bthsvjpr oF 

hifl tribesmen who, having been helped so much in the past by £ Ante till's sword, 
inaiiLc hint by calling him a £ 3:3&r:k fellow’. H-e s^ys; r I will remind my tribesmen of 
their ?vt» 1 and boght against me, and of the facr that rhty havo treated me so 
unjustly on all occasions.^ 
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as the means of self-defense] -against such* there is no way [of 
blame]. The way [of blame] h only against those who do wrong (i.e, 
who take the initiative tn wronging others] and behave insolently 
{yabghmo, from bag ha) in the earth. For such there is a painful 
torment. (XL II, 39-40/41-42) 

2. Batira . In the quotation from al-BaydawI, we have just met with 
this word in its nominal form, bafar. The verb means, roughly, ‘to 
exult (in one's own wealth, for instance) excessively 1 ; it suggests 
that One exults- so excessively that one comes to behave insolently, 
with boastfulness. The QurTn itself does not afford much information 
about the semantic structure of this word. But the following example 
will Serve to elucidate an important aspect of its meaning: 

How many a city have We destroyed that exulted excessively 
(battrai) in its opulence E Look, those are their dwellings, that have 
been left uninhabited after them, save indeed a little; We Ourselves 
have inherited them. (XXVI 11 , 58) 

This passage may profitably be compared with that which will he 
given below as the second of the examples of c atd (LX V, S). It should 
also be remembered that the expression: * how many a city have We 
destroyed that. . . * is almost a cliche for describing the miserable 
end of the Kafirs, This shows that we are still in the domain of kufr , 

3, \ 4 ta. This word is one of the synonyms of the istahbara, and 
means approximately ‘to be immoderately proud', 'to behave very 
haughtily', and with the preposition r tm denoting the movement of 
turning away H from' something, means ‘to turn away disdainfully 
from something Commanded', ‘to revolt against an ordinance'. 
Judging from many instances of its actual usage, we might perhaps 
say that 'atd tends to refer to the concrete, outward manifestations, 
whether in conduct or expression* of haughtiness* while istahbara 
seems to refer rather to the inner state of haughtiness itself. The first 
of the following quotations from the Qur'an would appear to confirm 
this interpretation. 

T hose who expect not the meeting with Us [on the Day of Judg¬ 
ment] say, ‘Why is it that the angels are not sent down upon us, or 
why do we not see out Lord [i r e. if Muhammad were really find's 
Apostle]?’ How haughty they have grown (istahbaru) within 
themselves* and with what an immoderate arrogance ("uSujcarc, a 
nominal form derived from the same, root as z atd) they behave! 
(XXV, 23/21) 
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How many a city turned away disdainfully (atat, from ~aid} 
from (‘arc) the commandment of its Lord and His Apostles and 
We settled accounts severely with it and punished it with an 
unwonted chastisement. (LXV, 8) 

But when they turned away disdainfully (atmv) from ('arc) what 
they had been forbidden, We said to them, ‘ Be you apes, repelled 
far away!’ (VII, 166) 

4. Taghd. This verb is another synonym of istahbara, which plays 
an important role in the Quran. Starting from the image of water 
rising so high as to exceed the bounds and overflow the banks, it 
came to mean, as a metaphor* the attitude of contumely or rebellious 
pride. Thus, according to Professor Montgomery Watt,, he w r ho 
faghd is a ‘roan who presses on regardless of obstacles, and especially 
regardless of moral and religious considerations, who allows nothing 
to stop him and has unbounded Confidence in his own powers 1 , and 
in the specific contests of the Quran it denotes ‘the absence of a 
sense of creatureliness,,.. linked with disregard or denial of the 
Creator.* 15 The Arab philologist, al-Baydawi, in his commentary on 
Surah XXIII, 77 says that fiigftyan (nominal form) implies l an excess 
in kufr, man’s being too puffed up with pride {iitikbdr) to accept the 
Truth, and an open hostility against the Apostle and the believers.' 

T^gkdn is often used in combination with kufr y showing that the 
two words are almost synonymous: 

That which has been sent down unto thee [Muhammad] is sure to 
increase many of them [i.c, the Jews] in tugkydn and kufr. (V, 
69/64; see also 72/6S) 

As for the boy [killed], his parents were believers and we feared 
lest he [the boy, who was not ‘pure', he. irreligious, and was 
always 'rude 1 to his parents—cf. verse 80] should impose on 
them pighydn and kufr, (XVIIL 79/80) 

Sometimes pighydn is given as the immediate cause of takdbTb. 
Note that in the following quotation the word appears in a slightly 
different form; fagfned. The meaning is exactly the same. 

[The people of) Thamud cried lies [tn their Apnsde] in their 
tagfmd, when the most wretched of them rose up [as God's 
Apostle]. (XCI, 11-12) 

Tughydn is sometimes used in place of nifdq, the attitude of those 
who, when they meet the believers, say, e We are with you; we believe 
in God and the Last Day', buE, when they are alone ‘with their 
» Watt, 67. 
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Satans", say, ^Hmv shall we believe, as fools do? We have only been 
mocking/ (II, 13/14) The Qur’an uses the word faghydn very aptly 
to describe this type of malicious conduct. 

God mocks them [i.c. the truth is that it is not they, but God that 
is mocfcing] T and leaves them to wander blindly in their fughydn. 

C" T 14/is) 

It is to be noted that Tq wander blindly" (jattmhti) is a verb that 
appears very frequently in combination with tughyan, forming thus 
one of the most usual set phrases in use in the Quriiin. The precise 
implication of this get phrase, To wander blindly in tughydH, is 
brought out more clearly w’hen it is employed to describe the state 
of those who, well-pleased with the life of the present world, remain 
utterly heedless of Gud"s signs. 

Verily, those who expect not the meeting with Us and are well- 
pleased with the life of the present world and are comfortably 
at home therein, and those w’ho are heedless of Our signs— 
their dwelling shall he the Fire. . , , But [for the time being] We 
shall leave those who expect not the meeting with Us wandering 
blindly in their fughydn, (X, 7-Sh 12/7—8, 1 1) 

In the following passage, 'he who faghd and remains attached to 
the enjoyments of the present life’ is directly contrasted with 'him 
who fears Cud and restrains his soul from worldly desires". 

As for him who taghd and preferred the life of this world, verily, 
Hell shall be his dwelling-place. But as for him who lived in Fear 
and awe of the majesty of his Lord and restrained his soul from 
lust, verily, Paradise shall be his dwelling-place. (LXXIX, 37-41) 

In the last-quoted passage reference was made incidentally to the 
' fear of God '' as an opposite of ttighyd. n. The word actually used was 
khdfa which literally means To he afraid of" and is often used in the 
Qur’an synonymously with taqwd (or more exactly, with the corres¬ 
ponding verb from the same foot, ittaqd.) This last word is also some¬ 
times employed actually in the text in such a way as to make a forma! 
Contrast to taghd. Here is an instance of it; 

For the godfearing (muttaqm, participial form of ittaqd] there is 
prepared A good dwelling-place, Gardens of Eden, the doors where¬ 
of are open to them,... But, verily, for the fagfun (part. pi. of 
taghd) there is prepared an evil dwelling-place, Gehenna, wherein 
they shall roast. (XXXVIII, 4^-50, 55—56) 

5. Istaghnd, Closely related to taghd in meaning is the verb istaghnd 
which is also used to denote an excess of self-confidence in man. 
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But of course there is also a considerable difference in semantic 
structure between the two. In the ease of taghd the underlying image 
is, as I noted above, that of water overflowing the banks. Istaghnd 
Suggests the basic meaning of being rich or wealthy, the root being 
GH-N- Y. 

Every reader of the Qur'an must know that it constantly emphasizes 
the idea of < Jod being " rich ’, ghani , in the sense that He is rich enough 
to stand all alntie, tA that He is absolutely independent and self- 
sufficient, Now in the case of mao, the assumption of such self- 
sufficiency betrays the lack of a sense of creaturdinm; it is nothing 
but preeumptuou&ness and arrogance, involving as it does the denial 
of God as the Creator. Istaghnd is the word for this kind of pre- 
sumptuoosness. It literally means L to consider one’s self rich", and 
consequently ’to put unbounded confidence in one's own power". 
It is interesting to note that in the following passage which purports 
to describe the constitution of human nature in general, these two 
words appear side by side as almost synonymous: 

Nay, verity, man proves himself to be insolent (yafghd, from 
fagkdf [by the fact] that he regards himself as self-sufficing 
{istaghnd), (XCVI, 6-7) 

In the next passage from XCII, the parallelism of construction 
puts this verb tstaghrut in opposition to ittaqd. To fear God 1 . 

As for him who gives alms and is godfearing (Man did tca-(i)ttaqd) 
and believes aa true the best reward to be given him on the Last 
Day, We shall surely make his way easy to the comfort. But as for 
him who grudges and regards himself as self-sufficing (Man 
bakhila taa-(i)stagfmd) t and cries lies to the best reward, We shall 
make his way easy to the Distress, (XCII, 5-11) 

The antithetic relationship which is clearly observable here between 
Tear *>$ God" with the accompanying attribute of L open-handedness 
(in God’s way) 1 and istaghnd with the accompanying attribute of 
s stinginess", would give, particularly in the light of what was said in 
Chapter V, a very instructive glimpse into the semantic structure 
of the word istaghnd. 

6, Jabbdr, He who magnifies himself to such a degree that he 
considers himself ‘rich" enough to stand alone tends naturally to be 
domineering over his fellows in all affairs, and tics:res to wield an 
unlimited tyrannical power over them. Jabbdr is the word for such a 
man. In the first example that follows the word qualifies E heart \ 
not man, but the reference is evidently to the Kafirs in general. It ls 
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noteworthy that the word appears alongside mulakabhir, showing 
that the two are almost identical in meaning. 

Thus docs God put a seal on every insolent { mutakabbir ) and jabber 
heart. (XL, 37/35) 

In the next example* an important sidelight is thrown on the 
meaning of jabh&r by the fact that, besides being reinforced by an 
adjective meaning ‘rebellious'* it La contrasted sharply with words 
implying loving-kindness and piety. 

And We gave him [John, son of Zacbariah] discretion when yet a 
little bov 3 and grace from Us, and purity; and he was godfearing 
(taqf) and pious (barr) towards his parents, and was not insolent 
(jflifrer), rebellious (hui). (XIX, 13-14/12-1+) 

The following passage furnishes another good example of jabbdr 
used in a precisely similar sort of situation. These words are put in 
the mouth of Jesus. 

He [God] has enjoined upon me prayer and almsgiving so long 
as 1 live, and piety towards my mother. He has not made me 
insolent (jabbdr), miserable. (XIX, 32-33/31-32) 

Mocking at Revelation 

The attitude of 'arrogance 1 and ‘haughtiness 1 , which has been de¬ 
scribed in the preceding section as typical of those who refuse to 
believe, may appear in a number of different forms. In fact, ail the 
distinguishable aspects of the phenomenon of kufr arc nothing but 
so many manifestations of this basic attitude. Of all of them, how¬ 
ever, two concepts stand out in the Qur'an as most directly connected 
with the ‘arrogance* of the Kafirs. One is mocking at whatever the 
Prophet has brought, and the other is contentiousness. 

The Quran describes repeatedly the Kafirs Sneering at God and 
all that Ho sends, down. This mocking attitude is pointed out a3 
most characteristic of them. We have already seen that the people of 
JahlJiyah as they are mirrored in the Qur'an, were characterized by 
jovial levity and foolish carelessness. Wc know also already that this 
carelessness originated in their worldly-roindedness. For those who 
saw nothing beyond the present earthly life, a religion preaching the 
eternal future life could in any way be no more than a laughing-stock, 
dlie most usual expressions for the mocking attitude of this sort in the 
Quran are ittakhadha hume’an (To take for mockery 1 ) and hlakzti'a 
(To mock at'} both deriving from the root HZ\ The quotations 
that follow'are, semantically, of special importance in that they bring 
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out* each in its own way, the close rel.atioo.ship that exists between 
shirk-kitfr and tstahzaa. 

Proclaim loudly whatever thou art commanded, and pay no 
attention to those who 'associate 1 {ymshrik}, Verily Wc defend 
thee From the mockers {muatahzi'm, participial form of istah'zati), 
from those who set up with God other gods. (XV, 94-yb) 

Whenever the Kafirs behold thee, they make a mockery' of thee, 
[saying] p Is this the fellow who talks [disparagingly] of your gods?' 
Thus they deny utterly the Reminder of the Merciful God. 
(XXI, 37/36) 

Such is their recompense: Gehenna, because they acted [in the 
world] as- Kafirs, making a mockery of My signs and My Apostles. 
(XVIII, 106) 

Stikhira T or isiaskftara (root S-KH-R) is another word meaning 
the same thing as irtahza'a, and is used in the Qur'an in exactly the 
same kind of contexts. Just as the connotation of istakzd may be 
'transposed' analytically by a periphrasis consisting of a verb and 
a noun: ittahhadka human, so mkhira or istaskfutra may be analytic¬ 
ally replaced by ittnkhahda sikhriyan, the latter half of this phrase 
being a noun derived from the same root S-KH-R, The synonymic 
relationship between istahsa'a and sakhita is best recognisable in the 
first of the following quotations, 

Aposftcs have been mocked at (mtuhzi'a t passive construction) 
before thee [Muhammad], those that mocked {sakhira} at them 
[be. the Apostles] ended by being surrounded on all sides by that 
which they used to mock at (yastahxPun a). (VI, 10; see also XXI, 

mIm) 

Thou [Muhammad] art filled with wonder [at God'a omnipotence], 
but they [do nothing but] mock {yasMtanina, from S-KH-R), 
When they are reminded, they remember not, and when they 
sec a sign, they mock at it {yastaskhfrilna), and say, f This is 
obviously naught but sorcery. 1 (XXXVII, T3-15) 

[Gnd will say* 00 the Day of Judgment, to the Kafirs in Gehenna], 
‘Verily, there was a party of My servants who used to say, f Our 
Lord, wc believe, so forgive us, and have mercy upon us, for Thou 
art the best of the merciful ones.' You, however, took them for 
mockery ([ittahhadhtumuhum sikhriyan), and in laughing at them 
you were led to forget My remembrance, (XXI If, 111-112/ 
109-iio) 
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Contentiousness 

The ‘ haughtiness' if the Kafirs may take a different, more serious, 
course in manifesting itself concretely: contentiousness. As we selw 
above,, the Kafirs are born sceptic and rationalists. They do not 
surrender easily to the commandments of God transmitted by the 
Prophet, if they perceive in the revealed words anything discordant 
with what their Reason acknowledges as true. The theory of the 
unicity of God, for example, or that of resurrection after death is, to 
their sceptical minds, simply absurd and unacceptable. Hence their 
tendency to * plunge into disputes ’ concerning God and the prophetic 
mission of Muhammad, 

The Quran mentions as one of the most characteristic traits of the 
sceptically minded to be always putting embarrassing questions to 
the Prophet concerning his mission and wrangling among themselves 
about the divine Truth. 

Would you go on questioning your Apostle just as Moses was 
questioned aforetime? But whoso chooses disbelief {hufr) instead 
of belief (fman) has surely gone astray from the right way. (II, 
ioz/roS) 

Vain arguing or wrangling about God and Revelation is a typical 
manifestation of hufr. The root JDL, whose primary meaning is 
that of Twisting (things like ropes) tight and firm', presents the fit 
image for this kind of vehement altercation. 

None wrangle fjwjadtiu , from JDL) concerning the signs of God 
save those who disbelieve (Aa/aru). So let not their bustling in the 
land deceive thee. The people of Noah before them also used to 
cry lies, and all the parlies thereafter, Every nation wished to 
seize their Apostle, and wrangled {jtidalu) with vain discourse, 
that they might refute thereby the Truth, (XL, 4-5) 

We send not the Apostles save as bearers of good tidings and as 
warncis. But those who disbelieve wrangle with vain discourse, 
that they might refute thereby the Truth. 'They take My signs and 
the warnings given them in mockery. (XVIII, 54/56) 

Amongst men there ate those who wrangle (yujddilu) concerning 
God without knowledge, without guidance, and without an 
illuminating Scripture, turning away to seduce [others] out of the 
way of God, For such men is ignominy in the present world, and 
on the Day of Resurrection, We shall make them taste the chastise^ 
rnent of burning, (XXII, S-y^ see also XXXI, 19/20) 

Although there is no explicit reference to hufr in this quotation, the 
contextual situation makes it beyond any doubt dear that Those 
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who wrangle’ are no other than typical Kafirs, The same is true of 
the following examples, the first of which is of particular interest 
semantically in that it sees this sort of altercation ifi its relation to the 
haughtiness and arrogance of the mind. 

Those who wrangle {yujadiluna} concerning the signs of God, 
without any warrant given them -this is greatly hateful in the 
sight of God and those who believe. Thus does God put a seal on 
every insolent and arrogant heart. (XL, 37/35) 

When the son of Mary [Jesus] is mentioned as an example, lo! thy 
folk turn away from it and say, 4 Are Our gods better, or is he?’ 
They mention him not to thee, save for wrangling [jadaFj. Nay, 
but they are an extremely contentious people [the word here 
rendered as ‘extremely contentious’ is khasim from KH-S-M 
meaning one who is particularly fond of wrangling, and tends to 
be very vehement in dispute], (XII 11 , 57=58) 

From innumerable cases of this sort God Himself draws the conclu¬ 
sion that man is the most contentious of all creatures. 

We have verily displayed for men in this Qur^n all manner of 
similitudes, and yet [most of them stubbornly refuse to believe]; 
man is indeed the most contentious of all things [akthar shay* 
jadalan). (XVIII, 52/54) 


VIII. 'p| ie Semantic: 
Field of Kufr 


In I'HE FREUtGUNIG CHAPTER I mDEAVOUHFD TO ANALYZE THE INNER 

structure of the concept of kufr itself The picture will not he com¬ 
plete, however, unless wc consider analytically the other key terms 
that surround this major concept. The conceptual network formed by 
these closely related words is what we call the semantic field of kitfr. 

As a matter of fact, kufr is not only the most comprehensive term 
for all negative cthico-religious values recognized as such in the 
Qur’an, but it functions as the very center of the whole sytem of 
‘negative' properties. This would seem to imply lliat we grasp the 
real nature of kufr only when we know the nature of the elements 
that go to form the whole system itself. The purpose of the present 
chapter is to analyse semantically these elements. The key words 
that will he dealt with are five: (i) fisq or fmdq (adj.-nom, fdsiq), 
(2) fajr or fujuf (adj.-nom, fajir), (3) xubn (sdj.-nom, zdUm), (4) 
vtida (adj.-nom, mu'tadi), and (y) fErj/ifadj.-nom. musrif). 

Fdsiq 

Tlds word is of particular importance from the standpoint of 
Islamic thought, for, unlike the remaining four, it is destined to play 
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an exceedingly significant role later in theology, as a key technical 
term having a definite meaning of mvrlaMb kobirah ‘one who has 
committed a grave sin’. At the Quranic stage, however, the word 
has as yet no such technical meaning. This point must be kept in 
mind when we tty to analyze its semantic structure within the 
Quranic context. 


Fdsiq a$ a synonym of kdfir. Fdtiq- —and, for that matter, the other 
four terms as well—has much in common In semantic structure with 
kafir , so much, so that in many cases it proves extremely difficult to 
make a distinction between them. I shall begin by givitig a typical 
example oi fdsiq used synonymously with kafir. Thus it is related 
concerning Abu 11 Amir, who was a well-known ascetic in Jahiliyah 
and had won the by-name of rdhib ‘monk’* and who was socially a 
very influential man in Medina about the time of Hijrah, that he 
stubbornly refused to the last to believe in Muhammad’s God 
although most of his tribe accepted the faith of Islam, and even 
positively abandoned them and went over to Mecca with a few of 
those who remained faithful to him. Upon this, Muhammad is said 
EG have remarked, ‘Don't catl him henceforward the "monk”, hut 
call him the/flMf/ 1 Muhammad might well have used the word kdfir 
instead of fdsiq. Indeed, this little piece of tradition gives us ail im¬ 
portant clue as to what type of conduct deserves the use of this word 
from the standpoint of Islam, hut as to the distinction to be drawn 
between kufr and fisq it furnishes practically no information, except 
perhaps that it Suggests that the distinction, if there be any* must 
be one of degree rather than of quality. It would appear, in other 
words, that kufr. when it exceeds a certain degree, turns into /hg: 
that is., fisq is a higher degree of kufr, and fdsiq —one who is char¬ 
acterized by the quality of fisq-— is a very stubborn kind of kafir, 
as al-Baydawi remarks in his commentary. 

The most commonly accepted view fa that fisg means kfturij 
z an aUfdoh, lit. ‘going out of obedience', be, ‘disobeying God's 
commands \ and that, therefore, fdsiq is a term of wider application 
than hdfir\ anybody who disobeys God in any sense may he called 
fdsiq, while kafir has a much more restricted sense. Tliis may be 
true, but it tells almost nothing concrete about the semantic structure 
of fisq as it is actually used in the t)urian. 

In any case, all we can say at this stage of analysis is that fdsiq fa 
synonymous with kafir. Before turning to more concrete conditions 
of Eta use, I should like to quote here a verse in which kufr and fisq are 
almost completely equated with each other. 

1 Ttfctx TjjEjnq, I, 411. 
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Verily, We have sent down upon thee (Muhammad] signs, tokens 
manifest, and none will disbelieve {yakfurv) therein save the 
fdsiqGn (pi. of fatig). (II, 93/99) 

Discordance between words and deeds. Apparently, die next example 
throws no further light oil this problem, for it is obvious that it 
does nothing but confirm the equivalence between fisq and huff. 

Verily, they disbelieved (, kqfaru) in God and His Apostle, and died 
as fasiqun r (IX, 85/84) 

What is implied here is that fisq is a state resulting from one's having 
acted in a kafir way towards God and the Prophet. When, however, 
we give Somewhat closer attention to this quotation by placing it 
back in the concrete context from which it has been taken, it becomes 
dear at once that it refers to those who, though usually making a 
great show of religious zeal as ‘good Muslims', betray their real 
selves by declining on some pretext or other to take part in the com¬ 
mon cause of jihad, the Holy War, being averse to stake their life and 
possessions on such a precarious matter. This principle of ‘all talk 
and no actionthe lip devotion followed by downright betrayal by- 
behavior, would seem to be the element which plays a decisive role 
in the Qurianic verses in determining the characteristic trait of a 
fdsiq. The following words that are put in the mouth of Moses present 
a further example of tlie use of this term ill an exactly" similar sort of 
situation: 

11 c said, * My Lord, I have verily no command except over myself 
and my brother [Aaron]. Therefore do divide between us and these 
fasiq people.' (V, 2S/2.5} 

This he says to God when his people, who have hitherto followed him, 
suddenly declare that they refuse to fight against enormous odds in 
spite of his encouraging words, 1 Enter the gate against them! If 
you enter it, you are sure to win the battle. Put your trust in God, if 
you arc really believers] 1 In the last analysis, this, too, is doubtless 
a manifestation of kufr, but there is added to it a special nuance, so 
to speak, which makes it semantically rather closer to nifaq 1 religious 
hypocrisy 1 than pure kufr. And, in effect, we have an instance 
affirming formally and openly that the ‘hypocrites’ are people of 
fisq. 

Verily, the hypocrites are fasiq people. (IX, 68/67) 

The passage that follows also concerns the rich who pay lip-service 
to Muhammad to please him, but, when it comes to endangering their 
lives and possessions, turn their back on him and do not participate 
in the Holy War, 
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They will swear to you so- that you may be pleased with them. 
But even if you arc pleased with them, God will never be pleased 
with the fasiq people. (IX, 97/96) 

The same is true of the following example which is taken from the 
same K-Eirah. I give it here because it enumerates in detail those 
elements that are liable to drive the wavering believers from the way 
of faith into the vice of fisq , 

If your fathers, your sons, your brothers, your wives, your tribe* 
and the wealth you have accumulated, and the trade for which you 
fear depression, and the dwellings you are so contented with—if 
[these things] are dearer to you than God and His Apostle and 
fighting in His way, then wait till God brings His command to 
pass. God will never guide the fasiq people. (IX, 24) 

Again in the same Surah-(49-60), we have a still more detailed 
description of the main traits of the fasiq . Instead of quoting the 
lengthy passage here, I shall content myself with summarizing the 
/ontf-making characteristics that can be gathered from the text, 

1. The fasiq swear by God that they are on the side of the believers. 
This they only do because they are afraid of the military power of 
the Muslims, 

2. At bottom they are disbelievers {kafir), and they will continue 
being such until their souls depart in the state of kufr. 

3. Their ku/r-nature is betrayed by their conduct; they come to 
worship only idly, and they do not expend of their wealth io the 

way of G[)d save reluctantly. Concerning this point, Muhammad is 
commanded to declare to them, ‘Whether you expend willingly or 
unwillingly, il shall not be accepted from you, for you are surely a 
fasiq people T 

4. When pressed to behave more piously, they say, ‘ Leave me alone 
and do not tempt me/ 

5. If some good fortune befalls Muhammad, they get annoyed, but 
if some evil befalls him, they rejoice and leave him exultantly. 

6. They are always grumbling about the way al: are divided; if 
they are given a share they are satisfied, if not, they get angTy. They 
forget or ignore that the alms are collected to be used in aid of the 
poor and needy and that they, being of the wealthier class, have no 
claim to any share. 

As far as we can gather from this description, a fasiq is not « down¬ 
right kafir, for, nominally at least, he is in the camp of the Muslims, 
Only, he is a wavering, very unreliable kind of a Muslim who tends 
to reveal his w/df-nature on every occasion. 
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Disloyalty or treachery, The wji^r-jiature of these people comes out 
prominently in matters involving faithfulness to any bond or treaty 
they happen to have made, The first of the following examples dis¬ 
closes particularly well this relationship between their readiness to 
say whatever may please Muhammad and his followers and their 
absolute disregard for all duty of loyalty. 

If they chance to have the upper hand of you, they will not observe 
towards you any pact or bond. They try to satisfy you with their 
mouths,, while their hearts refuse , for most of them are but 
fdsiqun. (IX, 8) 

We found no [loyalty to a] covenant in most of them. Nay, we 
found most of them fdsiqun. (VII, 100/102) 

Then whosoever after this [Le. after having made a solemn eovc- 
nant with God to bear His load whatever might happen] turns 
away—these ire the fdsiqun. (Ill, 76/82) 

The fdsiqun who break the covenant of God after having entered 
into it, and sever what God has commanded to he joined, and work 
corruption in the earth—these shall be the losers. (II, 25/27) 

In Sfirah XLII 1 ,45-55/46-55, we find fisq predicated of the Pharaoh 
and lus people. The reason for this is as follows. God sent Moses; 
with His clear signs to them and let him declare, T am the Apostle 
of the Lord of the worlds/ They only laughed at the divine signs. 
When, however, God seized them with the painful torment, they 
addressed Moses saying* ‘O thou wizard, entreat for ns thy Lord 
by the covenant ITe has made with thee. We promise, we will surely 
turn to the right way/ liut when God removed from them the 
torment, they broke their word without the slightest compunction. 
Pharaoh, moreover,, proclaimed among his people, ‘O my people, 
am I not the lord of Egypt, with these rivers flowing under me? 
Can you not see? 1 am better than this contemptible fellow who can 
hardly make himself understood/ And thus he made bis people 
waver, and finally they obeyed him, The conclusion drawn from this 
is: 

Verily they were a fdsiq people (v. 54) 

Acting against God's Will. To act against God’s Will, whether in the 
sense of violating a ban or in that of not carrying out a command 
given, is often denounced in the Qur'an as fisq worthy of the most 
severe punishment. Sometimes this goes a step further and then fisq 
appears to denote the object of divine abhorrence itself, 
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When We ordered the angels, £ Bow in reverence to Adam*, they 
all bowed, save Iblls, who was one of the jinn,. He fasaqa against 
(i.e. committed fisq against, or, disobeyed) the command of his 
Lord. (XVI El, 4S/50) 

This example makes it undeniably clear that fisq in certain contexts 
denotes nonperformance of what has been commanded by God. The 
following one concerns precisely the contrary case: doing what has 
been prohibited. 

When you traffic with each other, you should have witnesses. Let 
not either scribe or witness be compelled [to do anything wrong]. 
If you do this, it is fusiiq (—fisq} in you. You should fear God. 

(II, 2S2) 

‘What God has prohibited’ means naturally what He has found 
abominable, detestable. Hence fisq appears sometimes to come very 
near the meaning of ‘ an abomination (in the eyes of God) \ In the 
Quran the game of maysir (a kind of gambling by divining arrows), 
eating what has been hallowed to other than God, sodomy, slandering 
and the like, arc nil cal led fisq. 

Eat not of that whereon God's name has not been pronounced at 
the time of slaughtering. Verily, it is an abominable act (fisq). 
(VI, izi) 

Verily, Wc are about to send down upon the people of this city 
[Sodom] wrath from heaven because of that they have committed 
fisq [meaning sodomy]. (XXIX, 33/34) 

Those who accuse [of fornication] virtuous women but bring not 
four witnesses... those arc fdsiqun. (XXIV, 4) 

Fisq as opposed to ttrtdn. Speaking mote generally, all acts that point 
to the underlying kufr as opposed to man (belief or faith) tnay be 
called fisq. Thus in the two Following examples we sec fdsiq directly 
Opposed to the believer. 

If they [people gf the Scripture] had really believed in Cod and 
the Prophet and that which has been revealed to him, they would 
not have takes* these [idolaters] for their friends. Eut [the truth is 
that] many of them are fdsiqUn, (V, 84/81) 

Here* it is clear, the * people of the Scripturein this ease the jews, 
are called fdsiqun because 'they do not really believe in God and 
Revelation', the undeniable evidence of that being the fact that ‘they 
are on friendly terms with the idolaters/ 
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Had the people of the Scripture believed, it would have been better 
for them. True, there are a few believers among them, but most 
of them ar efasiqun, (III, iod/no) 

The same state of affairs is described in somewhat different terms 
in the next passage. Note that the expression ‘their hearts have 
hardened 1 is, as we saw earlier a standing phrase for the stubborn¬ 
ness peculiar to the Kafirs, while * humbleness of heart 1 is one of the 
distinguishing marks of a true believer. 

Is it not high time that the hearts of those who believe should 
become humble to the remembrance of God and what Truth He 
lias sent down, and that they should no longer be like those who 
were given the Scripture formerly? They became impatient of 
delay, and their hearts have grown hard, so that many of them, are 
fdsiqftn, {LVII, 15/16} 

As tmdn means to follow the guidance of God and thus to go the right 
way, he who does not do so is afdsiq. 

We sent Noah and Abraham [as Our Apostles-] and put the 
Prophethood and Revelation among their seed. And of them there 
are some who arc well-guided (tmiAtaaT)., but many of them are 
fdsiqtm, (LV 1 I, 36) 

For a similar reason, ‘to forget God 1 is to commit fisq. It will be 
noteworthy that the following verse accounts for this matter in this 
way: him who forgets God, God in His turn induces to forget his own 
soul so that he may heqome a fdsiq r 

Be you not like those who forgot God, and whom He caused to 
forget their own souls. These are the fast gun. (L!X, ig) 

We might add that in Surah X, 34/33, the phrase alladhina 
fasaqu t i.c, those who commit jisq t is applied to the idolaters [fftJiyj 1 !- 
rikiin) who ‘associate other gods 1 with God. Thus it is dear that 
shirk also is a case of fisq, 

Fajir 

Unlike /dsig, which we have been considering, the word fdjir {fajT f 
fujttr) does not become later a technical term in Islamic theology* 
In this particular sense, it has no post-Qur^atiic history* But, of 
course, as an ordinary, non-fedmical moral term, it continue* to 
play in post-Quranic literature the same important role as it used 
to do in Jahiliyah, And sometimes in theology, we find the word 
used to designate the 1 negative 1 category within the concept of 
Piufmny ’believer', as opposed to the 'positive' category which is 
designated by the word burr. Here, fdjir refers to a believer who 
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conducts himself badly, who, for instance, commits the sin of drink¬ 
ing wine. 

In ai-Fiqh al-Akbar attributed to Abu IJanifah, for example, we 
read: al-saldt khalfa hull harr wa-fdjir min al-mu minin jaizah, which 
means ‘Prayer behind a 11 believer” mu:min is permissible, whether 
he be ‘ L of good conduct" harr or lJ of bad conduct” fdjir j 2 Here, as 
is evident, fdjir is a L man of bad conduct 1 , and vet he is still counted 
as a member of the Muslim community. In the Qur 5 an there ts as 
yet no such definite semantic delimitation. 

In fact, the Qur'an does nnt furnish much information concerning 
tfm word except perhaps that it is roughly synonymous with kafir. 
The underlying meaning is said to be that of 1 deviating'; thence it 
comes to mean metaphorically ’to depart from the (right) wav' and 
then, 'to do an immoral deed'. It is interesting to note in this 
Connection that in one passage the verb fajura seems even to do pre¬ 
cisely the job which is usually assigned to kafara: that of denoting 
refusal to believe in the eschatological teaching of Islam about 
Resurrection. 

Eh, docs man think that We shall not be able to assemble his 
bones? Yea, We arc able to reshape even his finger tips. May, but 
man desires to disbelieve (yafjura) in what lies so far ahead, asking 
‘When will be that Day of Resurrection?’ (LXXV, 3-6} 

There is, indeed, some uncertainty as to whether the above inter¬ 
pretation of the phrase, yafjura amdmahu be right. If it is rights 
and it is possible that it ft— then amdmahu (lit, *what is before him 1 ) 
would refer to the occurrence of Resurrection, and this would be 
quite of a piece with the context. Another passage may well be cited 
as affording a striking confirmation of the view "here taken. In it we 
see lakdhilf of the Day of Judgment mentioned as the characteristic 
mark of ellfajirs. 

Nay, indeed, the record of the fujjdr (pi. of fdjir) is in Sijjin, 
Woe upon that day [i.c. on the Day of Judgment] unto those who 
cry lies to the Day of Judgment! None cries lies to it save every 
sinful mutadil (LXXXIil, 7-12) 

In the following verse fajur (nominal form of fajara) is formally 
contrasted with taqwd ‘ the fear of God' with which we are by now 
quite familiar: 

By the soul, and Him who fashioned it, and inspired into it fujur 
or taqivdr (XCI, 7—S) 

1 As given in ol-Fiqh <d = Akhiir $ comm, rw- I wrongly attributed W at 

MaiuriJi, 2nd pr., Hyde:shad-Do., 1365, p. 33; i 1 kl> A. J. VVcnainck, The Muslim 
Creed (Cambrittgr;. p. Art. ij. 

s For this word see below, pp. 173-174. 
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This verse asserts that God, in creating each human sou) inspires 
into it either the spirit of pious fear or its contrary* fttj&r. This alone 
tells us a great deal about the semantic structure of the latter word; 
at least it strongly suggests that the meaning of/jyur has much to do 
with that aspect of kufr which is directly opposed to the fear of Gad. 
In fact, the word fdjir appears sometimes alongside of kafir in the 
Qur'an, 

Noah said, 1 My Lord, leave not upon the earth the kafir 7 not even 
one of them! If thou shouldst leave them, they will mislead Thy 
servants, and will beget only fajir*kaffar (emphatic form of kafir). * 
(LXXI, 27-28/26-17) 

Some faces on that day [i.e. the Day of Resurrection] shall be 
illumined, laughing, beaming with joy. And some faces on that 
day, covered with dust, overspread with darkness—these are the 
hgfarah (pi, of Mfir)-fajarah (pi. of fajir), (LXXX, 3,8—4*) 

Finally, 1 shall quote a passage in which fajir is opposed to ban. 
The same conceptual Opposition of fdjir and bdrr (or barr ) we already 
met with above in the quotation from al-Fiqktii-Ajtbar. There we trans¬ 
lated fdjir 'of bad conduct 1 and barr H of good conduct*. Within the 
Quranic context, however, barr has a more complex semantic struc¬ 
ture. Wc shall deal with it in Chapter XL For the time being we may 
be content with saying that the word describes the characteristic 
quality of a man who is particularly obedient to God, who, moreover, 
manifests his pious nature by behaving with extraordinary kindness 
and affection towards all his neighbors, whether kindred or strangers. 
The men of this type naturally go to Paradise. The jttjjdr, who re¬ 
present the opposite type, go to Hell. 

Verily, the abrtir (pi, of barr) shall be in (Heavenly) bliss f while the 
fujjdr (another pi, form of fajir) shall be in the Fire, to roast 
therein! on the Day of Judgment, nor shall they ever be removed 
therefrom. (LXXXII, 13-16) 

Zdlim 

The word zdlim, as wc have often seen, is generally translated in 
English as 'wrong-doer* or 'evil-doer) and the corresponding 
nominal form aulm variously as 'wrong*, 'evil*, ‘injustice 1 , and 
‘tyranny 1 . The root plays an exceedingly important role in the 
Quran, It is not too much to say that it is one of the most important 
negative value words in the Qur'an. Indeed, we encounter the root 
on almost every page of the Scripture under a variety of forms. 

'The primary meaning of ZLM is* in the opinion of many of the 
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authoritative lexicographers, that of ‘putting in a wrong place 1 . 
In the sphere of ethics it seems to mean primarily L to act in such a 
way as to transgress the proper limit and encroach upon the right of 
some other person,* Briefly arid generally speaking, xulm is to do 
injustice in the sense of going beyond one's own bounds and doing 
what one has no right to. It Is very interesting to note in this connec¬ 
tion that the Qur’an repeats everywhere that God docs not wrong 
(yayUm, a verb form of zulm) anyone ‘even by the weight of an ant* 
or s hy a single date-thread*.* In one passage God Himself declares 
that He will never wrong the believers, 

I do absolutely no wrong [lit: I am not a isalldm, an emphatic 
form of ?&lm] to My servants 5 (L, 38/39) 

The 1 wrong) in the ease of God, refers mostly to the Last Judgment; 
in other words, and in more concrete terms, it consists in God's 
paying every soul in full according to its deeds OH earth. A good deed 
He will double, a bad deed Tit will punish] in any case man will 
never be wronged. 

Today [this is said on the very Day of Judgment] each soul shah 
be rewarded according to that which it has earned. There shall 
be no wrong (zultn) on this day, (XT,, 17) 

Fear a day in which you will be brought back to God. Then, each 
soul shall be paid in full that which it has earned, and they shall 
not be wronged {vua/tijniZHtf, pass, construction). (II, 381) 

If only thou couldst see when the angels bring to death the Kafirs, 
beating them on their faces and their backs, 'Taste you the ebas* 
tnement of burning, All this is on account of what you* hands 
have sent on before. You see, God is no zallam towards His ser¬ 
vants/ (VIII, 52-53/50-51) 

God’s punishment may visit a community of men even before 
the Day of Judgment, in this very world. The numerous ruins of 
cities that nourished in ancient times are regarded as visible ‘signs* 
of the dreadful wrath of God. But in such cases, too, God is said to 
have destroyed the cities only when their inhabitants fully deserved 
it, and that only after He bad repeatedly given them warnings through 
His Apostles, For if lie had punished men while they were doing 
right, or—in the case of the wrong-doers—without warning,. He 
would have acted unjustly [fn-zulm, lit. 'with xubrt’) 

Thy Ixjrd would never destroy towns with ituim, while their people 
were doing good deeds (mufiihun).* (XT 119/117) 

4 See for instwni* IV, 44./4fl-; Saj'+V- 

3 From the root ^L{?j ae,c below, Chapter XI, pp. 204“io^. 
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Thy Lord would never destroy towns with zttlm. while their 
people were heedless [i.e. without giving warnings beforehand]. 
(VI, 131) 

t hus men are made to bear the consequences of their own deeds. 
Even the torment of the Fire which all evil-doers are to suffer will 
after all be of their own making. Hence the concept of ztilrn al-naff 
(|{t, ‘wronging of the soul', he* ‘doing wrong to one’s own soul, or 
one’s self’) which we find expressed very frequently in the Quran 
in connection with that of the divine chastisement of evil-doers. 
‘God wrongs nobody; man wrongs himself. 1 ' 

Whoso does that [Le, transgresses the limits set by God] has 
wronged his Soul [or hinutlf] (salatna nafsahu ). (II 3 2.31] 

As for the Kafirs, their wealth shall be of no- avail at all, nor their 
children, against God, They are the felEuws of the Fire, dwelling 
therein forever. The likeness of what they spend in this life of the 
world is as the likeness of wind, ice-cold, that smites the tilth of a 
people who have wronged themselves, and damages it. God 
wrongs them not, but they wrong themselves. (Ill, 112-113/ 
116-117) 

Coming down now from the sphere of God’s activity to that of 
human conduct, we may remark, to begin with, that the occurrence 
of jsulm is possible in two different directions: (7) from titan to God, 
and (2) from man to man. In the Erst direction, .zttlm consists in 
man's transgressing the limits of human conduct imposed by God 
Himself, while in the second, it is to go beyond the bounds of proper 
conduct in social life, reeogfiissed as such by the society, though, as a 
matter of actual fact, it proves extremely difficult or even impossible 
to distinguish between the two directions, for God in the Quranic 
conception interferes in the minutest details of human affairs. Thus 
in Surah XII, the Chapter of Joseph, 75, the committing of a theft 
is assessed in purely human terms, as a ease of zulm. 

* This shall be the penalty* He in whose bag the goblet is found 
shall be the penalty [be. he shall pay the penalty by allowing 
himself to be detained]. We [Egyptians] are accustomed to requite 
the ^dlim in this way, 1 (XII* 75) 

But in Surah V, 43/38, we find the same sort of act talked of as a 
case of zuktt committed against God. 

But whoso repents after his wrong-doing (zulm) [which means here 
contextually the act of stealing], and makes amends, verily, God 
will turn towards him [i.e. forgive his sin]. Lo, God is forgiving, 
merciful. 
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In the Qurian, the rules of human conduct in society as established 
by God and imposed upon men, arc called ‘the bounds of God' 
hudud Allah, He who remains all his life within the God-made 
bounds will be allowed to enter, on the Cay of Judgment, Gardens 
beneath which rivers flow, while he who transgresses His bounds 
(y&tofadda hud&dahu) will be thrown into the Fire, to dwell therein 
forever. (IV, 17/13) 

These [i.c. all the minute rules regulating divorce] are the bounds of 
God. Transgress them not. All those who transgress the bounds 
of God—they arc the zdlimun. (II, 229) 

The same thing may also be expressed in terms of sttlm aTttafs to 
which reference has been made. 

These are the bounds of God, and whoso transgresses the bounds of 
God has wronged himself. (LXV, r) 

God's Will is unfathomably deep, and it is not for the human 
mind to probe it Eo its depths and to understand how and why it 
works as it docs. So it comes about very frequently that the reason 
for a particular 'bound 1 remains an unsolvable mystery to men- A 
’bound 1 is there simply because God has so decreed. Such is, for 
instance, the case with the Biblical image of the Tree in the Garden: 
We said, 'Q Adam, dwell thou, and thy wife, in the Garden, and eat 
freely thereof wherever you like. But draw not nigh this Tree; if 
you do, you will be of the zdlimS (II, 33/35) 

There are, however, manv cases in which the setting of a ‘bound 1 
is understandable in terms of the social welfare; this occurs when the 
particular 'bound 1 is clearly calculated to produce some direct 
benefit to the life of people in a community* Thus God decrees in 
the Qur'an that there should be no usury, and He designates usury 
by the name of zulm: “without wronging (Id tazlimuna), and without 
being wronged (Id tuzlamuna) 1 . (II, 2-79). In Siirah IV, after a des¬ 
cription in full detail of the rules concerning inheritance (w. 12-16/ 
li-ii)* it Is declared; 1 These arc the bounds of God. VV'hoao obeys 
God and Hie Apostle, He will admit him into gardens beneath which 
rivers flow. , , but whoso disobeys God and His Apostle and 
transgresses His bounds. He will admit him into a Fire, to dwell 
therein forever.’ (w. 17-18/13-14) The rules concerning divorce, 
which I have just referred to, may be taken as another example. 

O Prophet, when you divorce women, divoice them after they 
have reached the determined term. Calculate the term, and fear 
God your Lord. Do not drive them out of their houses, nor let 
them go unless they commit a manifest indecency. These are the 
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bounds of God,, and whoso transgresses the bounds of God has 
wronged himself, (L-XV, i) 

It will be easy to see that the ‘bounds’ of this kind are destined to 
develop later into the Law of Islam, 
liut 4 bounds 1 may be understood in a much wider sense. Then the 
word xulm, as 4 transgression of a bound would denote, as suggested 
at the outset* any kind of human act that goes beyond the proper 
limit and encroaches on the right of others. It is extremely interesting 
to remark here that zulm in this sense may very well represent the 
point of view of the idolaters; in one passage, namely* the violence 
done by the believers to idols is described* from the standpoint of 
idol-worshippers, as a flagrant case of $tihn. 

Then he [Abraham] broke them [the idols] into pieces.... They 
said, 'Who dared to do this with our gods? Surely he is a xalim.* 

(XXL 59-^/58-59) 

Thus to practice an act of zulm is to hurt someone seriously 
without any conceivable reason. So in the last analysis fubtt is es¬ 
sentially relative to the standpoint one takes from which to look at the 
matter, Tn the passage just quoted the destruction of the idols con¬ 
stitutes a piece of pibn because, viewed from the angle of the 
polytheists, there is no reason at all why this should be done, while 
From that of the believers the same act would be amply justifiable. 
In similar fashion* the expulsion of Muslims from their homes by 
tire Kafirs only because they* i.e. the Muslims* say* ‘Our Loral is 
God’* is, for them, an undeniable act of %ufrn r being justified by no 
conceivable reason. From the standpoint of the Kafirs, however* 
the Islamic belief in One God provides abundant reason for their 
behaving towards the believers in tliat way. 

Sanction is given to those who take up arms because they have been 
wronged (zutimfi) ., . who have been expelled from their homes 
without any legitimate reason (bi^gkayr kaqq) only because they 
say> 4 Our Lord is God. 1 (XX TI, 40--41/39-40) 

In the same way, Muslims would be wrong-doers (zufcm) if they 
should repulse the poor brethren for the sole reason that they are 
poor* because that does net in any way Constitute a reason. 

Drive not away those [poor believers] who call upon their Lord 
at morn and evening* desiring His countenance. No responsibility 
for them I8 upon thee* and no responsibility for thee is upon them, 
that thou shouldst drive them away and become one of the zdlttn, 

(VI, Si) 
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In another passage, the Muslims are admonished against doing 
wrong (W/ji) by 1 devouring’ without a justifiable reason the property 
of orphans entrusted to their care. 

Verily* those who devour file property of orphans wrongfully 
{zu!man) t they do but devour fire in their bellies; they shall lie 
exposed to burning flames. (IV* il/id) 

Chiefly* however* the word is employed in the Qur'an from the 
standpoint of the Muslims* and naturally* it has most to do there with 
the characteristic conduct of the Kafirs towards God and the 
believers. 

T,et u& begin with the case in which zulm is used almost synony¬ 
mously with kufr , We may point out in passing that al-BaydawT, 
commenting on the word zaUm that occurs in SOrah YT, 156/135 
in the place of kafir, remarks that the former is 4 more general and 
more comprehensive in meaning’ than the latter. 

How shall God guide a people who disbelieved (kafaru) after 
having once believed and testified to the truth of the Apostle* to 
whom clear signs came: God guides not zalim people. (Ill* S0/S6) 

We often find some of the most characteristic traits of kufr classified 
in the category of su/jh, llnis, he who only listens to Revelation 
mockingly and calls the x^postle a magician or poet is sometimes 
labeled zfilim instead of kafir. 

There never conics unto them a new reminder [i.e. Revelation] 
from their Lord but they listen to it while playing* with their 
hearts distracted. They confer secretly, those wrong-doers 
{alladhijvi xalumu), saying, Ts [not] this aught but a mortal like 
yourselves? What, will you go to magic when you can see?’.., 

They say* 4 A jumble of nightmares E Nay, he has forged it. Nay, 
he is a poet.’ (XXI* £-3* 5) 

Who is more zalim than he who, being reminded of the signs of 
his Lord, turns away therefrom and forgets what his own hands 
have sent forward [to the Day of judgment]? (XVIII* 55/57) 

Takdhth y or ’crying lies to God’s signs 4 * which we discussed above 
as one of the most characteristic aspects of kufr , belongs naturally 
to the sphere of zulm. One example may suffice. 

Evil is the likeness of the people who have cried lies to the. signs of 
God, for God guides not the zdlim people, (LXII* 5) 

The same is true also of the vice of iftird’ ’forging a lie (against God) 1 
which has already been discussed in detail, TakdhJb is to call the 
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Truth brought by somebody else a lie, while if lira" is to invent a lie. 
In some caisea, the two appear side by aide in chic and the same verse 
and are labeled altogether as $ulm. 

Who is more zdtim than he who forges a lie against Cod or cries 
lies to His signs? Verily, the zdlim shall not prosper, (YT, at) 

Who is more zdlim than he who forges, a lie against God and Cries 
lies to the Truth, when it reaches him? (XXXIX, 33/32) 

The following quotation furnishes an ideal example describing 
with, a touch of realism tile characteristic conduct of such ‘forgers h . 

Who is more zatim than he who forges a lie against God, or says, 
H I have received a divine revelationwhen naught has been re¬ 
vealed to him, and he who says, 4 I will reveal the like of that which 
God has revealed? 1 If only thou couldst sec when these zdlimun 
(pL) arc in the throes of death. (VI, 93) 

Zdlim also are those who ‘plunge deeply into God's signs'^ a 
cliche for religious scepticism which brings into the domain of pure 
faith vain arguing or wrangling about God and If is Revelation. 
That this type of scepticism, is usually called kufr I have already 
explained in detail,^ In the following passage those people are called 
zalim. 

When thou, [Muhammad] seest those who plunge into [cavilling 
at] Our signs, turn away from them until they begin to plunge 
into some other subject. Or if Satan, should make thee forget, sit 
not, after thou hast remembered, with the zdlim people, (VI, 
67W 

Similarly, "he whose heart is hardened 9 is, we have seen, a standing 
phrase for a Kafir, In Surah XXII 52/53, such men, too,, are called 
zalim. 

We know also that the malignant policy of obstructing the path of 
God is highly characteristic of the Kafirs, All acts of intriguing against 
the Prophet and his followers belong in the category of %ulm it 
does in the category of kufr. 

Who is more zdlim than he who obstructs the places of worship of 
God, that Hls name be not mentioned therein, and endeavors to 
destroy them? (II, 108/114) 

Sometimes wc find the two concepts occurring side by side in one 
and the same passage: 

* Set nbvi'e, Chapter VII, f CvcUentiVtosness \ pp, *54-155. 
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The curse of God is surely on tlie gdlirnh 1 who debar [men] from 
the way of God and desire to make it crooked, while in the Here¬ 
after they do disbelieve (kdfirutr). (XI, 21-22/18-19; VII, 

43 - 43 / 44 - 45 ) 

Verily, tho&e who disbelieve ( hafaru ) and obstruct the way of 
God; they have strayed far astray. Verily, those who disbelieve 
and do wrong (zalamu), God will not forgive them, (IV, 165—166/ 
167-168) 

Concerning the Golden Calf of Moses' people* to which reference 
has been made more than once, it is written: 

‘Moses came unto you [children of Israel] with manifest signs, 
hut you worshipped the Calf in his absence, and you were zdlim.* 
... They were made to drink deep the [spirit of the] Calf into their 
hearts because of their kufr. (II, 86—87/92-93) 

It is not only those who are Kafirs themselves that are accused of 
si/frff, but even those who take Kafirs for friends - -and that even if 
they be their own fathers or brothers—are denounced as zalim. 
Note that this attitude implies the most radical break with the social 
pattern of jahillyah bussed on the natural bond of kinship by blood* 

O believer?, tike not your fathers nor your brothers for friends, if 
they prefer disbelief (kufr) to belief (tadn). Whoso of you take 
such ones for friends, those are the zdHmun (pi.), (TX, 23) 

If, as we have just seen, kufr in all its aspects may be classified under 
jEfu/tn, it is quite natural that we find shirk * polytheism* in the Qur'an 
often mentioned as a case of zulm, Thus in one passage, Loqman. the 
Wise says to his son, admonishing him: 

H Q my son, associate none with God. Verily, association (shirk) is a 
great %uhn: (XXXI, 12/13) 

Here wc find zulm directly predicated of idolatry. The next example 
is semantically no less important in that it brings out the triple 
relationship between kufr> shirk , and zulm. 

They surely are Kafirs who say, “ God is the Messiah, son of Mary/ 
For the Messiah [himself] said, ‘O children of Israel, worship 
God [alone], my Lord and your Lord/ Verily, whoso ascribes 
unto God associates, God has surely forbidden Paradise unto him, 
and his final abode shall he the Fire, For the $dlitmn there shall 
be no helper?. (V, 76/72) 

Of men there are such a? take unto themselves rivals to God, and 
love them with a love [which is suitable only for God. , , * Ah if 
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only those who do wrong (paAzmu) saw, in the face of the chastise¬ 
ment, that the supreme power belongs entirely to God,. (IT,. t6o/ 

165} 

We have seen above that the folk of Moses who made out of their 
ornaments the Golden Calf as an object of worship—which is 
nothing but shirk —arc accused of having committed a zulnt. 

They took it [he* the Calf] and they became xdlim. (VII, 147/148) 

Similarly, fisg, which constituted the topic of the first section of the 
present chapter, appears in a parallel expression to that of %ulnu 
Mention is made of Moses’ folk who dared to distort a revealed say¬ 
ing in order to ridicule it and changed it into something which, 
though similar in outward form, is essentially different from the 
original. Those who did this are said to Stave yaglimun 'done wrong* 
(VII, 162). Iti the next verse people who broke the Sabbath arc 
labeled Jug-doers (VII, 163). 

Mutadi 

Alu'tadi e§ a participial form of the verb i'tadd which means approxi¬ 
mately ‘to pass beyond one's proper limit 1 , and thence ‘to act 
aggressively and unjustly against someone, 1 It will be easy to see 
that this word and the preceding one, %ulm, have large common areas 
of meaning. Indeed, in many important cases, the word mu tadi 
behaves as a perfect synonym of xdlim. Take, for instance, the follow¬ 
ing verse: 

Fight in the way of God with those who fight with you, but 
transgress ( teftadtiy from i z tadd) not. Verily, God loves not the 
transgressors pi.). (II, 186/190) 

The words ‘transgress not \ put in a more concrete way, would mean* 
* Do not challenge your enemy to a fight from your side.’ Substantially 
the same thought might very well have been expressed in terms of 
xtulm (as in Surah XXI i. 40/39—40, cited above). 

This close semantic relationship between si tlm and F'tadd is more 
directly brought to light by another example. In the formula of 
testimony which we find, given in Surah V, 106/107, to be used by 
those who attend in the capacity of legal witnesses to the bequeathing 
of property, it is stated most dearly that one's being a ziilitn is an 
immediate result of one’s having 'transgressed'. The passage runs as 
follows: 

Let them swear by God, ‘Our testimony is more reliable than their 
testimony. We never transgress (itiidaynd), for then we should 
surely be of the zdlim . 1 
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It may profitably be recalled here that an important aspect of mint 
consists in transgressing 'the bounds of God'. The word i'tadd, 
too, is used in this sense in exactly similar situations. The following 
are some of the examples. 

You know of those among you who transgressed (t r tadav?) the 
Sabbath so that We said unto them 'Be ye apes, driven awavl* 

(II, 6I/&5) 

Commenting on a similar phrase—‘they transgress, or break, 
(yaduna) the Sabbath'—that occurs in Surah VII, 163 al-Baydiiwi 
remarks that it means: they go beyond the bounds of God by Catching 
fish on the day of Sabbath, Of the same kind are the following two 
instances, 

God has forgiven what is past [i.e, what was done in the pre- 
Islamic days when God's ' bounds’ were not known yet], but whoso 
transgresses [rtaddj after this [i.e, after the promulgation of God's 
'bounds' regulating the minute details of right conduct during 
the period of pilgrimage], for him there shall be a painful chastise¬ 
ment, (V, 96/95) 

O believers, do not make unlawful the good things which God bus 
made lawful for you; transgress (ta'fadu) not; verily God loves 
not the transgressors (mu^tadm, pi.). (V, 89/87) 

‘Lawful’ (ft aMl) and ‘unlawful' (haratn) ate two important terms* 
belonging to the older layer of taboo-language, that play an Important 
part in the Qur'an as semi-Icgat terms and are later integrated into 
the system of Islamic jurisprudence. But with these two wc shall 
have to deal at length in Chapter XL Suffice it to note for the 
moment that, at the Qurianic stage, they represent part of the 
‘bounds’ of God, and that any attempt at introducing a change into 
the revealed system of haldl - hardm is regarded as a genuine case 
of ‘transgression \ 

It may be noted in this connection that the practice of sodomy is 
sometimes regarded as an act of 'transgression 1 . In such a case, the 
notion of the ‘transgression of the bounds of God 1 approaches re¬ 
markably close to that of an ‘abomination’, that is, more concretely, 
any object to which God’s abhorrence is directed. This view is 
confirmed by the fact that sodomy is most usually described as 
fdhUhoh which is the very word for an 1 abominable thing',? 

What, do you approach the males out of all beings, and leave your 
wives that yot*r Lord has created for you? Nay, but you are people 
who Eratvsgresa {jdduna from the same root as Ftadd). (XXVI, 
165-166) 

T For tfota word see hdow Chapter XI, pp. 333-2J4- 
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It will be clear from what precedes that the meaning of it mid 
comes very near that of c axd ‘to be rebel llioua’, £ to disobey (the com¬ 
mands of) someone \ In fact, these two verbs often appear side by 
side in the Qur'an. I give here an example that is semantically of 
particular interest. The passage concerns the ‘ children of Israel' who 
followed Moses out of Egypt and indulged in all sorts of ungodliness. 
It will be noticed that 'rebellion’ and 'transgression 1 ' arc interpreted 
in terms of kufr. 

So there befell them humiliation and poverty, and they drew upon 
themselves wrath from God. All this was because they used to 
act in a characteristically kafir way (yakfunina) towards the signs 
of God and slew the Prophets without right; all this was because 
they disobeyed ( 7 asazv, from 'eiscij and always transgressed 
(yrftadQm i)* (II, 58/61) 

In the Following passage, the takdhib, which I have repeatedly 
referred to as one of the most characteristic features of kufr t is put 
in a close semantic relation with the act of transgression: 

Woe that day [i.e, the Day of Judgment] unto those who always 
Ory lies (mukadhdkibiTt t pi. of tttuhadkdMb)j those who cry lies to 
the Day of judgment E None cries it lies save every sinful [athim) 
transgressor (mu'tadt). (LXXX 1 H, 10 -t 2} 

Mwrif 

We have seen above that both f diim and mu'tadi contain the notion of 
'transgressing the hound' as the core of their meaning structure. In 
musrif we have another word with a very similar semantic constitu¬ 
tion, It comes from, the verb asrafa (israf) b the so-called 'fourth' 
derivative verbal form of SRF\ and means basically 1 to exceed, or, 
transgress the right measure\ But, unlike zulm and i tula '—and this 
is particularly obvious in the former—which carry an unmistakable 
implication of enmity, aggressiveness, or encroachment upon another’s 
rights i&af seems to mean primarily ‘to go beyond the due limits’ 
without any such implication; 'to behave too extravagantly * and 
thence, £ to be immoderate’, 'to commit excesses’. Thus in the 
following two examples, the quality of isrdf is attributed to the act 
of eating and drinking immoderately: the act in itself is by no means 
wrong, but it becomes morally wrong when it is carried to an 
absurd extreme. This it is that is called isrdf and is declared to 
be the object of God’s hatred: 

O children of Adam., take your adornment at every mosque, and 
eat and drink, hut do not commit isrdf {tusrifu), for He [i.e. God] 
loves not the tmisrif. (VIL 29/31) 


The Semantic Field of Kufr 

He it is Who produces gardens trellised as well as unlrelksed, the 
date-palm,. and crops of various taste, and olives and pome- 
granites,, alike and unlike. Eat you of the fruit thereof when they 
fructify, and bring the due thereof upon the harvest day,, but 
commit not isrdf Verily He loves not the nrnsrif. (VI, 142/141) 

3 n the next passage the word is applied to the custom of sodomy 
among 'the people of Lot’. 

And Lot when be said to his people, 'What, do you commit such 
an abominable act as no one in all the world has ever committed 
before your I.o, you approach men with lust instead of women. 
Indeed, you ate a rnusrif people,’ (VII, 78-79/80-81) 

The following is a passage from the speech of the Prophet Salih, 
which he addresses to his people in order to admonish them for their 
godless way of life. Here the miter if is one who spreads nothing but 
corruption in the land and never docs right. 

So fear God and obey me, and obey not the command of the 
tttusrtf who do comjption( yufddma) in tire earth and never do 
right (yra&Auna). (XXVI, 150 15-2} 

As regards the meaning of ‘do corruption* and 'do right\ which 
determine the inner structure of the concept of rnusrif in this passage, 
much will he said when wc come to discuss the problem of 'good’ 
and 'bad' in the Qur'an. 

Probably—though there is room for a little uncertainty about this 
point—die word ttttisrif which occurs in the next passage, must be 
understood in a similar way, The Contextual Situation is as follows. 
When Pharaoh was about to kill Moses on the pretext that Moses, 
if left free aod alive, ‘ would surely spread corruption {fasad f from 
the same root as yttfsid&iUi which we have Just encountered) until, in 
the end he would corrupt even the traditional religion of the people ', 
a believing man of Pharaoh's people who kept concealed his faith, 
tried to admonish him against taking a rash step. He said: 

'What, will you kill a man only because he says, "My Ixtrd is 
God”., when he has brought you the manifest signs from your 
T^ord? If he be ft liar, his lying will be against himself, but if what 
he says be true, there will smite you some of that which, he promises 
you. Verily, God guides not him who is musrifi katlhdkab' (XL, 
39/38) 

The word kadhdhdb, as we saw earlier, is the emphatic form of 
kddhibf meaning something like 'a big—or habitual—liar’. The 
mu it if refers most probably to the point made by Pharaoh that Moses 
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will surely go on spreading corruption in the land. If this interpreta¬ 
tion be right, what this 1 believing man * means by these words would 
amount to this: If, as Flisraoh asserts t Moses is really a great liar 
(kadhdhbb) and if he docs nothing but spread corruption in the 
land (musrif), he will go to perdition of his own accord, for God will 
never guide a man qualified by such abominable properties. 

It will be ea3y to see that the meaning of musrif in contexts of this 
kind comes remarkably near that of kafir or In effect, a few 

verses down in the same passage we find the same word musrif 
employed in reference to those who entertain grave doubts as to the 
sincerity of the Apostle and indulge in vaira disputes concerning the 
signs of God. 

Joseph brought you before the manifest signs, yet you never 
ceased being in doubt concerning what he brought you .., 

thus does God lead astray him who is musrif murtdb {'doubter 1 ), 
[This refers to] those who like to wrangle about God’s signs with¬ 
out any authority given them. This is extremely hateful in the 
sight of God and in the sight of those who believe. Thus does 
God put a seal on every proud ( mutakahbir ) and insolent ) 

heart. (XL, 3 ^" 37 / 34 “ 35 > 

Nothing will show more clearly that isrdf in certain contexts 
hehaves almost synonymously with kufr . Grave doubts concerning 
CmTa revelations, vain disputes about God, hearts too proud and 
insolent to believe in Him, these arc all well-known, marks of the 
Kafirs. This impression is confirmed further when, we sec the term 
musrif applied to 'those who ascribe partners 1 to God, that is, those 
who i ndulge in idolatry. 

You urge me to disbelieve ( akfura ) in God, and to associate 
(ttifiriAd:) with Him I know not what [i.e. idols of suspicious origin], 
while I urge you to come unto the Mighty Forgiver, There can be 
no doubt but that [the idols] unto which you Call me have no 
claim in this world or in the world to come, that our [final] return 
will be unto God and that the musrif will be the inhabitants of the 
Fire. {XU 45-46/4,3-43) 

In the following verse, the word appears In a verbal form:: asrafa 
lit, "he transgressed the due bound 1 . It is contextually plain that the 
reference here is to a man who passed all his life in follies and merry¬ 
making, utterly heedless of the signs of God that Tie sent down— 
H Our signs came unto thee, but thou wert heedless of them/ This, of 
course, is neither more nor less than genuine kufr as I have explained 
above in detail, 
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Thus We recompense him who asrafa in the world and believed 
not in the signs of his Lord, (XX, 127) 

T shall bring this section to a close by quoting a passage in which 
the word musrif implies, most clearly the act of committing excesses 
in revolt against an explicit prohibition of God, 

Iberefore we prescribed for the children of Israel that whoso kills 
a human being unless it. be in retaliation for a man killed or some 
corruption done in the land, it shall be as if he had killed mankind 
altogether.,., Already Our Apostles have come unto them with 
signs manifest, but many of them even thereafter continue to 
commit isrdf (musrifdn). (V, 35-36/33) 
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IX. Religious 
Hypocrisy 


TlJIg, SHORT CHAPTER WILE. HR CKiNCERNTD WITH THE S EM ANTIC Al- 

analysis of the concept of nt/tftf. The word is customarily translated 
'hypocrisy' in English. "We shall use this English word for the con¬ 
venience of exposition keeping in mind that what is most important 
is not the problem of semantic equivalence between the English 
1 hypocrisy 3 and the Arabic nifty, hut the structure of the latter itself. 
Roughly speaking, nifty consists in professing faith with the tongue 
while secretly disbelieving in the heart. Thus it is obvious that the 
discordance between words and deeds in matters that Concern 
religious faith, which is one of the characteristic features of fisq} 
is the roost basic element in the meaning of nifty. I have cited an 
important verse in which it is even openly declared that ‘ the hypo¬ 
crites sre/djMp people(Surah IX, 68/67) I 31 similar fashion, we find 
in Surah LXIII, 6 the following remarkable words concerning those 
who show hypocrisy in religious matters: 'It will be all the same to 
them whether thou {Muhammad] askest forgiveness for them or 
thou dost not ask forgiveness for them, for God. will not forgis r e them 
in any case. God guides not a fasiq people.' This, however, docs not 
exhaust the w’hole story of this kind of religious hypocrisy. Far 
] See above, Chapter VIII, p. 15®. 
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from coinciding completely with fisq, the word nifty has a very 
peculiar sort of semantic structure; indeed, so peculiar that some 
people have thought it necessary to treat nifty as a distinct basic 
category which takes rank with kufr and inrnn in dividing the entire 
domain of Islamic morals into three main regions. 

According to this view, men are to be classified into three main 
categories; (i) mumn ‘believer', (a) kdftr ‘disbeliever 3 , and (3) 
tnunafiq ‘hypocrite*. The most remarkable representative of this 
view in early Islam is I^asan al-Basri. 2 Much later, Fakhr al-Din 
al-KazI writes in his 'Great Commentary' that the mu'min, one who 
is qualified by imtin, is he whose heart and conscience are religiously 
clear and good; the kafir is he whose distinguishing mark is stubborn 
perseverance in refusal to believe; while the mujmfiq (grammatically, 
a participial form corresponding to nifty) is he who pretends to 
believe but whose conscience is against it, 5 

There is no denying that nifty has much in common with kufr, 
for, in the last resort, it is nothing but a particular type of disbelief. 
So it is hardly surprising that the Quran itself should appear to make 
no essential distinction between the two. Thus in the first of the 
following examples, we see 'disbelievers' and 'hypocrites* lumped 
together as enemies of God: 

O Prophet I strive against the huff or (pi, of kafir) and the munajiqm 
<pL>. and be harsh with them, Gehenna shall be their final abode, 
an evil journey*$ end. (LXVI, 9) 

Tills last point, that is, the decree of God that the final abode of the 
tiftmafiq should be the IleO Fire, is very significant in that it discloses 
the essential connection of nifty with kufr, for the common punish¬ 
ment suggests that the two arc equal in the degree and nature of 
sinfulness. In Surah IV T 144/145, we read; ‘Verily, the munufiqin 
shall he in the very depths of the Fire, and thou shalt not find any 
helper for them,' 

In the next quotation, which—although the word 1 tmndfiq is not 
actually mentioned—-clearly refets to the ‘hypocrites 3 , nifty happens 
to be more directly identified with kufr , 

G Apostle, let them .not grieve thee who vie one with another in 
the kufr, those who pretend with their mouths, ‘Wc believe 1 , 
while their hearts believe not. (V, 45/41) 

This being the case, it is most natural that some of the Arab 
philologists have come to count nifty as one of the varieties of kufr, 

i Hitrcr, op. cif. 

3 Ftkhf il-Din el-PSai, Tafnr ■to mm. on Surah II, 7 ,'S. 
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and called it kufr al-nifdq , that is, literally ‘the nifdq hind of kufr* t 
And yet, in spite of this, there is a certain respect in which nifdq 
would appear to be more aptly treated as an independent semantic 
category standing between 'belief 1 and * disbelief \ 

Let me, first, give an example showing clearly this mid-way 
nature of nifdq wavering between the two extreme poles. 

The mundfiq seek to deceive find, when in fact it is God who 
deceives them. When they stand up to pray, they stand up 
languidly to be seen of men, and do not remember God save a 
little, wavering between this [and that], neither to these nor to 
those. (IV, 141 -143/143-743) 

The same is true of the example that follows. The passage refers 
to the famous battle of Uftud in which things turned unfavorably for 
Muhammad and his followers* a golden opportunity to distinguish 
true believers from those who had only paid lip service to the new 
religion. 

What befell you the day the two hosts met, it occurred fay God + s 
leave, that He might distinguish between those who [truly] 
believed and those who only pretended to be [believers] hypo¬ 
critically (mfaqii, a verbal form). When it was said to these latter* 
‘Come now, fight in God's way\ or 'repel [the disbeliever]", 
they said, 'if we knew how to fight we would surely follow you." 
They were that day nearer to kitfr than to imdn, saying as they did 
with their mouths that which was not in their hearts. But God 
knows best what they hide. (IX1* 160 -1611ibb-ibj) 

This passage seems to show plainly that the semantic category of 
nifdq is in no way a water-tight compartment situated between kufr 
and Im&n, but rather an extensive range of meaning with uncertain 
boundaries, It is* so to speak, a category of a conspicuously dynamic 
nature, that reay extend with elasticity towards either direction to 
shade off almost imperceptibly into kufr or imdn. 

In some cases, nifdq conveys the impression that it is bom in the 
very midst of belief. When a believer dnes not act in accordance with 
his belief, a first step lias already been taken towards nifdq; he is still 
a believer but his conduct is most hateful in tile sight of God. This 
point Is brought out by the following example. 

Q you who believe, why say you that which you do not? Most 
hateful it is in the sight of God that you sav that which you do not. 
(LXI, 2-3) 

Note here the expression 'you who believe'; it shows clearly that 
God regards these people and addresses them as ‘ believers k . Such 
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an attitude originates, according to the Qur'an, in ‘doubt", that 
presumptuous doubt as to the truth of God’s Revelation* which 
gnaws at one"s heart, even after one has accepted the faith of 
Islam. 

On the Day of Judgment, we ate told, all hypocrites, men as well 
as women {mundfiqun and mundfiqdt) standing on the brink of the 
Fire, will cry out to the believers going to Paradise, "Wait! Wait 
for us + Were we not with you in the earthly world?" To this the 
believers wall reply; ‘Yea indeed* but you fell into temptation; you 
hesitated and entertained doubts (trfa&ttnw); vain hopes deluded you, 
until at last there came the final judgment of God. The Deceiver 
[i.e. Satan] deceived you concerning God. 1 (LVD, 13-14) 

A Step further towards kufr , and he who ‘says what he does not" 
becomes a genuine mumjiq. The type just described was one who 
began to entertain doubts about God in the midst of Islam. The 
type which T am about to describe is represented by those who 
remain from beginning to end outside the faith of Islam, hut, instead 
of declaring outright that they arc disbelievers, accept Islam Out¬ 
wardly and use the faith as a cloak under which they work all sorts 
of evil. We find in the Quran a number of very interesting descrip¬ 
tions of such typical ‘hypocrites". Here I give two of the instances 
that are particularly well-suited for elucidating the real nature of 
nifdq . 

When the hypocrites ( mundjiqun ) come to thee [Muhammad] 
they say, H We bear witness that thon art surely the Apostle of 
God.' But God knows that thou art His Apostle* and God bears 
witness that the hypocrites are all bars (kddMbun). Having made the 
faith (fijwit) a covering, they try to bar from the way of God, Verily, 
evil is that which they have been doing. All this is because they 
accepted belief and then disbelieved (kafaru),, wherefore their 
hearts are sealed so that they understand naught. When thou 
seest them, their bodily appearance may very well please thee, and 
when they speak thou listenest to what they say. But [in reality] 
they are like timbers propped up. They think every noise is 
directed against them. They are the [real] enemy, so beware of 
them. May God annihilate them, flow perverted they are! And 
when it is said unto them, ' Come now, the Apostle of God will 
ask forgiveness for you l' they avert their heads, and thou seest 
them turning away, being too big with pride ( mustakbtrun ]). 
(LXIII, 1-5) 

Tire following passage contains no explicit mention of the word 
nifdq itself, but no one denies that it describes in concrete terms the 
most characteristic marks of the 'hypocrites",. 
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They say, 'We believe in God and the Last Dav\ but in reality 
they are not believe fs (rntTmoun), They only try to deceive God. 
(II, 7 -S/8-9) 

When they meet the believers, they say, ‘We believe 1 , but when 
they arc alone with, their Sitans [i H e, their leaders], they say 'We 
are with you. We are only mocking them/ (v. 13/14} 

When it is said to them, ‘Believe as other people do’, they reply, 
‘Shall we believe as fools believe?' The truth is that they arc the 
fools, but they do not know, (v, 12/13) 

They are the workers of corruption (mufsidf but they arc not 
aware of it. When it is said to them, ‘Do not work corruption 
in the land\ they say, ‘ We are doing nothing but good.’ (w, 10-11/ 
11-12) 

They are born with an incurable sickness in their hearts, which 
God has increased because of their bad conduct, (v, 9/10) 

This metaphor of 'sickness' or ‘disease' (ttmraf) in the heart is out 
of the most important elements in the semantic constitution of nifaq. 
In fact, we see the peculiar expression, ‘those in whose hearts is a 
sickness' recurring incessantly in the Qur’an to denote the 1 hypo¬ 
crites \ 

They are like a man who kindles a fire, and when it lights up 
around him God snatches it away to leave him in darkness. Deaf, 
dumbt and hlind, he cannot return, (v, T&/17) 

God mocks them and leaves them to wander blindly in their 
insolence (f ughyanf They have bought error [dalalah) at the price 
of divine guidance.* (w, 14-15/15-16} 

This passage, I believe, discloses better than any lengthy discussion 
both those features which nifaq shares in common with huff and those 
that are ipiite peculiar to nifaq , 

Originally the word nifaq {or murmftq) seems to have been used to 
refer to some of the citizens of Medina, who joined the Prophet's 
qarnp after he migrated from Mecca to their city. Standing in sharp 
contrast to those Meccan believers who followed him with an un- 
shakahly firm faith in God and His Apostle, many of the Medinese 
believers were conspicuously lukewarm in belief and always 1 waver¬ 
ing between tins side and that’. Having accepted Islam without any 
deep-rooted belief in God, some of them remained opportunists. 
The slightest misfortune that happened to Muhammad was enough 

4 Wo must recall, that both fugtiym and ttaltilafi have been analyzed above in 
Chapter VII sts tburaacrittie future*, of kufr r 
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to raise doubts in their minds and to sway their belief in God. It 
was, it appears, to the Medinese of this type that the word namafiq 
was applied at first. In the nature of the case, however, nifaq could 
not be restricted to these wavering Muslims of Medina. And in fact* 
in Surah IX, we find the conduct of some Bedouin described as 
being of a nifaq nature. It is declared there: 1 The Bedouin are gener¬ 
ally more stubborn in kufr and nifaq and less inclined towards ac¬ 
cepting the bounds of God/ (v. 9IJ/97). And again: ‘Some of the 
Bedouin around you are mun&ftqUn ' (v, 102/101), All those, in a word, 
who harbor a gloomy doubt—‘sickness 1 —in their hearts, and yet 
pretend ta he faithful believers., fully deserved the name of munaftq. 
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X. The Believer 


Just as kufr constitutes, as we have seen, the pivotal point 
round which turn all the qualities belonging to the Sphere of repre¬ 
hensible properties, so imtin 'belief 3 or * faith', is the very center of 
the sphere of positive moral properties. 'Belief is the real fountain¬ 
head of all Islamic virtues; it creates them all, and no virtue is 
thinkable in Islam, which is not based on the sincere faith In God 
and His revelations. 

As for the semantic structure of 'belief' itself, it may be admitted 
that we know already all the essential points, for, by trying to analyze 
semantically the principal terms of negative valuation, we have also 
been describing the characteristic features of the true "believer’ in 
the Islamic sense from the reverse side, as it were. So our main task 
in this chapter mill consist simply in re-examining briefly all that has 
been said about kufr and its various aspects from the opposite angle. 


The Ideal Believer 

What sort of a man, in the QurWc view, is 'one who believes'? 
What arc—or, should be—the characteristic features of "belief'? 
How, in a word, is an ideal believer expected to behave socially as 
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well as religiously? These are most important questions wc must ask 
about iman t and that not only generally but also from our specific 
point of view, for the answers to them will at once determine the 
semantic contents of the words meaning ’belief” and ‘believer* in 
the Quranic context. Let us begin by taking up a passage in which 
'belief ' is considered exclusively in its Teligious aspects. This passage 
is of particular relevance to Our research in that it furnishes an almost 
perfect verba! definition of the "true believer 3 . 

Only those are [true] believers who, whenever God fa mentioned, 
their hearts quiver, and when His signs arc recited to them, they 
[i.e, the signs] increase them in belief, and upon their Lord they 
place reliance, those who attend divine service steadfastly, and! 
expend [in alms] of what We have bestowed upon them. These 
are the believers in the true sense [ haqqan ). (VIII, 2 -4} 

This verbal definition pictures 'the believer in the true sense of the 
word 3 as a genuinely pious man, in whose heart the very mention of 
God's name is enough to arouse an intense sense of awe, and whose 
whole life as determined by the basic mood of deep earnestness. 
The next quotation is more concerned with the outward manifesta¬ 
tions of piety: 

[True believers are] those who go back repentant [to God], those 
who worship [Him], those who praise [Him], those who fast, 
those who how down, those who fall prostrate [before Him], 
those who enjoin the good and forbid the evil, those who keep 
within God's bounds. Give thou good tidings to the believers 
(wnrinnin, pi.). (IX, ir^/nz) 

The genuine faith must work as the most powerful motive that 
actuates men to good works; if not, the faith is not genuine. The 
fundamental attitude of contrition and awe before God, the unques¬ 
tioning obedience to God's will, the heartfelt gratitude for divine 
benefits—all these elements that go to characterise the Islamic faith 
at Its highest, must of necessity materialize in the officially re¬ 
cognized 4 good works 3 (sdhhdt) which we shall examine in the follow¬ 
ing chapter; they must, further, find expression almost in eveiy action 
in the ordinary man-to-man relations of life. This basic connection 
of faith with good works assumes later in theology a remarkable 
importance when the Murji’ah raise the question in a more acute 
form by asserting that' faith 1 is quite independent of deeds; whatever 
sins one commits do not affect in any way one's being a true 'believer' 
if only faith fa present. We shall come back to this problem in the 
following chapter in which we shall deal with the concept of $alifttih 
'good work 1 together with other related concepts. 
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Here I give two quotations from the Qur'an, which will shed light 
on this phase of the phenomenon of man. They enumerate those acts 
that are deemed particularly fitting to the true *believers\ 

The servants of the Merciful [he, the true believers] are those who 
walk upon the earth with modesty and, when the jahil address 
them* answer* 4 Peace [be upon you]! J 

Those who pass the night before their Lord, prostrate and stand¬ 
ing; 

Those who eay, ( Our Lord* turn away from us the torment of 
Gehenna, Verily, the torment thereof is atrocious torture; how 
evil it is as an abode and a dwellingl*; 

Those who* when they expend, neither act immoderately [the vice 
of isrdf as described above] nor yet grudge, but [take]: a proper 
stand between the two [extremes]; 

Those who call not upon any other god with God* nor kill any 
living being which God has forbidden save when it is justifiable, 
not commit fornication; 


And those who testify not falsely, and, when they pass by idle 
talk, pass by honorably; 

Those who,'whenever they are reminded of the signs of their Lord, 
fall not thereat deaf and blind; 

Those who say, *Qur Lord, give us enjoyment of our wives, and 
offspring, and make us a model to all those who fear [God].' 
(XXV, 64-68/63-68; 72-74) 

In summary we would say that, according to this passage* the 
characteristics that may reasonably be expected to be in an ideal 
believer are as follows: the basic attitude of hilm ; constant devotional 
exercises; the fear of the Last judgment; almsgiving as the most 
important of the works of genuine piety, without going, however* to 
the extreme of the impulsive and boastful generosity of Jahiliyah; 
keeping away from the Jahili acts which God has sternly forbidden* 
s-uch as polytheism, the slaying of a living being without right* 
fornication; avoidance of perjury and idle talk; a delicate sensitive- 
ness to the deep import of the revealed words; and serene and restful 
happiness in the life of this present world, based on the expectation 
of the Hereafter. 

The portrait which the next passage gives of the ideal believer is 
essentially similar. It runs as follows: 

Prosperous indeed will be the believers who are humble in their 
prayers, who turn away from idle talk* who are active in giving 
alms, who hold back thdr genitals save from their own wives and 
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what their right hands possess [i.e. the slave-girls] , * * who keep 
faithfully their trusts and their covenant* who are assiduous in 
observing their prayers, These are the inheritors who will Inherit 
Paradise* to dwell therein forever. (XXIII, i-6, 8-ri) 

To this portrait we might add one more touch to complete it. What 
I have in mind here is a short passage in Surah XXXIII, In which 
absolute obedience to whatever God" decrees is required! of ail be¬ 
lievers as the line qua nari of the really genuine faith. 

It becomes not a believer, whether man or woman, when God and 
His Apostle have decided any affair, to have his or her own choice 
in the affair. Whoso disobeys God and His Apostle, he has indeed 
gone astray into error manifest. (XXXIII* 36) 

Now that 1 have given a general picture of the ideal 'believer' in 
the Qurianiq view, I shall proceed to a more detailed analysis of 
some of the personal properties on which the Qur'an places special 
emphasis as being characteristic of the true believers. 

Imatiy Belief,, as Opposed to Kafr 

That kufr is the exact antithesis of ' belief is a point which requires 
no laboring. I think I have made it sufficiently clear that it is this 
basic antithesis between imdn and kufr that furnishes the uttimate 
yardstick by which all human qualities are divided* in Islamic out¬ 
look, into two radically opposed moral categories. This basic dicho¬ 
tomy is the very keynote of the whole ethical system of Islam. 
Everywhere in the Qurian this fundamental opposition is perceptible, 
I shall give here a few of the most typical examples. 

Verily, God will admit those who believe (dmanu) and do good 
works (tfihhdt) into Gardens underneath which rivers flow, while 
Kafirs take their enjoyment in the present world, oaring 39 the 
cattle eat, but the Fire shall be their final dwelling-place. {XLVII* 
13/12) 

Hero* it may be remarked, the radical contrast between mu'mitt and 
kafir is brought out in reference to two essential points: (j) what they 
do in this world—the believer is only concerned to do pious works* 
while the Kafir passes his days in the pursuit of worldly pleasures; 
(2) wIjM they obtain on the Day of Judgment—the believer will get 
the reward of Paradise* while the Kafir goes to Hell. Substantially 
the same is true of the following quotation. 

As for those who believe and do good works* they shall rejoice in a 
meadow green but as for those who disbelieve and cry lies to Our 
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signs, and the meeting of the Hereafter, in the torment of Hell they 
shall be placed, (XXX, 14-15/15-16) 

In the example that follows, the same contrast is made to stand 
on the difference in the Way in which one fights. 

Those who believe (amanu) fight in the way of God, while those 
who disbelieve (kafaru) fight in the way of the idols. (IV, 78/76) 

The following two examples describe kufr and imdn in terms of 
temporal succession, nr to be more concrete, they suggest that kufr 
and imdn are two contradictory personal properties which a man may 
assume interchangeably, though in the nature of the case they cannot 
possibly reside in one person both at the same time. There is, in 
other words, constant danger of apostasy. 

O you who believe {dintmu), i f you obey a sect of those to whom has 
been given the Scripture, they wilt turn you back, after you have 
become believers (btfda fmamkum lit, ‘after your belief 3 ), into 
disbelievers (ltdjitina)* How can you disbelieve (tahfitruna) when 
you hear the signs of God recited to you, and among you is His 
Apostle? (Ill, 95-96/100-101) 

Whoso disbelieves {kafaru) In God after he lias become a believer— 
save him who [does so] under compulsion and whose heart 
remains unwavering in his belief {imdn )—but whoso finds satis¬ 
faction in disbelief (Ajj/t), upon them shall be wrath from God, 
and theirs shall be a severe chastisement. (XVI, 10B/106) 

‘To buy kufr at the price of imdn ' is a very characteristic Quranic 
phrase for apostatizing front Islam to idolatry. 

Verily, those who purchase hufr at the price of znrc&n, they do not 
hurt God at all, and theirs shall be a painful chastisement. (Ill, 

If ‘belief 3 , in this way, is diametrically opposed to haft, there is no 
reason at all for Surprise if we find it Opposed to other ethico- 
reiigious terms that are more or less synonymous with kufr , 

Is he who is a believer (him 'trh?) like unto him who is afdsiq? They 
cannot be equal. (XXXI I, i&) 

Here fdsiq, w r hieh we considered in detail in Chapter IX, is made 
the antithesis of f one who believes 3 in place of kafir. In the next 
example, three vices, kufr, fusuq, and Hfym {‘rebellion' or 'dis¬ 
obedience ')* are tied up all in a bundle and opposed to itneht. 

God has endeared Imdn and has beautified It in your hearts, and 
He has made hateful to you kufr and fusUq and c tsydtt r (XLIX, 7) 
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Islam and Muslim 

As we saw in an earlier chapter, isldm (from the verb asldma) means 
literally ‘submission' or the act of surrendering one's self entirely 
to someone else's will, and mmlim , which is grammatically the 
participial-adjectival form of aslama^ is ‘'one who has surrendered'. 1 
The supreme importance of these terms in Islamic religion is shown 
by the well-known fact that Islam is the very name of this religion, 
while Mmlim is a member of the religious community established by 
Muhammad, the Prophet. 

The origin of these peculiar appellations can be traced back to a 
passage m the Qur'an itself. The passage is important also for our 
specific purpose because its general context gives a very instructive 
glimpse into the meaning of the Word isldm. 

Say, ‘We believe in God and that which has been sent down upon 
us, and that which was sent down upon Abraham and Ishmael, 
Isaac and Jacob, and the Tribes, and that which was given unto 
Moses, Jesus, and the Prophets from their Lord* we make no 
distinction whatsoever between them, surrendering as we do unto 
Him (Mu nwrfmuny And whoso desires to have other than the 
Surrender (isldm) as religion, it will not be accepted of him, and 
he shall be among the losers In the Hereafter. (Ill, 78-79/84-8 5) 

There is mentioned in the Quran a very peculiar case in which, 
in reference to the nature of the desert Arabs, the act of isldm is 
definitely distinguished from Titian r Islam, we are told, Is but the very 
first step in the faith, a shallow belief which has not yet penetrated 
deep into the heart. So all ‘believers, 1 are naturally ‘muslima'* but 
the reverse Is not always true. 

The Bedouin say, ‘Wc believe (amantid)! Say [Muhammad,] 
unto them, ‘You do not believe yet, Say rather, "We have sur¬ 
rendered (caj/Wnd) 1 ', for the belief (man) has not permeated your 
hearts'.. . . The [true] believers (mii'minuti) arc those who believe 
in God and His Apostle* and afterwards never doubt, but straggle 
with their wealth and their lives in the way of God, these [only] 
are the faithful believers (^dfi^). (XLIX, 14-15) 

It must be borne in mind, however, that the isldm here spoken of 
refers mainly to the formula, *1 have surrendered r aslamlu^ used 
for the formal declaration of the faith. What is implied seems to be 
simply that the fact of someone having joined the community of 
Muslims docs not guarantee that he has ’‘belief' in the true sense of 

1 For a nwrc detailed analysis of the conceit of it ISm ilk If, see my God and Man 
t» tho Koran, Chapter VII t- 
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the word. In the terminology of modem linguistic philosophy we 
might say that the expression aslamtit (‘I have surrendered ') « a 
H performative ’ which is a self-involving use of language. In other 
words, by declaring astemtUj the mail commits himself to a par* 
tiqutar type of future -conduct or implies that he has a certain attitude 
or intention. But, as all F performativesthe expression aslamtu may¬ 
be insincere^ 

This of course, does not in any way detract from the supreme 
religious value of islam as an inner act of the complete surrendering 
of one’s self to God’s will. Taking this passage as the scriptural basis, 
al-Bukhari distinguishes^ quite rightly to my mind, between two 
kinds of islam, ; (i) the formal and superficial type of is lam which is 
motivated by something not purely religious, the fear of being killed 
{hy the Muslims) for example, and (z) the + real islam ’ (al-islam 
''ate al-haqfqah), According to him* Stirali III, 17/1-9 refers to this 
latter kind of islam: Inna al-din ‘inda Allah aBislam ’Verily, the 
religion in the sight of God is Islam ,'3 

In this sense, islam is no less, an important clement of this religion 
than iman. Only, the semantic structure of the former is totally 
different from that of the latter, for iiidm t as its name itself suggests, 
is based on such ideas as humbleness, patience, reliance, lack of self- 
sufficiency, etc,, which we discussed in detail in Chapter V. 

Here is an illutniiiiUing example of the usage of this word showing 
the full significance of 'humble submission' in the Qurianic concep¬ 
tion of religion. 

When Abraham, together with Ishmael, raised the foundations of 
the House, [he said], ’Our J/ird, accept [this] from us. Verily, 
Thou art the Hearer, the Omniscient, Our Lord, makes us two 
Submissive (ttjyrifw) onto Thee,, and of our progeny u community 
submissive (urnmah muslimdh) unto Thee, and show US our astred 
rites, and turn towards us [Le, forgive our sins.]. Verily, Thou art 
the Forgiving, the Merciful/... 

When his Lord said unto him, ’Surrender (asIsm, imperative form 
of istemy he said, 1 I have surrendered (<ukt7flf.K) to the Lord of all 
beings,’ And Abraham admonished his sons to do the same, and 
Jacob likewise, saying, ‘My sons, God has chosen for you the 
[true] religion. So you should never die save as men who have 
surrendered (musUmun)j (II, 121-122, 125-126/127-128,131-132} 

Tn this important passage, the deep religious meaning of ‘ surrender¬ 
ing’ 0om.es out with utmost clarity. And, it should be remarked, the 

1 See an interesting study of this kind of language hi' IDr. PonaJJ Evans, Thf- 
Logic of Jirt'fLoitdon, 106 . 0 , pp. 

J al-Bukhari, §a$tb wEdi Comm, of al-Kuminl {Calm, 1939), I, islS- 
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act of surrendering is immediately identified with r the [true] re¬ 
ligion ’. Wc sec that the Surrender, far from being, as is suggested by 
XLIX just quoted, a lukewarm and superficial sort of belief, or the 
first fumbling step in the faith, is the very foundation on which the 
whole religion of Islam is to be based. 

In the following passage, muslim is contrasted with qdsi} which 
means 'one who deviates from the right course (and, consequently, 
acts unjustly)', with the implication that islam is the sole right course 
to take. 

Verily, of us some are mvslimun (pi.), and some are q&ritun (pi,). 
Whoso has surrendered (aslama) they have taken the right course, 
but as for the qdsitun, they have become fuel for Gehenna. (LXXII, 
14-15) 

Since the Surrender here means the surrendering of one’s whole 
being to God, and to God alone, a muslim would flatly contradict 
himself if he should assume a conciliatory attitude towards idolatry, 
In this sense muslim is the direct opposite of mushrik. 

I am commanded to be the first of those who surrender (aslama), 
[For God has said to me], * Be not thou [Muhammad] of those who 
associate [i,e* the idol-worshippers] {himjAm^zh, pi.)/ (VI, 14) 

Most probably, the problematic word hantf which begins to appear 
in the Quriiin from the later Meccan period, has much to do with tlu& 
conception of the exclusive—Lc. purely monotheistic—Surrender 
to God as the true, or right, religion.. As far as we can judge from its 
actual usage in the Qur'an, hantf A whatever its etymology, is a re¬ 
ligious term whose semantic structure seems to comprise among 
other things the ideas of (1) the true religion deep-rooted in the 
natural disposition in every human soul to believe in the One God, 
(z) absolute submission to this One God, and (3) being the antithesis 
of idol-worshipping. It is highly significant in this conception that 
Abraham, who, as we have just seen, was the first ’surrenderor’, is 
made the representative, or the ideal typo of hanif, . The Qur an 
emphasizes repeatedly that Abraham was neither a Jew nor a Chris¬ 
tian, much less an idol-worshipper, but a hanif who discovered the 
vanity of polytheism by meditation and logical reasoning, 5 I shall 
give here a few examples that are most relevant to our subject. 

Verily, Abraham was a paragon of virtue (ummah)$ submissive 

4 1 have dealt with che problem of the pro-Islamic Hamfitie movement in ( 7 oJ 
and jYfttri, Chapter IV, Sect inn 5. 
s Cf. SftrflJi XXI, 51 i;o ft.; VI, 7+ ff_ 

^ There is u g^od deni q( -disBjtn^inettC aming the Gosrim«it5rtQFB concerning the 
right interpretation of ttiis word in this contest. Some take it in the moat ordinary 
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to God, a hard/ and not of the idol-worshippers (muiArz'fefjt), ever 
thankful (shdkir) for llts favors —that He chose him and guided 
him to a straight path. . . . Then We revealed unto thee [Muham¬ 
mad], * Follow the religion of Abraham, who was a katttf and no 
idol-worship per,' (XVI, 12 1 - 132 , 124/120-121, 123) 

In the following quotation, the conceptual opposition of ham/ and 
mmhrik is particularly emphasized; 

Set thy face steadfast towards (lie religion, as a hunif, and be thou 
not of the idol-worshippers {mushrikut), and call not, besides God, 
on what can neither profit nor harm thee [he. idols]. (X, 105-106) 

The next two emphasize rather that the religion of the hamf is the 
true f upright J religion. The first of them, moreover, points out that 
the pure monotheism as represented by Abraham is the natural 
religion of mankind,, to which all men would be led if only they 
followed the guidance of the God-given instinct in their souls. 

Set thy face steadfast towards the religion as a hamf f in accordance 
with the natural disposition upon which He created mankind. 
There cun be no altering the ercation of God. That is the upright 
[or 1 right' qayyimj religion, though most men know it not,, (XXX, 
39 / 3 *) 

They were commanded only to worship God, making the religion 
pure for Him, as humify (pi. of and to perform thus prayer, 

and to give alms. That is the upright [community: the word 
qavyimah being interpreted as an epithet qualifying ummah which 
is here understood], (XCV1II, 4/5) 

The original words for " making the religion pure for film' in the 
passage just quoted are: mukhiism faftu at-dmJ 'The word mukhlts is 
the participial-adjectival form of the verb akhla§a meaning approxi¬ 
mately "to make (or keep) pure, free from all admixture'. It is some¬ 
times translated, more or less rightly, "sincere’ in English. The root 
KH"L-S t under its various forms, is very frequently used in the 
Quran to denote the type of the pure monotheistic faith that is 
suggested by the term htmTf , in contradistinction to all forms of 
shirk. The underlying idea is that, by "associating 1 anything with 
God, man adulterates* as it were, his religion with foreign elements 
and makes it "impure". 

sense of ‘natbwT flr ‘cointnucvitr^ but ihia gives a very edd rueanaup. Here 1 follow 
anothcr. more reasonable interpretation. 

T The phrase ‘mtkuuT ibe religion pure for Ham 1, has in some important places 
Ln the Qurfin quire a different connotation— J temporary monotheism 1 ns I would 
ail it. For £ detailed explanation, of this phcnorHennu, see Gad and Man t Chapter 
IV, Section 2 . 
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We have sent down to thee the Scripture with Truth. So worship 
God, making thy religion pure for Him. Is not the pure (kftalis) 
religion for God alone? (XXXIX* 2-3) 

In the following passage, the same act of "keeping the religion 
unmixed' is mentioned in conjunction with the "surrender" islam, 
showing the most intimate relationship between the two. 

Say, 1 1 am commanded to worship God, maintaining my religion 
pure for Him. And 1 am -commanded to be the first of those who 
surrender (w?iw/ifffiw),.’ 

Say, 1 God do 1 worship, making my religion pure for Him. Worship 
you, then, what you will apart from Him!' (XXXIX, 14, 16—17/ 
n-ii, 14-15) 

It may he remarked that the following quotation makes mention of 
Abraham as one of those who were made mukhttf by the hand of 
God Himself. 

Remember Our servants Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, endowed with 
might and vision. Verily, We made them pure (akhlaptd) with 
something unmixed (k&Blifah), that is, the remembrance of the 
Abode of the Hereafter. (XXXVIII, 45-46) 

Divine Guidance 

As I remarked earlier in Connection with the concept of dalal "going 
astray 1 , it is one of the most characteristic features of Qurianic 
thought that it conceives of" religion * in terms of the "guidance' of 
God. To. this conception,, the religion in the sense of iriffn-iPfian is 
nothing other than ihtidd* (verb, ihtadd) which literally means "to be 
rightly guided 1 or "acceptance of guidance'. This is but a corollary 
of the basic fact that, Ln the Qur'an, Revelation is regarded as es¬ 
sentially a merciful guidance {huda) for those who are apt to believe. 
Indeed, even the casual reader of the Qur'an would not fail to notice 
that through the whole of it there runs the fundamental thought 
that L God guides whom lie willor which would, logically, collide 
with the preceding—that God is absolutely fair in giving guidance 
graciously to all men, but some people accept it while others reject 
it of their own Free will. In either case, the revealed "signs' are 
divine Guidance. 

If there comes unto yon guidance (hudd) from Me, then whoso 
follows My guidance shall never go astray nor fall into misery. 
Rut wboso turns away from My remembrance (dfdkr), His shall 
be a strait life* and We shall raise him blind on the Day of Resurrec¬ 
tion, (XX, 1 2 11 -124/123-i 24) 
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it will be interesting to note that in the Utter half of this passage 
the word hndd ‘guidance’ is replaced by dhikr ‘remembrance 5 , 
which is just one of the usual words in the Quran denoting Revela¬ 
tion in the sense of what serves to recall God to one's mind. In the 
following passage a revealed Rook ag a whole is considered ‘guidance 1 . 

Verily, We have brought to them a Scripture which wc have ex¬ 
pounded, based on [true] knowledge, a guidance {kudoi} and a mercy 
for a people that believe* (VI I, *50/53) 

So, viewed from the human standpoint, 1 belief 1 is neither more nor 
less than Accepting the guidance 1 and to choose the right path, while 
kufr means ‘turning away from the guidance p so as to go astray from 
the right path* Here is an example in which the human act of ‘ belief 1 
appears explicitly connected with the idea of divine guidance: 

They were young men who believed {dmatm) in their Lord, and 
We increased them in guidance {h udd). (XVIII, T3-13) 

Most evidently, the word ‘guidance’ here might very well be 
replaced by 'belief without any essential change in the general 
meaning of the sentence* In the next quotation, also, ^belief with 
all its characteristic features is semantically equated with the state 
of ‘those who arc guided’„ 

It is not for the idol-worshippers (mushrikit) 'those who associate') 
to frequent the sanctuaries of God, witnessing as they do kufr 
against themselves. . .. Only he is allowed to frequent the sanc¬ 
tuaries of God who believes (dmana) m God and the Last Day, 
and performs the prayer, and gives the alms, and fears ( yakhsha ) 
none but God—such men may possibly be of the guided {tnuh~ 
taditt part, ph), [IX, 17-18) 

He who m ‘guided’ takes, of course, the right way, This phase of 
the matter is usually denoted by another root R-SH-D , The root 
appears in the Quran under several forms—verbal: rashada, nominal: 
r a shad, ruskd t roshadt rwhid, The first of the quotations that follow 
brings out most explicitly the intimate semantic relationship be¬ 
tween 'guidance 1 and the concept of "right direction 1 . 

We have heard a marvellous Quran that guides iyahdi) to the 
right way (ntr/icQ, (LXXII* 1-3) 

When, it is related in Surah XL, 39, a certain believer among 
Pharaoh’s folk admonished his brethren against doing wrong to the 
people of Moses, and said, among other things, that "God guides 
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{yahdi) not him w E ho is a mumf^ and a big liar {kadhdJwb)., Pharaoh, 
offended at this, uttered the following words: 

I only let you see what I sect And I only guide [ahdt) you in the 
way of right direction E (XL, 30/39) 

In the Following twn passages, ruskd is contextually identified with 
ipton and islum respectively. 

There should be no compulsion in religion. The right way (rvshd) 
has come distinct from error [gjtayy ): whoso disbelieves (yahfur) 
in idols and believes (yu'ttmt) in God, has got hold of the firm handle 
which will never break. (II. 257/256) 

Verily, of us some have surrendered {mvsHmun) and some are 
unjust {qdsitunf Whoso has surrendered (ailama), they have taken 
the right course [raskadf (LXXII, 14-15) 


The Fear of God 

Turning now to the inner structure of the concept of Imdn itself, we 
shall note in the first place the fact that in the Qur ? an it stands on tw r o 
key concepts: Uvpsd "Fear of God T and shukr ‘thankfulness 1 . In this 
section we shall deal with the first of them* 

The Quranic Revelation, particularly in the eatlier period of the 
prophetic career of Muhammad, abounds in most impressive e&chato- 
logical visions. And the concept of taqtcu la closely connected with 
this general atmosphere. In other words, taqzvd, in this particular 
context, is an eschatological fear of the catastrophic Hour. 

Q mankind, fear (ittaqu) your Lord! Verily the earthquake of the 
Hour will be a tremendous thing! (XXII, i) 

The fear of the Last Judgment and the Lord of the Day—that is 
the most fundamental motif of this new religion, that underlies all 
its aspects and determines its basic mood. To believe in God means, 
briefly, to fear Him as the Lord of the Day, the austere j udge who 
will punish the Kafirs for their obstinate kufr with the eternal Hell 
Fine. Tlie most concise possible formula of definition for ‘believer 1 
in the earlier 5Arabs is ‘one who trembles in fear before God’. 

It- will be easy to understand now why in the Quran ‘belief’ and 
‘fear’ are very often used almost synonymously with each other* 
One example may suffice* 

The Kafirs arc lured by the beauty of the present world, and they 

laugh at those who believe, but those who fear God (itlaqato, a 

a See above. Chapter VHf, pp. 174-177. 
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verbal farm of taip sid) [i P ^, the believers] shall be placed above 
them an the Day of Resurrection. ( 31 , 20S/212) 

The close relationship that exists between 4 belief' and Tear' may 
also express itself in the form of art implication: if A then B. Note 
that, as. a matter of actual fact, 13 (that ia, Tear' in this esse) mostly 
takas the form of an imperative sentence. "Fear (ittaqu) God, if you 
arc true believers. 1 (V, 62/57; see a ^ so and passim). 

If 4 fear' forms in this may the central element of the conception of 
‘belief’* it is only natural that ktift shook! represent its opposite. 
The mutlaqi (‘one who is characterized by faq^d') ia in the Quriln, 
constantly contrasted with the kafir. Here is a typical example: 

The likeness of Paradise which is promised unto those who are 
god-fearing (mutiaqun pi.): rivers flowing underneath it, its food 
eternal, and also its shade. This is the reward of those who fear 
God (ittaqato), while the reward of the disbelievers (kdfirm) is the 
Fire. (XIII, 35) 

Sometimes wc hud xalim behaving as the antonym of vnuttaqi. 

Verily, the wrong-doers (zdlimin pi) are friends of each other, 
while God is the friend of those who are god-fearing (trcufgffoff?). 
(XLV, 18/19) 

As is obvious, taqwd is not in any way an ordinary kind of 4 fear’. y 
And yet it is, originally at least* the emotion of fear. This is proved 
by the fact that the Qur’an uses as synonyms of taqttd in several 
places some other words that are commonly used for the ordinary 
soft of ‘fear 1 * The most important of them hhmhyak —-the corres¬ 
ponding verb is khashiya ?—and kha&f, I shall begin with a brief 
analysis of the meaning of the former. 

The synonymity—at least within the Ijounds of the Qurrimc 
language—of khashyah with taqwd is best shown by the following 
example in which the verb kkaskiya is used in an analytic phrase 
which is precisely designed to explain the word muttaqL 

The godfearing (mtttaqln) who fear (yahk&hawtta from khashiya) 
their Lord in the Unseen, being affected with tire fear (muskftquna, 
another synonym) of the [Last] Hour. (XXI s 49-50/48-4^) 

The synonymity is also attested—though in a somewhat looser way— 
—by the fact, that khashyah and taqwd often appear together in one 
and the same sentence, with almost exactly the same meaning, 

'' Far s more detailed philologies] discussion of tIil word laqwd ns. it is used in 
both ydhillyah potifj- and the Qur'an sec nod Maa t Chapter IX, Section i. 
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Whoso obeys God and His Apostle, and fears {yakksha, from 
khashiya) God and fears (yattaqi, from taqwd) Him, euch will be 
the ultimate gainers. (XXIV, 51/52) 

We saw above that Paradise Is promised to those who are char¬ 
acterized by the property of taqwd. Exactly the same is true of him 
‘who khashiya his Lord \ another piece of evidence that there is, in 
such contexts, no notable difference between the words in question. 

Verily those who believe, and do good works, , . . their reward is 
with their Lord: Gardens of Eden underneath which rivets flow, 
therein to dwell forever..,. Such [a reward] is fur him who fears 
(j khashiya) his Lord. (XCV 1 H* 7-8) 

It may be remarked, further, that in the passage just quoted the 
phrase l hc who khashiya his Lord 1 is used evidently as a substitute 
for ‘believer'. 

The word khashyah, it appears* belongs to the daw of words marked 
by se man tic expressiveness. Judging by the actual usage in the Qur'an, 
it describes an overwhelming emotion of violent terror that affects 
the senses. Tins facet of its meaning Is best brought to light by the 
fallowing example: 

God has sent down the best discourse in the form of a Scripture , * . 
whereat a drill creeps over the skins of those who fear (yakhshouma) 
their Lord,, but after a while, their skins and their hearts soften at 
the remembrance of God. This is the guidance of God, whereby 
He guides whomsoever He likes. (XXXIX, 24/23) 

The expressiveness of the word is brought out -equally well by the 
following example. It is obvious that the khashyah of God is here 
being considered as charged with something like explosive energy. 

If Wc scot down this Qur’an upon a mountain, thou [Muhammad] 
wouldst see it humbled, rent asunder by the fear (khashyah) of 
God. (LIX, zi) 

In bo far as the Qurianic Arabic is concerned, the verb khashiya 
almost invariably takes Gud as its object. Sometimes, however, the 
Tear' happens to go in the wrong direction. And then it is Man, 
not God, that Is the object of the verb. The fallowing passage is of 
particular interest in that it emphasizes explicitly that the proper 
object of khashyah should be God and not Man 5 The reference is 
to the occasion when the Prophet married Zaynab. Zaynab was the 
beloved wife of Zayd, the Prophet's freedman and adopted son* one 
of the most loyal of aO the early Muslims, One day, in Zayd's ab¬ 
sence, Muhammad saw Zaynab and was visibly attracted by her 
superb beauty. She told her husband the impression she had made 
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on the Prophet. Upon this* Zayd decided; to divorce her so that 
Muhammad might marry her. Muhammad hesitated to accept this 
offer, because he was apprehensive of the scandal it would raise 
among the believers if it became known. 

Thou [Muhammad] wast [when thou didst decline the offer] 
hiding in thy heart that which Cod was t-o bring to light [i.e. the 
desire to marry Zaynab]; thou didst fear {takhthd.) men when it 
was rather God that thou shouJdst fear, (XXXIII, 37) 

Finally 1 shall give an example of the use of the word khaskiya in 
a non-religious context. The 'object 1 of fear in this case is Pharaoh 
and his hosts, or rather the Fact of being overtaken by them. 

We revealed unto Moses, 'Depart u r ith My servants [Le. the be¬ 
lievers—here, the Israelites in Egypt] by night, and strike for them 
a dry path in the midst of tine sea. Thou ahouldst not fear (takhdf, 
from khmuf) overtaking, neither shouldst thou he afraid (takhsha)+ 
(XX, 79 - 30 / 77 ) 

Incidentally, the passage here quoted has brought to light the Fact 
that khaskyak may be replaced by another word, kkawf, without 
occasioning any notable change in meaning. To this latter word we 
now turn. 

Properly, the word khtmf seems to denote the natural emotion of 
fear in general. It may naturally denote fear caused by some unusual, 
mysterious phenomenon. Thus in the Qurian the word is used 
repeatedly in reference to what Moses felt when he saw sticks and 
ropes miraculously changed into writhing snakes. Here 1 give two 
typical examples: 

‘Throw down thy staff’ [this is said by God to Moses]. And when 
he saw it quivering as if it were a serpent, he turned back and took 
to his heels. "Moses, fear (takhaf) not. The Messengers [of God] 
shoutd not fear (yakhdfu) in My presence. 1 (XXVII, 10} 

They [i.e. the magicians of Egypt] said, 1 Moses, either thou wilt 
throw r , or we shall be the first to throw,’ He said, "Kay, you throw 
[First].’ And lo, their ropes and staffs were made to appear, by 
their sorcery, in move about [as if they were snakes],. Thereupon 
Moses felt within himself a Fear (ktefah, same as khawff So We 
said unto him, "Fear (takhaf) not. Thou shalt surely overcome 
[their sorcery],' (XX, 6&-71/65 6ft) 

It is quite natural that this emotion of khmsf should be aroused by 
God’s ‘signs’, particularly those that concern the punishment in 
Hell. God sends down these "signs’ precisely to cause fear (kkawvsafa 
or takhwif) in the minds of the careless men., 
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And We do not send [any Apostle] with signs save as a means of 
causing fear ( tahktinf) r ♦. - We will cause them to fear (ttukkacxmfu), 
but it only serves to increase them in great fughydn. (XVII, 61-6a/ 
59 “&>) 

Verily, I fear (akMfu) for you the chastisement of an awful day. 

(XXVI, i 3S ) 

All this is for him who fears {khdfa) My majesty and fears (hkilfa) 
My threat. (XIV, 17/14) 

A step further, and the object of khowf becomes God Himself— 
and, naturally, hatan in the case of the disbelievers, 

"Ihat is only Satan who would make his partisans feaxfyKAAimvFj/H:). 
So fear (takhdfu) them not, but fear (khdfu) you Me, if you are 
believers, (III, 165/175) 

That hJviVtfm the last sentence," fear you Me, if you are believers’, 
is a perfect synonym of taq&d will be self-evident if we compare it 
with another verse from another Surah, in which Substantially the 
same meaning is conveyed precisely by the latter word. 

This [in reference to a description that precedes of the Fire] is 
wherewith God causes His servants to fear {yukhamrifu). " O my 
servants, so fear (ittaqu) MeE’ (XXXIX, 18/16) 

This is corroborated further by the following sentence put in the 
mouth of the pious Abel when he refuses to stretch out his hand to 
kill his brother Cain even if the latter tries to kill him, 

I shall never stretch out my hand to kill thee. Verily, I fear ( akhdfu ) 
God, the Lord of the whole world. (V, 31/28) 

Likewise, in the next verse we see the word khavf used in the sense 
of the fear of God’s chastisement, that is, ttupw in the original 
Quranic sense. 

Cal! upon Him In fear (hhaufan) and craving famaatij [l.e, 
craving for His favor, or pardon], (VII, 54/56) 

And, we must note, in Surah V, 26/23, pious believers are called 
"those who fear 1 ' (alladhlna yakhdfun). 

In addition to khashyah and kkauf, we may mention the Yerh 
rahiba which behaves usually as a synonym of khazef and is in the 
particular context of the Qur'an synonymous with taqtL'ii. The 
synonymity is best illustrated in the following passage, an which the 
same meaning is expressed twice in succession by means of rakiba 
and iitaqd. 
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God say 5 , ‘Take not to yourselves two gods. God is surely only 
One God- So Me do you fear (trhabti, from roktbu).' His is indeed 
what is in the heavens and in the earth. His is the religion for ever. 
Other than God then will you fear (taitaquna from itiaqd)} (XVI, 
S3-54/SI-52) 

In the next quotation, the F hypocrites * are severely accused of 
being more fearful of powerful men than of Godj the implication 
being that God is the only proper object of rahbah (nominal form of 
raktbaf 

You [the Muslims in the ascendant] arouse stronger fear (rakbah) 
in their bosoms than God, This is because they are a people who 
understand naught- (LIX, 13) 

We might add that the participial form of this verb, rahib, lit- ‘one 
who fears (God) 1 is the word in Old Arabic for the Christian monk 
devoted to religious exercise? in his cell. 

Thankfulness 

Shukr * thankfulness, 1 and taqvid represent the two proper types of 
human reaction to God’s signs. Of the very' remarkable place ‘thank¬ 
fulness " occupies in the whole system of Islamic ethics I have so 
often spoken that there should be no further need to labor the point 
here. Indeed, in an important sense r thankfulness' is, in Islam, 
another name for ‘belief 1 - To understand this, we have only to recall 
that in Chapter IX w’e interpreted the word kufr precisely in terms of 
'lack 1 of thankfulness. 

First of all, I shall give a few examples showing how shukr is 
essentially and fundamentally opposed to kufr in the Quranic out- 
look. 

Said [Solomon when he saw a miracle], ‘This h of my Lord's 
grace, that He may try me, whether I am thankful (EtfMirrw) or 
thankless (dfr/uru), Whoso is thankful ( shakara ) is only thankful 
for the good of his own soul, while whoso is thankless (kafam) 
[is so only to the hurt of his own soul].' (XXVII, 40) 

If you are thankless (tak/unl), God is quite independent of you: 
only He is not pleased to find ingratitude (kufr) in His servants. 
But if you are thankful (feuftfeurf), He will be pleased with it in 
you. (XXXIX, 9/7} 

Your Lord proclaimed, ‘If you are thankful (thakartum) I will 
surely give you more, but if you arc thankless (hitfarlum), verily. 
My chastisement shall be terrible. 1 (XIV, 6-7) 
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In the following passage, shirk, or the ‘ascribing of partners to 
God 1 , takes the place of kufr and is opposed to shukr , as the most 
characteristic manifestation of ‘thanklessness’. 

You call upon. Him humbly and in secret, 'If only Thou dclivcnc&t 
its From this [danger], we shall surely be of the thankful (sJmhirm).' 
Say, 'God delivers you from this and from every affliction, yet 
you associate partners (tushrikuna) with Him,' (VT, 63-64) 

In the preceding section, I pointed out that God sends down His 
signs, especially those that concern Hell and the Fire, as a means of 
'causing fear' (takhttif) or ‘threat’ {f mid). The ‘signs’ of God are 
there also to arouse the feeling of deep gratitude in the minds of (lien; 
and this is particularly true of those that reveal Him as an infinitely 
gracious and merciful God, The Qur'an never tires of emphasizing 
the benevolence which God bestows upon men. And in return for all 
the precious gifts He bestows upon him, man is expected to show 
Him deep gratitude. 

Sometimes the ‘sign 1 is nothing Other than the marvellous crea¬ 
tion of man. 

He began the creation of man from day, then He made hts pro¬ 
geny out of a jet of despised water, then He shaped him, and 
breathed into him of His spirit. And He created for you hearing, 
and sight, and hearts. Little thanks you give (taihkuruna) \ (XXXII, 

6-S/7-9) 

Sometimes the ‘sign 1 is the alternation of night and day (XXVIII, 
73, and passim), or the sending of rain-clouds whereby God quickens 
the earth after death (XLV, 4/5; LVl, 68-69/69-^70, etc.), or the 
cattle with which fie has enriched man (XXXVI, 71-73), or again 
the ships like huge mountains that sail in the sea (Tf God will, lie 
may Still the wind, and then they would have to remain motionless 
on the back thereof,’ (XL!I, 31/32-33); in short, everything that 
contributes in some way ot other towards the maintenance and 
furtherance of human existence in this world. The Qur^an constantly 
returns to these 'signs' of divine benevolence, and in the vast 
majority of cases the description ends with the complaint that man 
is ever ungrateful. 

Verily, God is- gracious towards men, but moat of them do not 
give thanks (yashkstruna), (X, 6i/6o, see also XXVIII, 73) 

It would be highly interesting to observe that the ‘thankfulness’ 
in its perfect form is, in the Quranic conception, not one-sided; 
it is reciprocal. If the duty of being thankful to God’s favors devolves 
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on nian t God, on His part, is expected to respond to this act of thank¬ 
fulness with thankfulness, Such mutual give and take of shukr is the 
ideal form of relationship between God and men. Besides, it could 
not be otherwise, ain.ee ‘God is best aware of those who arc really 
thankful for His benevolence/ (VI, 53). 

Whoso does good (^Asyr) 10 of his own accord, verily, God is 
thankful (fMfcV), He is aware of everything, ( 31 , 153/158) 

Whoso desires the Hereafter and, being a believer (wii/Wa), 
strives after it persistently—those, their striving shall be received 
with thanks (mashhvr). (XVT 1 , 20/19) 

In Surah LXXVI, after a very detailed description of the ever¬ 
lasting enjoyments of Paradise, it is declared that all this is the well- 
merited reward for the ‘striving 5, of the believers, which has been 
gratefully received by God, 

Verily, all this is a reward for you. Your striving has been received 
with thanks (mathktir). (LXXVI, 22) 

lU See below. Chapter XI, pp. 217-Zzi. 
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There is in Tin- Qur'an no rci-tv developed- system of abstract 
concepts of good and evil.. The formation nf such a secondary-level 
mural language is the work of jurists in post-Qurianic ages. The 
Qur'anic vocabulary contains a number of words that may he, and 
usually are, translated by ‘good 1 and ‘bad 1 ; but many of them are 
primarily descriptive or indicative words. If we arc justified in treat¬ 
ing them as ‘value 5 terms, it is because they invariably carry, in 
actual usage, a marked valuations] import. They are descriptive as 
well as evaluative by implication. At the same time, there are, in the 
Qur'an, a number of words for ''good 5 and ‘bad 1 whose primary 
function is obviously evaluative rather than descriptive. There are 
also borderline cases in which it is difficult to tell whether a given 
term is mainly descriptive or mainly evaluative. 

As I tried to explain in detail in Chapter VI, morality in Islam had 
its origin in religion and developed exclusively within its eschato¬ 
logical framework. Now this eschatological framework makes the 
ultimate destiny of man depend on what he docs in the present 
world, with particular reference to whether his conduct furthers or 
hinders the cause of Islam. Thence comes the very specific nature 
of “good 5 and 'bad 1 in the Qur'anic outlook. Nothing show's this 
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emphatically religious character of the conception of moral goodness 
in Islam belter than the word fafrfr which is one of the commonest 
words for ethiro-religtoiis excellence used in the Qur'an. 

Salih 

The word s with is most commonly translated, in English 'righteous'; 
one may as well translate it by ’good’. Whether the translation is 
right or not is a matter of only secondary importance. What is really 
important is to isolate the concrete descriptive content of this word 
in the Quranic context. 

Let us remark, in the first place, that the strongest tie of semantic 
relationship binds salih and iman together into an almost inseparable 
unit. Just as the shadow follows the form, wherever there is £mart 
there are sdlihdt or ,* good works', so much so that wc may almost feci 
justified defining the former in terms of the latter, and the latter m 
terms of the former. In brief, the patffcdt are 'belief* fully expressed 
it) outward conduct. And so it comes about that the expression: 
alladhitm dmanu im- L amilu al-sdUhSl, 'those who believe and do 
sdlik deeds', is one of the most frequently used phrases in the 
Qur^an, 'Those who believe 1 are not believers unless they manifest 
their inner faith in certain deeds that deserve the appellation of 
filth* 

Those who believe and do good works (ftf&Tia*); such shall be the 

inhabitants of Paradise, to dwell therein forever* (II, 76/83) 

As I have indicated earlier, this dose relationship between ‘faith' 
and 'good works' in the Quranic conception raises later in theology 
a very serious problem. This is mainly due to the fact that the 
expression 'those who believe and perform good works’ is capable 
of being interpreted in two diametrically opposed ways. It suggests, 
on the one hand, that these two elements are so inseparably tied 
together that 'faith’ is inconceivable without ’good works’; 1 faith 
in other words, cannot be perfect if it is not accompanied by ‘good 
works*. This is, in short, the doctrine of the Khawarij. 

On the other hand., however, the very fact that the Qur’an uses 
two different concepts, imdn and sdlihdt, may bo taken as an irrefut¬ 
able evidence that these are in fact two different things. According 
to this latter view—which is that of the Muijfah—‘faith' is an in¬ 
dependent unit which, essentially, docs not need any other element 
to be perfect Why did God separate them front each other conceptu¬ 
ally if they were an unanalysable whole? However,, this is act a 
Qur’anic problem, and it does not concern us in the context of the 
present work. 
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Wc have to go back to the Qur'an itself and ask: What are, then, 
these ‘good works’? It is dear contextually that the ‘good works' 
are those works of piety that have been enjoined by God upon all 
believers. As a matter of fact, the verse 77/83 which immediately 
follows the passage just quoted and which is given as the Covenant 
of God with the Israelites, may be taken, as a summary description 
of the sdlihiil' It enumerates the following five elements: to worship 
none save God; to be good (he, kind and benevolent, iVtion) to parents, 
near kinsmen, orphans, and the needy; to speak kindly to everyone; 
to perform the prayer; and to pay the alms. 

Of the two Following examples, the first emphasizes the element of 
pure monotheism as ‘a filth deed', and the second discusses prayer 
and alms. 

Say, ‘I [Muhammad] am only an [ordinary] man like you. It is 
revealed to me that your God is One God. Whoso hopes for the 
meeting with his Lord, let him do good (sa/tA) work, and let him 
associate none else with the worship of his Lord.’ (XVII 1 , no) 

Verily, those who believe and do sdlihdt, performing the prayer 
and paying the alms, their reward is with their Lord. There shall 
be no fear on them, nor shall they grieve. (IT, 277) 

In the next quotation, the attitude of arrogance, and insolence which 
Noah’s son takes up towards God's command is regarded as non- 
salih conduct. 

He [God] said, * O Noah, he is no longer of thy family, for this is a 
deed that is not fdlih. So ask not of Me that whereof thou hast no 
knowledge [i.-e. do not ask Me to deliver him from the Deluge]. 1 
(XI, 48/46) 

The word fdlih does not always qualify human conduct; sometimes 
we find it also applied to men of a certain type, A brief examination 
of some of the examples falling under this head will prove of some 
help to ue in analyzing the meaning content of this term. Here is, to 
begin with, a passage which we may consider almost a verbal defini¬ 
tion of 1 f dlify man'. 

Some of the people of the Scripture are a nation upright (qd'imak}^ 
who keep reciting God’s signs throughout the night, falling pros¬ 
trate [before God]. They believe in God and the Last Day, enjoin 
whai is good ( ma z riif) and forbid what j$ bad (munkar), and vie 
one with the other in. good works (kfaiyrM). 1 These are of the 
sdlikm (pi.) (Ilf, 109-130/113—114). 

1 For iin imflJysis of ma 'ruf, imtnkar , And kkayr&t, see pp. iq-zn. 
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The following passage bears witness to the fact that the aet of 
giving the alms i? regarded as at least one of the characteristic .marks 
of a faith man, 

Spend of what We have provided you before death, comes unto 
anyone of you and makes him say, 1 My Lotd, if only thou wouldst 
allow me the grace of a little while,, so that I might give alms and 
become one of the fdlifan. (LXJIT, 10) 

It is noteworthy that Jesus Christ is counted among the ? 3 tihm 
‘He shall speak to people in the etadlc t and grown up t he shall be 
of the sdtthin f (III, 41/46). A few verges before this in the same Surah 
we find John the Baptist also called a "Prophet among the sdltkin. 
(v 34/39) 

We may also note that the 'believers* are sometimes called very 
characteristically the faith servants' of God. 

Verily, We have written in the Psalms, after the remembrance, 
‘The earth shall my fdlik servants inherit/ (XXL 105) 

[Solomon] said, L Mv Lord, urge me to be thankful {ashktiffl) for 
Thy favor wherewith Thou hast favored me and my parents, and 
to do good work (fdftjr) that shall be pleasing tiiitu Thee; do Thou 
admit rnc by Thy mercy in the number of Thy sdhh servants/ 

(XXVII, 19) 

The opposite of f dlihdt is in the Qur’an the word sayyfdt derived 
from the mot SW\ This root itself will be analysed later on. Here it 
must suffice to give some quotations in which faith i» clearly opposed 
to some of the derivatives of this root. In the first example, xve see 
the characteristic cliche of which I spoke above, 1 those who believe 
and do sdlikdt* opposed to ‘those who commit sayyr , at > . 

Do those who commit sayyt'dt think that we shall treat them in the 
same way as these who believe and do sdtihdt, equal in life and 
death? How ill they judge. (XLV, 20/21) 

In the next passage, salih is opposed to sayyi’ak (in the singular). 

Whoso does an evil deed shall be repaid exactly the like 

thereof, but whoso does a good [deed] (srdfifr), whether man or 
woman, being a believer—such, shall enter Paradise and shall be 
supplied with food without reckoning, (XL, 43/40) 

S&yyVah is a noun formed from the adjective sayyF. Here is an 
example of the usage of this adjective itself, qualifying the noun 1 amal 
‘action 1 or ‘deed 1 , which Is understood. It; is, be it noted, used in 
contradistinction to "arml salih. 
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Some of the Bedouin around you are ‘hypocrites 1 ., * and others 
have confessed their sins (dftinsiJA) [i.e. they confessed that, they 
had stayed behind from the Apostle in one of his raids on the 
Kafirs] ; they have mixed a good work (‘amal salih) with another 
evil (rayyr 1 ) work. It may be that God will forgive them. (IX, 
joa-ioj/ior-ioa) 

S§ 3 is another noun derived from the same root; this, too, may be 
used in. opposition to salih, vrith exactly the same meant ng as seyyFtth. 
The following example must be compared with the verse from Surah 
XL, which we have just quoted. One will note that the general context 
is the same In both cases. 

Whoso does evil (sw 1 ) shall be recompensed for it, and will not 
find for him beside God, a friend or a helper. Whoso does any of 
the sdiikaty whether man or woman, being a believer—such shall 
enter Paradise, and they shall not be wronged even a small spot 
on a date-stone, (IV* 13.3-133/123-124) 

For all this, the proper antithesis of jit’ or Sayyi' is not salih but 
another word, hasan. So the meaning structure of the root S IP, will 
come up again for consideration at a later stage, when we shall deal 
with the rout flSN. 

Birr 

Very similar to salih In meaning—though not in form—is the word 
birr, which is perhaps among the most elusive of the Qurianic moral 
terms. In any case* an important clue to the basic semantic structure 
of this word may be gained if we compare it with fdUh which we have 
just examined. As Wc have seen, in the semantic constitution of SLH 
a very prominent place is given to factors relating to justice and love 
in human relations, so much so that—to take two representative 
elements—the act of rendering religious service to God and that of 
feeding the poor arc made to stand there almost on the same footing. 
Nor, if we reflect, should this surprise us, for the Qurlln as a whole 
gives an outstanding emphasis to justice and love in social life. Piety, 
in other words, cannot be piety unless it manifests itself in various 
works motivated by the will to practice justice and love towards 
others. 

Now the word birr seems to lend further confirmation to tins view. 
An extremely important, passage from Surah II, which I quoted in 
Chapter II, furnishes a contextual definition of this word, at least 
within the genera! framework of the Qur’anic thought. 

The birr does not consist in your turning your faces towards the 
East or the West, but [true] birr is this, that one believes in Cod, 
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and the Last Day* and the angda* and the Scripture* and the 
prophets; that one gives one’s own wealth howsoever cherished 
it may be, to kinsfolk, orphans, the needy, the wayfarer* and 
beggars, and also for the sake of slaves; that one performs the 
ritual prayer* pays the alms. And those who keep their covenant 
when they have once covenanted and are patient in distress and 
hardship: these are they who are sincere; these are they who are 
godfearing, (II* 172/177) 

A glance at the elements here enumerated as constituting true birr 
would midte us understand at once that there is practically nothing to 
distinguish it from s aiikdt, or true tman. We see at the saute time why 
this term has been so variously translated in English, It may very 
well be rendered as ’piety 1 ; it may no leas justifiably be rendered 
as 'righteousness’ or * kindness \ But any of these translations 
taken alone, cannot possibly do justice to the original word which 
includes all these and perhaps still others in its complex meaning. 
Other examples culled from the Qur'an serve only to bring out this 
or that aspect of this complex meaning of birr. 

Birr and taqwd. In the last sentence of the passage just cited, we see 
birr brought into the most explicit connection with ’fear of God’ 
{taqwd). It is emphatically stated there that those who fulfil al! the 
duties, social as well as religious, included under the name of 6rrr, 
are alone worthy to be called Sincere, or true, believers’ [alLadhina 
$adaqu) and truly 'godfearing 1 (multaqun). In a similar way the 
passage declares that true birr does not consist in the keeping of the 
meaningless taboos but in. ’fearing’ God* 

It is not birr that you should enter your houses from the backs of 
them, 2 Eut birr is to fear [God]. So enter your houses by the doors 
and fear God. ( 11 , *35/189) 

Birr and almsgiving; 

You attain not to birr until you expend of w’hat you love. And 
whatever you expend, God is aware of it, (III, 86/93) 

Probably birr in the next quotation also refers to almsgiving: 

Will you enjoin birr upon others while you yourselves forget? And 
yet you always read the Scripture! Have you no sense? (II. 
4 * ( 44 ) 

1 Obviously this refers to n taboMustom thi'.r was prevalent in JihtUyah. 
Kc:veml s-^latinUrm* have bftth offer**!. Aecurdiflft to Orre of thtin, for insjiiinte, 
flu Arab, whui he Trent out in acurch of something and esme back without it, used 
1* outer his house or tom from the back entrant*: in orderw avert frfirn himself cJi£ 
effect of the evil omen (Sharif at-Murtn^ii Amdit, I, j?7). 
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Birr and piety to parents : 

3 Ie [John, son of Zachariah] was godfearing adj.) and pious 
{barr, adj. from the same root as birr) towards his parents. (XIX, 

H/13-14) 

He [God] has enjoined upon me prayer and almsgiving so long as I 
live, and birr towards my mother. He has not made me a miserable, 
insolent fellow, (XIX, 32-33/31 “32) 

Birr and (equity and justice in conduct): 

As to those who have not fought you on account of religion nor 
■driven you out from your homes, God forbids you not that you 
should show birr {tabarru, verb) to them and act equitably (iuqsitti, 
verb) towards them. Verily, God loves those who act equitably 
(muqsifin, part, pi.). (LX, 8) 

In the passage which I have just quoted, we see qist behaving almost 
synonymously with birr. But while birr, as we saw, is a comprehensive 
name for all actions motivated by love and righteousness, and stimu¬ 
lated by the religious experience of ’fear\ qisf, has a much more 
limited application, being used chiefly as a forensic term for justice, 
or impartiality in dealing with others. As 3uch* the word is most often 
applied to the verdict in a trial. 

If they fi.e. the Jews hostile to Islam] come to thee [Muhammad], 
judge thou between them, or simply turn away from them. , , . 
Eut in case thou judgest, then judge between them with justice 
{qisf}. Verily, God loves those who practice justice [muqiifin, 
part, pi.). (V T 46/43) 

Every nation has its own Apostle. So when their Apostle comes 
[on the Day of Judgment] it will be judged between them with 
justice (qisf), and they will not be wronged {yuziamwm). (X, 48/47) 

It should be noticed tint 'being judged with qist* is here made 
equivalent to ’not suffering any wrong {swim) 1 . In other words, qist 
in such contexts is clearly opposed to qultn, a fact which may greatly 
aid us in understanding the meaning of both qist and swlm r 

As we might expect, the final yardstick of justice io such cases is, 
according to the Qur’anic view* furnished by God's will. Revelation, 
in short, is the ultimate basis of qist, The point comes out with utmost 
clarity in verses like the following: 

Whoso judges not by what God has sent down: such are kdjiriin. 
, . . Whoso judges not by what God sent down: sueh are wrong¬ 
doers (zalimun). (V, 48-49/44-45) 
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Mure concretely, qist may refer to various oases involving equity or 
justice. Thus, to take a typical instance,, he who takes the witness 
stand should act with perfect impartiality and not allow himself to 
be swayed by his own personal likes and dislikes. 

O believers, be upright before God as witnesses with qisf. Let not 
your ill-will towards a people tempt you into the sin of not acting 
equitably (Ufdtfiij Act equitably (i'dilu); that is nearer to taped. 
Fear God, for God is aware of what you do. (V, 11 /&) 

The concrete meaning of the phrase ' with qist' is made clear by what 
follows it in the verse. Essentially the same is true of the next example. 

O believers , be upright before God as witnesses with qist, even 
though it he against yourselves, or your parents, or your kinsmen, 
whether [the accused] be rich or poor, (IV, 134/135} 

The next passage concerns the legal Way of dealing on credit. 

O believers, when you deal on credit one with another for a 
definite term, write it down, and let a writer write it between you 
with c adl (= + + , Be not averse to writing it down, be [the 
amount] small or great, with its date of payment. That is more 
equitable {aqtaf, Comp.) in God’s sight, {IL 282) 

The word is also used in reference to the standards and obligations 
In commerce. In the Qur'an there arc frequent exhortations to ' give 
full measure and full w r cight, in justice’. An example may suffice: 

O my people, give full measure and full weight with qisf, and do 
not defraud men of their things. (XT, 86/85) 

There exists in Arabic another word which is almost a technical 
term for the occurrence of oon-jiV; in the specific field of measure 
and weight: faffafa (root TF), which conveys precisely the meaning 
of ’giving short measure of weight'. This* too, appears in the 
Qur’an in a very important passage. The context itself furnishes, as. 
it were, a verbal definition of the word: 

Woe unto the defrauders (mufaffifin t part* pL) who, when they 
measure against others, take full measure, but, when they measure 
or weigh for others, give short measure. (LXXXIII, 1-3) 3 

3 It is rfltMttling to olwerue that Ihia crtfirajit rtf justice in measure is ctteticiecE 
to die heavenly Balance—the "just" ilalanoe, sa it is culled—which is to be employed 
sjr» Day of judgjjienc, 

We shall set up the Balance of fi>f fur the Pay vf RttuntCttun, so that no soul 
shall be- wronged in aypht. Even if it be erf tho weight of a grain of mustard seed. 
Wo shall hiing it out, for We are an absolute reckoner- (XXI, 4^47), 
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In Surah II, 282 that has been quoted above, we met with a syno¬ 
nym of qts{ v namely the word *adl. Here I shall give two further 
examples which will confirm the close relationship between the two 
words. The first passage contains qist in its first half while in the 
second half approximately the same idea is expressed by ^adL 

In case you fear that you cannot act justly (tuqsifu, verb) towards 
the orphans [in your charge], marry of the women, who seem good 
to you two, three, or four. But if you fear you cannot act equitably 
{ttfdtiu) [towards so many wives], then only one, or what your 
right hands possess [i.c. slave-girls]. Thus it is more likely that 
you will not be partial. (IV, 3) 

If two parties of the believers combat one with another, try to 
make peace between them. 'Then, if one of the parties acts wrong¬ 
fully out of insolence {baghati from baghd which we considered 
earlier, in Chapter X), fight the party that acts wrongfully until it 
returns to God's Commandment, If it returns, make peace between 
them with and act equitably {aqsifu, from qist)* Verily, God 
loves those who act equitably (nttgnftte, part, p],) T (XLIX, 9) 

The next example is of particular significance in that it brings to 
light the focal point of the meaning of r adl by contrasting it with 
mayl 'partiality', or favoritism. 

You will not be able to act equitably (ta dilu, verb) to all your 
wives, however eagerly you may wish to do so. But yet do not be 
altogether partial {Id tamtlu hull al-mnyl) so as to leave one as in 
suspense, (IV, 128/129) 

Fesad 

That the word fa sad (or the corresponding verb afsada) is a very 
comprehensive word which is capable of denoting all kinds of evil- 
doing is clear from an examination of its behavior in non-religious 
contexts. Even within the limits of the Quran, we find a few examples 
of such non-religious use of the word. Thus, for instance, in the 
Chapter of Joseph the act of stealing is called by this name. 

'By God', they said, 'well you know that we came not here to do 
evil ( [nufsida , from afsada) in the land. We are not thieves,' (XIL 
73) 

This is said by Josephs brothers who have fallen under suspicion of 
having stolen the king's goblet. In the following passage the reference 
is to the acts of atrocious violence committed by Gog and Magog 
everywhere on the earth: 
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They said, H 0 Two-Homed [i.e. Alexander the Great], look, Gog 
and Magog are doing evil (mtifsidurt, part, of afsada) in the earth. 
Wilt thou act up a rampart between, us and them, if we pay thee 
tribute?' (XVIII, 93/94) 

In another passage, which, by the way, should be regarded as a 
'religious 1 context from the point of view of the Qurian* the same 
word is used to mean the odious habit for which Sodom was notorious, 

Lot said to his people, 'Verily, you commit an abomination 
£ fahiskah )f* such as none in all the world has ever committed before 
yon. What, do you approach men, and cut the way [robbing way¬ 
farers], and commit in your assembly things disapproved 
(muttkQt)l ,5 

But the only answer of his people was, 'Bring ns God’s chastise¬ 
ment, if what thou speaker is true!* He said, ‘My Lord, help me 
against this people who do evil (mufsidin}. 1 (XXIX, 27-29/28-30) 

The word ia also applied to the conduct of Pharaoh, violently 
oppressing the Israelites without any justifiable reason: 

Verily, Pharaoh exalted himself" in the land and divided the people 
thereof into sects; he oppressed one party of them [i.e, the 
Israelites], slaughtering their sons and sparing their women. 
Verily, he did evil [lit he was one of the mufsidin], (XXVIII, 3/4) 

In another place, the word is applied to the Egyptian sorcerers in 
the service of the Court. The reference is to the well-known scene 
of the magic tournament in the presence of Pharaoh. 

Moses said, "That which you have shown is sorcery. God will 
surely bring it to naught, for God will never set right (yuslihu, 
from asiafja) the work of those who do evil (mifsidiny (X, £1) 

in properly religious contexts, however, the word very often, if not 
invariably, has the restricted meaning of kvfr. Here I give a few typical 
examples^ of which the first applies the word vmfsid to the 'dis¬ 
believers 5 in particular reference to tlicir takdhib , This is dear from 
the general context from which the passage has been taken. 

Of them some believe therein [i.e. in the Quran], and some believe 
not therein. But thy Jxird knows well who are the evil-doers 
(mufsidin). (X, 41/40) 

Those who disbelieve (kajaruj and bar from the way of God—We 
shall inflict upon them punishment after punishment, for that 
they were doing evil {yufsidutm). (XVI, 90/&S) 

* For so explanation trf this concept sec pp. 333-2,34. 

5 Set (he follvwinp Sevtima, pp, fi3~ii7. 
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There is no god but God, „ „. But if they turn away, verily God 
knows those who do evil (mufsidin). (Ill, 55-56/62-63) 

It is interesting to note that in a passage the same word is applied 
to the monotheists from the standpoint of the Kafirs. Here the 
spread of the monotheistic movement causing irreparable damage to 
the traditional idolatrous customs is regarded as 'working corruption 
in the land 5 ., 

The chiefs of Pharaoh's people said, 'Wilt thou [Pharaoh] leave 
Moses and his people to do evil (yufddu) in the land and to 
abandon thee and thy gods? 5 (VII, 124/127) 

Ma'tuf and Munkar 

Ma r&f. Among the various terms that may be regarded as con¬ 
stituting partial or near Arabic equivalents for the English 'good 5 , 
mtf riif occupies a special place, because it stems to represent an idea 
that goes back to a remote past. In the Muslim exegeses of later ages 
we see the word tndvuf defined very often as 'what is acknowledged 
and approved by Divine Law \ 6 But this is of Course but a reflection 
of the state of affairs peculiar to the classical age of Islam, and conceals 
rather than reveals the real nature of the word. The Concept is far 
older than shar z . It belongs to, and is based on the tribal type of 
morality that was peculiar to jahilTyah, As Professor Reuben Levy 
has remarked very pertinently, the use of this word—with its opposite, 
munkar —En the Quran for good (and evil), shows that the Quritn 
adopted the tribal moral terminology and made it an integral part of 
the new system of ethics. Marruf means literally ' known’, i.e, what 
3fi regarded as known and familiar, and, therefore, also socially 
approved. Its antithesis munkar means what is disapproved precisely 
because it is unknown and foreign, 'Tribal societies in a state of 
civilization parallel to that of the Arab tribes of the Jdkiliya, would, 
in the same way as they did, regard the known and familiar as the 
good and the strange as the evil.’ 7 Here I give, aa an example, a 
verse by a jShili poet, Musiflf aI- c AbsJ, in which he laments the 
death of the Ban a c Amr tribe and extols them as ideal people, 

Uidka hanu khayr wa-skarr kilayhimd * 
jami-mt tsa-ma l ruf alumina zm-Tnunkar 

Those were people of both good [for their friends] and evil 

(r/ffljr) [for their enemies] at the same time, they used to be [the 

S Sr*, for KxiinpL, at D:iy<]iLM f, oftrcim.. rm Surah IT, 3.3.3, 

7 Reuben Levy: The Seeki\ Structure of Islam (Cambridge. 193.7}, p. 194. 
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cause] of mdruf [for their friends] that befell the latter and of 
mtinkar [for their enemies],® 

But the word mdruf, whatever its origin, is actually used in the 
Quran in a rather more restricted sense than this. We might perhaps 
do best to examine, first of all, an example which wilt give us an 
important clue as to what the Qur'an itself meant when it used this 
word. The passage in question is contained in the admonition which 
God gives especially to the wives of Muhammad. 

O wives of the Prophet, you are not as ordinary women. If you 
[truly] fear [God], be not too tender in your Speech [in talking to 
men other than your husband], lest he in whose heart is sickness 
should become JustfuL But always speak mdruf words, (XXXTTT, 
32 ) 

It is clear Contextually that the phrase ‘words that are mdruf 
here denotes the manner of speech which is really suitable to the 
Prophet’s wife; a manner of talking, that is, which is honorable 
enough, dignified enough to give "those in whose hearts is sickness’ 
(he. men full of sensual desires) no chance of getting excited lustfully. 

The next example throws further illuminating light on the meaning 
content of mdruf by contrasting it with the way of doing which is not 
mdruf. 

When you have divorced women, and they have reached their 
prescribed term, then retain them with mdruf or else release them 
with mdriif ; but do not retain them by force {firdr an) sCi that you 
transgress. Whoso docs that has wronged his soul [or himself]. 
(II. 231) 

£ To retain the divorced women with mdruf is litre contrasted 
with ’to retain them by force *, which, suggests that "with mdruf 
must mean something like ’in the right way 1 . The ' right * here would, 
In Jahiliyah, mean nothing but "traditionally known (andapproved)’; 
in the Quranic conception, however, the source of rightness lies not 
in tradition, but in the will of God. This is clear from the fact that, 
in this passage, * behaving not in the mdruf way’ is declared to be 
a case of ’transgression’, and ’doing wrong to one’s own soul 1 — 
expressions that are, as w r e saw earlier, commonly used to describe, 
precisely the conduct of the Kafirs. 

F ncidentally, the passage I ha ve just quoted is a legal provision for 
the divorced wife. Now it is another characteristic feature of the word 
mdruf that it lends to be used most appropriately in the legislative 
portions of the Book, particularly where regulations concerning 
5 Abu Ttmundm Hattint&h, III, 24. 
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moral duties in family relations, between husband and wife, parents 
and children, or among near kinsfolk, arc in question. The following 
are Some of the examples from Surah II and others. 

When you have divorced women and they have reached the pre¬ 
scribed term, prevent them not from marrying their [new] 
husbands, when they have agreed with each other with mdruf 

(Up 232) 

The phrase "with mdruf 1 m this passage would seem to be 
equivalent almost to ’through due formalities’. Baydawi paraphrases 
it thus: ’in compliance with the legal provision and according to 
what is acknowledged by the law of humanity’. 

Mothers shall suckle their children for the period of two whole 
years, provided they desire to complete the suckling. [During that 
period] the father of the child must fulfil the duty of feeding and 
clothing them [i.c, the mothers] with rrui'ruf. {'honestly > "respect¬ 
ably’ or ’in due form’, one might say). (II, £33) 

But if you. prefer to place your children under the care of a wet 
nurse, it is no sin (jvmfs) for you, provided you pay with mdruf 
what you have to give. (II, 233) 

Q you who believe, it is not lawful (id yakillu) for you to inherit 
women against their will, nor to hinder them from remarrying so 
as to take back part of wliat you have given them, unless they 
commit a flagrant abomination [i.e. fornication]. Treat them with 
mdruf t (IVj 19} 

Be grateful to Me and to thy parents.., T But in case they attempt 
«t inducing thee to associate with Me that which thou hast no 
knowledge of [i.c, idols], then obey them not. But keep company 
with them in this world in a mdruf way {rndr&fari). (XXXI, 

Mtmkar. Mdruf stands formally opposed to rmmkar, which, as we 
have seen, literally means ’unknown’, 'foreign 1 , and—precisely 
because of that—"disapproved 11 or "bad 1 . The Qur'an exhorts the 
Prophet and the believing community again and again, with strong 
emphasis, to ‘enjoin the mdruf and Forbid the mtmkar\ And in the 
form of this combination, both terms seem to stand for very general 
and comprehensive ideas of 1 [religiously] good* and * [religiously] 
bad*, mdruf meaning any acts arising from, and in consonance with, 
the true belief, and munkar any acts that would conflict with God's 
commandments. 
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The believers, both mcrt and women, arc friends -one of another* 
They enjoin the mdruf and forbid the munkar, and they perform 
the prayer and pay the alms, and they obey Cod and His Apostle, 

(IX, 72/71) 

It is noteworthy that aUteydawn writes that the ma'ruf here means 
f man 'belief and fdah 'obedience 5 , while munkar is equiv"alent to 
kufr and indraft 'disobedience \ 

Let there be one community of you, all inviting men to good 
(.feAffyr}, enjoining the mdrSf and forbidding the munkar. Those 
shall he the [ultimate] winners, (ill, 100/104) 

You are the best community that has ever been brought forth unto 
men. You enjoin the md'tuf and forbid the munkar, believing in 
God. (Ill, 106/110) 

It is to be noted that in the same passage it is affirmed that the 
yilik people ate those who believe in God and the Last Day, and 
devote themselves to pious works, 'enjoining the mar up and for¬ 
bidding the munkar \ (v. 110/114) 

It is. perhaps of more interest to observe that the 'hypocrites’ art 
accused of doing the exact reverse of this: they enjoin the munkar 
and forbid the mdruf. 

The munapq, both men and women, are all one; they enjoin the 
murikar and forbid the tndrUf. *.. They have forgotten God, and 
He has forgotten them. Verily, the muitfifiq are f&iiq people. (IX, 
68/67) 

Next I shall give a few examples showing the use of the term munkar 
disjoined from its usual companion, mundjfiq. The first is of particular 
significance because the context in which the word is found is, if mot 
definitely non-religious, rather of a secular nature in that it has 
nothing to do directly with belief and kufr. Note that the word here 
appear in the form of nukr (from the same root as munkar); the 
meaning remains exactly the samc.^ 

So the two [i.c. Moses (as a legendary figure) and the Mysterious 
Man commonly known as Khadir] journeyed on until, when they 
met a buy, he [i.e. Khadir] slew him, MfflSffl said, 'What, hast thou 
slain a pure [i.e, innocent] soul guilty of no murder? Verily thou 
hast done a hideous (nwfer) thing. 1 (XVII 1 , 73/74) 

* tn. jiut ihe same way, rna ruf can he replaced by r urf And 1 irj and. Mu&f form a 
pair just as ma'ruj arid ffiafifeir go together. I give lief* £ni example from old poetry t 
Ah! aUhithim i4h& akhvlumh^fat * wa-ai- c urf ft al-ag^am twi-ai-Ttwkr (by |Iarrin 
h. 'Amf b. T Abd Man-Bt, in AbQ Tammira, Ifajitfitah, III, ji+> 'Per>|?le vfsourtd judf* 
ment arc they, even when ether people lose their judgment (lit. when reason gers on 
a slipfrfry road) ; they are also men *f ' z urJ ftm^ard their friends] itn*n^ ill tribes, 
[while ?g?ainst their enemies, they arc] men of nukr\ 
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The next example relates to the conduct of the disbelievers among 
the Israelites: 

Cursed were those of the children of Israel who became Kafirs „,, 
because they disobeyed { C afatc) and were always transgressing 
(yd taduna). They never forbade One another any munkar that they 
used to do. Verily evil was that which they used to do. (V, 82-83/ 
7S-79) 

In the passage which I quote next, the word munkar is applied to 
the formula of divorce—-* Thou art as my mother’s back’^with 
which men in Jibillyah used to divorce their wives. 

Those of you who divorce their wives by the formula of * mother’s 
back’, though they [i.e. wives] are not their mothers—their mothers 
being only those who gave them birth—verily, they utter an 
abominable thing (munkar) and a falsehood. (LYIII, 4) 

That in this and other places munkar has semantically much in 
common with 1 abomination 1 or ‘indecency’ Is explicitly shown by 
the fact that the word sometimes appears in combination with/flfcflw 3 
which, as we shall presently see, is the very w r ord for such a concept. 

Khayr and Sharr 

Probably khayr represents the nearest Arabic equivalent of the 
English ‘good*. It is a very comprehensive term, meaning ;ts it does 
almost anything that may be considered in any respect valuable, 
beneficial, useful, and desirable. And even within the bounds of the 
Quriuniu Context, it» semantic scope Covers both the held of worldly 
affairs and that of religious belief. Let me begin with a brief examina¬ 
tion of some examples falling under the former class. The first 
relates to the legend of Solomon; one day, it is related, he was so lost 
in admiration of his beautiful horses that he forgot the duty of the 
evening prayer; when he came to himself a bitter remorse seized him, 
and he uttered the following words: 

Verily, 1 have loved the love of good things {khayr) better than the 
remembrance of my Lord, until the sun sank behind the veil, 
(XXXVIII, 31/32) 

But the most representative use of khayr in the field of worldly 
affairs is, without doubt, seen in those very numerous cases where 
the word behaves as a genuine synonym of mdl " wealth’. 

It is prescribed for you; when death visits any of you, if he leaves 
some wealth (AAayr), he should bequeath in the ma'ruf way unto 
his parents and near relatives. (H, 176/180) 
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Particularly important is the following passage in which we see the 
word khayr actually replaced by mdl in tlie end, showing with 
utmost clarity that the two terms are interchangeable in contexts 
of this sort. 

Whatever pood (ft/xajyr) you expend* it shall he for yourselves, for 
in that case you expend only because you seek God's countenance, 
and whatever good (khayr) you expend, it shall be repaid you in 
full, and you will never be wronged.... And whatever good (kheiyr) 
you expend, verily* God is aware of it. Those who expend their 
wealth (annual, pi. of mat) night and day, seetetly anti openly, 
verily, their reward is with their Lord. (II, 274-275/272-274) 

No less important is the next verse in which the same word khayr 
dearly fulfils, a double function 1 it means * wealth 1 in the first sen¬ 
tence, and, in the second, " pious work'. It should be observed that 
khayr in this sense is, as we shall presently ace* almost synonymous 
with salifi which we discussed earlier. 

They will ask thee [Muhammad] concerning what they should 
expend [in alma]; say, 'Whatever good (fc^tayr) you expend must 
go to patents and kinsmen, orphan^, the needy, and the wayfarer. 
Whatever good (/ifoijyr) you do, verily, God is aware of it. ’ (H. 
211/215) 

Wealth represents the earthly good. Since, Ln actual fact* there 
can be an infinite variety of earthly goods or worldly values, khayr 
proves to be a word of extremely wide application in. this field. We 
shall confine ourselves, however, to the analysis of the semantic 
content of khayr in contexts that arc immediately related to religion 
and faith. 

In this field too, the meaning of khayr is exceedingly wide in scope, 
for., as one might expect, anything religiously valuable or beneficial 
to man can he the denotatum of this word. And this shows that the 
word is fully entitled to be considered a 'secondary level 1 ethical 
term. 

GWi bounty: 

O God, owner of the Kingdom, .,, Thou makest whom Thou wilt 
rich and powerful* and Thou humblest whom Thou wilt. In Thy 
hand is the good (khayr), {Hi, 25/26) 

The context itself suggests clearly that the ‘ good' here denotes the 
limitless bounty of God. Further confirmation of this view is 
afforded by vv. 66-67/75—74 of the same Slirah, where we read; 
4 Verily, in God's hand is bounty (fadl), ... He specially favors with 
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His mercy (rahmah) whom He will, for God is Lord of great bounty 

tw 

Cod's special favor {Revelation): 

Those who disbelieve among the people of the Scripture and the 
idol-worshippers love not that there should be sent down upon you 
anything good (khayr) from your Lord. But God specially favors 
with His mercy whom He will* for God is Lord of mighty bounty. 
(II, 99/105) 

It shall he said [on the Day of Resurrection] to those who fear [i.e. 
the pious believers], ‘What has your Lord sent down?' They will 
answer, " [He has sent down upon us] good (khayr),.* (XVI, 32/30) 

He [God] gives the Wisdom unto whom He will, and whoso is 
given the Wisdom, has been given much good {khayr). (II, 
273/269) 

Belief and genuine faith: 

Q Prophet, say unto the captives who are in your hands, * If God 
knows any good [Mojyr) in your hearts, He will give you better 
than that which has been taken from you, and will forgive you". 
(VIII, 71/70) 

Positive effect of the faith : 

On the day when one of the signs of thy Lord [i.e. a portent of the 
approach of the Last Hour] does appear, its belief shall be of no 
avail to a sou! which did not believe before, nor earned some good 
(AAflyr) by its faith. (VI, 159/158) 

Pious fuurft (sdlihdi): 

Perforin you the prayer steadfastly, and pay the aims. Whatever 
good (khayr) you send forward for the sake of your own souls, you 
shall find it with God. Verily, God sees everything you dt> T (II, 
104/uo) 

Bo you emulous in good works (khayrdt pi.). (V, 53/48) 

Verily, they vied one with another in good works (khayrdtf and 
called upon Us yearningly, yet with fear, and were humble before 
Us. (XXI, 90) 

Excellent believer; 

[Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob], verily. We made them pure with 
genuine sincerity, [that isj the thought of the [Last] Abode. Thus 
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in Our sight they were, verily, of the chosen, the good (akhy&r, 
pLj (XXXVIII, 46-47) 

A glance at the examples given will make it clear that the denotata 
of the word khayr in the field of religious matters fall roughly Into 
two classes; one is the 'good', the source of which lies in God, and 
the other is the ‘good’ produced by man. In either case., the basic 
coimotatum remains the same: it means something which may 
rightly be judged valuable from the specific point of view of the 
revealed religion. 

Next we shall turn to those cases where the word khayr is used in 
opposition to something else. The most usual antithesis of khayr is 
furnished by short which functions as its direct opposite in any of 
its various meanings examined above, whether religious or non* 
religious. Thus, to take a typical example, when khayr k used for 
'happiness ' or prosperity in worldly life, sharr is used for 'mis¬ 
fortune 1 . 

Man tires not of praying for good (khayr), and if evil (jtfwrr) 
touches him, then he becomes disheartened and desperate. But 
if \vc let him taste mercy (ra/imaA) after distress (darrd : ) that has 
touched him he is sure to say, J This is my own, I think not that 
the [Last] Hour is imminent, 1 (XI J, 49-50) 

The precise meaning of the pair, khayr—<sharr, in verse 49 is 
disclosed by another pair that immediately follows it in v, 50, he. 
rakmah (happiness or good Fortune conceived as Gods mercy) and 
dart a' (ill fortune or distress), It will not be out of place to add here 
that the QuriSn generally considers happiness and misery in this 
present world a kind of trial by mean? of which God distinguishes 
between true believers and Kafirs. 

We test you [hist] with evil (sharr) and good (khayr) as a trial, then 
unto L'S you shall be brought back. (XXI, 36/35) 

The next two examples arc of particular significance for our 
purpose in a somewhat different respect; apparently, they simply 
state that the goodness or badness of a thing has, essentially, nothing 
to do with man’s loving it or disliking it; that one should always 
judge by the ultimate issue to which it leads. Viewed from the 
reverse side, however, this would imply that the problem of whether 
a thing is khayr or sharr tends to be made dependent on man’s 
natural subjective reaction to it, that is, whether he likes it or hates it. 
In a word, khayr and sharr stand for ’likes' and 'dislikes'. 
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Prescribed for you is fighting [in God's way], though it may be 
hateful to you. It may be, however, that you hate a thing which is 
[really] good (Mayr) for you, and that you love a thing which is 
bad (sharr) for you. God knows, but you know not. (TI, iia^ai 3/ 
216) 

Treat them [your wives] well [lit, with ma'ruf\. Even if you hate 
them, at may be tliat you hate a thing wherein God has placed much 
good (khayr) for you, (IV, 23/19) 

It would be almost superfluous to point out that the basic opposi¬ 
tion of khayr and jAcirr occurs also in the properly religious field, 
denoting, then, pious deed and kufr, respectively. 

Upon that day [i.e, the Day of Judgment] men shall issue forth In 
separate groups so as to witness their own deeds [in this world]. 
Whoso has done the weight of an atom of good (Mayr) shall see 
it, and whoso has done the weight of art atom of evil (sharr) 
shall see if. (XClX, 6 - 3 ) 

Sometimes sharr in this sense is replaced by another word stT 
which wc shall examine in the next section, 

HSN and SW* 

These two roots appear in various forms. We shall in what follows 
examine the most important of them. 

j. Hasan , Like khayr , this word has a very wide range of applica¬ 
tion, It is an adjective which may be applied to almost anything 
that is felt to be- 'pleasing*, 'satisfying 1 , ' beautiful \ or ’ admirable', 
And, as in the case of khayr, its scope covers both worldly and 
religious spheres of human life. A few examples will suffice to show 
this. 

And of the fruits of the date-palm and grapes, you take therefrom 
intoxicating liquor and good (hasan) nourishment. Verily, therein 
is a sign, for people who have sense. (XVI, 69/67) 

Here, it is clear, the word kasan is roughly equivalent to 'delicious 5 
or ' agreeable to the taste 1 , In the next example, the same word refers 
to something entirely different. 

Her Lord received her [Mary, mother of Jesus] with a good 
(hasan) reception and made her grow up with a goodly (fmsan) 
growth, (fll t 33/37) 

It should be noted that in this verse, hasan appears twice in succession. 
In the first case it means the ’gracious* treatment Mary received at 
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the hands of God; while in the second, it suggests that she grew up in 
good health to be a graceful woman r 

The next passage applies the word to the ideal type- of relation 
between men in social intercourse. More concretely, it enjoins upon 
men the duty of speaking always peaceably so as to maintain and 
promote peaceful relations among themselves. 

Tell My servants to speak words that are more peaceable (oAfdtt, 
comparative). For YCrdy, Satan is trying to cause discord among 
them. Verily, Satan is ever fur man a manifest enemy. (XVII, 
5 S/ 53 ) 

-f/ujfW! can also be used in the sense of ( profitable’ or * lucrative' 
in the domain of business and commerce. The Qur'an uses it figur¬ 
atively in reference to pious acts. By doing a pious deed, man lends a 
very advantageous loan to God. 

Who is there that will lend a good (hasan) loan to God f so that He 
may increase it for hem manifold? (II, 246/245) 

Verily, those who give in charity, whether men or women, and 
thus have lent a good loan to God, it shall he multiplied for them, 
and they shall receive a generous hire, (LVTI, 17/18) 

God’s promise is called a ‘hasatt promise’' because it promises 
much good to men provided they fulfil its conditions faithfully. 

O my people, has not your Lord promised you a good (hasatt) 
promise? (XX, 89/86) 

Is he whom We have promised a good ( hasan ) promise [meaning 
the Garden of Heaven] > , . like him. to whom We have given the 
momentary enjoyment of the life of the world, then on the day of 
Resurrection he shall be of those arraigned? (XXVIII,. 61) 

Various other things arc called hasan in the Qur'an, but this much 
seems to suffice for our present purpose. The job of denoting a ‘good 
work' in the sense of a ‘pious' deed within, the semantic boundary 
of the root HSN is chiefly assigned to the feminine form of hnsan, 
to which we shall now turn. 

2. Hasanak. This word is the feminine form of the adjective Hasan 
which we have just dealt with. The feminine form is used as a 
substantive, and means anything having the quality designated by 
the adjective. Let us remark at the outset that the word in this sense 
is, at least En. certain contexts, almost perfectly synonymous with 
kfmyr which we discussed above, in both of its fields of application, 
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worldly and religious. This point is admirably brought out in the 
following example; 

Some there are who say, ‘ Qur Lord, give us in this world kasanak 
and in the Hereafter, too, hasanafi t and guard us from the chastise- 
ment of the Fire..' (II, 197/301) 

Hasanah in this quotation clearly means happiness, prosperity, 
good luck. The word in this sense occurs constantly in the Qurian. in 
close combination with its antithesis, sayyPah. Here I give only two 
examples. 

If good (kasandt) befall them, they say, ‘This is from God 7 , but 
if evil befall them, they say, ‘This is from thcC [Muhammad]/ 
Say, ‘Everything comes from God/ (IV, 80/78) 

if good {hasanah) touch you [Muslims!, it is disagreeable to them 
[i.c. the Kafirs]* but if evil (^yyi'uA) befall you, they rejoice 
therein. (Ill, 116/120) 

Both, kasanak and sayyidh sometimes appear In the plural form* 
thus: 

We have tried them with good tilings (hasandt^ pi.) arid evil things 
(sfljypjr, pL) that haply they might return. (VII, 167/168) 

We might do well to recall in this connection what was said above 
concerning the divine ‘ trial’ of men by khayr and sharr. 

Just as khayt which, as we saw, is in itself an exceedingly compre¬ 
hensive word, can be used in the narrow, strictly religious sense of 
‘pious work’, hasanah may be so used with almost exactly the same 
meaning. 

Verily, God will not treat anyone unjustly even the weight of an 
ant, and if it is a good work (hasanah), He will double it, and will 
give an immense reward. (IV, 44/40) 

This is particularly the case when the word is used in explicit 
contrast to i&yyPah. The meaning of the latter word then changes 
from evil in general to ungodliness. Examples abound. 

Whoso brings a good work (hasandt) (on the Day of Judgment] 
shall be aafe from terror that day. But whoso brings an evil deed 
(sayyfah), such shall have their faces thrust into the Fire. (XXYlI, 
91-92/89-90} 

In place of the phrase ‘to bring a good work', the causative verb 
aftjana (from the same root) may be used. This verb itself will be 
analyzed in detail in the following section. Here I am only concerned 
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to show that the phrase * he who afysann ' is equivalent to *he who does 
a hm<tnah\ and that this implicit hasaneft may further be contrasted 
explicitly with sayyfah , 

For those who do good [ahsanit, pi.) shall be the best reward. . , . 
Those shall be the inhabitants of Paradise, to dwell therein for 
ever. But for those who commit evil deeds (sayyTm) t the recom¬ 
pense of each evil deed (juvyFdA) shall be the Jibe thereof. (X, 
27-28/26-27) 

3. Aksarut. The verb ahsana (inf, ihsdn) is one of the key ethical 
terms in the Qur'an, Most generally it means To do good 3 , but in the 
actual Quranic usage this word is applied mainly to two particular 
classes of * goodness *: profound piety towards God and all human 
deeds that originate in it* and acts motivated by the spirit of htim r 
Let us examine first those cases where thsott is roughly equivalent 
to piety and devotion, or to tw a more characteristic expression, The 
fear of God\ 

Verily, whoso fears God fycjfttiyi, from taqwcfy and is patient 
—surely God wastes not the wage of those who do good 
{rmthsi/un^, part. pi.). (XII, 90) 

It should be noted that here the semantic content of ihsdn is defined 
in terms of Tear of God’ and s patience \ both of which, as we saw 
in Chapter X, are among the most characteristic features of the 
£ believer'. In the next example, the same word muhiin (part, of 
ahsana) is equated with muttaqi * godfearing \ while its concrete 
denotatum is explicitly described as various acts of pious devotion. 

Verily, the godfearing (TntrtftfgBB', pi.) are now [i.e. after Resurrec¬ 
tion] in gardens and springs, taking whatever their Lord has given 
them. Verily, they were before [i.c. in the present world] muhsimn: 
but little of the night they slept, at the dawn they would ask forgive¬ 
ness, and in their wealth even the beggar and the outcast had a 
share. (LI, 15-19) 

That ahsanu in contexts of ibis sort is practically synonymous with 
'doing the jh liftdt* will be made dearer from examples that follow'. 

The ntuhsttdft who perform the prayer steadfastly, and give alms, 
and have unswerving faith in the Hereafter. Those are upon the 
guidance from their Lord; those are sure to prosper. {XXXI, 
z- 3 / 5 - 5 ) 

Verily, those who believe and do good works (fdlihdi) —verily, We 
waste not the wage of him who does good works {ahsana z omaIan t 
lit, Ts good as to deed’). (XVlll, 29/30) 
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We might add that Abraham who, in complete obedience to God's 
command, attempted to sacrifice his beloved son Isaac, is called, in 
reference to this very act, a mufm'n, 

O Abraham, thou hast already carried out the dream. Verily, 
thus do We recompense the muhsimn. This is indeed a manifest 
trial. (XXXVH, 104-106) 

Such being the case, it is hardly surprising that muhsin should some¬ 
times be opposed to kafir or seme of its atTnantic equivalents, 

So God rewards them for these [pious] words with gardens beneath 
which rivers How, to dwell therein forever. That is the reward of 
the mufsnmn. But those who disbelieve ( kafaru ) and cry lies to 
Our signs, they shall be the inhabitants of Hell. (V, &8/S5-86) 

This I3 a Scripture confirming, in the Arabic language, to warn 
those who do wrong (galamfi) and bring good tidings to the 
muhsimn. (XLVi, 11/12) 

As I have suggested above, iksdn has another important application; 
it may denote loving deeds towards others, that is, to be more 
precise, deeds motivated by the fundamental attitude of kilm . That 
tftsan is the most immediate manifestation of the spirit of frifm will be 
dearly perceived in the following example: 

A Paradise as wide as the heavens and the earth is prepared for 
those who fear [God], the godfearing who expend [in alms] in 
prosperity and adversity, and repress their rage, and pardon 
men, for God loves the muhsirtirt. (Ill, 127-1=8/133-134) 

He who is always willing to help the poor, is slow to anger, forbears 
from retaliating, and forgives offences—this is the very embodiment 
of the virtue of hitm as we saw in Chapter IV. The next verse is 
another example showing the close connection between ihson and 
hitm. In other words, the thought expressed by the verse is just the 
contrary' of the spirit of J a hilly ah. 

Thou [Muhammad] wilt not cease to discover treachery [i.c. the 
act of breaking the compact] from them [the children of Israel], 
save a few of them. But pardon them, for God loves the muhsimn. 

(V, 16/13) 

The Qur'an never wearies of emphasizing the duty of showing 
kindness to parents, if only for the reason that l bis mother bore him 
with pain and with pam did she give birth to him.' (XLVI, 14/15), 
The attitude of filial piety is called by the name of ihsdn. 

T hy Lord has decreed that you should serve none save Him, and 
that you should be kind (rAtas) to parents. If erne or both of them 
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attain old age with thee, say not ‘Fie I s unto them nor chide them, 
but speak unto them respectful (karitn) words, and lower unto 
them the wing of humbleness out of mercy (rafrnaA), and say, 

' My I .ord, have mercy upon them,, just as they raised me up when 
T was a small child/ {XVIT, 24-25/313-2:4) 

Tile latter half of this passage shows in concrete terms the real nature 
of the ‘kindness 1 in question. 

As is only to be expected in the spiritual climate of the Qurian 
which gives an outstanding emphasis on charity, the meaning of 
iftsan in this sense shows a strong tendency to become contracted 
from comprehensive loving-kindness" to that of generosity in alms¬ 
giving, Here is a good example which brings out most clearly the 
element of ! generosity * in ihsan by contrasting it with bukhl 1 stingi¬ 
ness s . 

l!c good (ihsan) to your parents, arid near kindred, and orphans, 
and the needy, and the neighbor, whether of kin or not of kin, 
the companion at your side, the wayfarer, and what your right 
hands possess [i.e, your slaves]. Verily, God loves not those who are 
proud and arrogant, who are not only niggardly, but also bid others 
be niggardly, and hide that which God has bestowed upon them of 
His bounty, (TV, 40-41/36-37) 

4. Sayyi’ah, Like the corresponding hasamih, sayyvah Is properly 
the feminine form of an adjective, used in the Qur'an mostly as a 
substantive. The adjective in question is sayyP, which occurs in 
Surah XXXV and discloses remarkably well the Quranic meaning 
of the root SW\ It runs as follows. 

They swore by God a solemn oath that if a Warner [i.e. Prophet] 
came to them, they would surely be more rightly guided than any 
of the nations. Yet, when a. waraer did come to them, they only 
became the more averse, behaving the more proudly (wiiAtair) in 
the land, and plotting more evil Hut the evil (fffyyr) plotting 
uncloses only those who make It, (XXXV, 40-41 ,'42-43) 

Here it is dear that the 'evil plotting 1 (al-mdkr al-sayyp) refers to 
all the desperate efforts by which the Kifirs sought to undermine the 
monotheistic movement of Muhammad. 

Turning now to the feminine form, sayyfah, used as a substantive, 
we may recall that it was already partly examined in ancarlier section 
dealing with hasitnak, There we saw that sayyPah may denote two 
entirely different things: it may, on the one hand, mean an un¬ 
favorable and disagreeable turn of affairs in human life, all adverse 
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circumstances and ill luck that befall a man; it may, on the other 
hand, be used for an ‘evil 1 work a man does against God’s will, 
that is, mafiyok 1 disobedience’ as it is often called. This is very 
important from tire viewpoint of Islamic thought because this 
double meaning of sayyi'ak was destined to raise a difficult theological 
question in connection with the central tenet of the Qadariyah and 
Mu'tazilah. 

The MaturTdl theologian, al-Bayyidi, has an interesting thing to 
report on this Subject. 'The Mu'tarilT aJ-JubbaV, he says, 'asserts: 
It is an established fact that tire word tayyfah is sometimes used 
in the sense of 11 calamity” (baliyah) and fl trial” (fflsfcuA)* and some¬ 
times in the sense of “ sin " (dhanb) and ‘'disobedience” (ttuffiyah). It 
is also certain that God attributes tayyPak to Himself in the verse 
‘"Say: everything comes from God ”, and that in the following verse He 
attribute* it to man: “And every sayyVah that befalls thee comes 
from thyself." Obviously something must be done here to establish 
harmony between the two statements so that they may not con* 
tradici each other. In reality, there is no contradiction because when 
sayyfah is attributed to God it is to be understood as CH adversity' 1 
and “misfortune" 1 , while the same word means "disobedience" 
when it is attributed to man, 11 ^ 

As we sec, abJubbaT uses cleverly the double meaning of sayyPah 
in order to establish that 'disobedience", i.e. kuft cannot conceivably 
come from God, for He is essentially God of justice. It goes without 
saying that aLBavyadi himself, being a man of the Hanahte school, 
denies categorically such distinction. Everything, he asserts, comes 
from God, man as well as kufr< If kasanak in the Quran Is to be 
taken in a general sense Jdyyi' jA + too, must always he taken in a 
general sense. 

In any case what is certain is that the Qur 7 an itself uses the word 
sayyfah in the sense of ’misfortune" and sometimes in the sense of 
* evil deed". Let us examine carefully the latter case. 

Most generally, sayyrah appears to mean the consequences of 
kvft. The examples that follow will make this point abundantly dear. 

If the evil-doers (alhdhina zafamu, from zulm—kufr) n possessed 
all the wealth on earth, and the like thereof with it, they would 
tansom themselves therewith fmm the evil (jfi 7 , from the same 
root as sayyPah, used approximately ift the first of the two mean¬ 
ings of sayyPak as distinguished above) of the chastisement on the 
Day of Resurrection. But God will disclose to- their eyes what they 

10 Kamil al-DIn Ahmad al-Bayyiitfi: Ithdral aUMaram mur 'J&anif zl-hnam 
(C^inu, 1 p. JiO- 
*1 ipee abov^j p. 169. 
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never expected to sec; there shall appear to them the evils (sayyi ; at, 
pi.) of that they have earned, and they shall find themselves 
surrounded on all sides by that which they used to mode at. ... . 
The evil (yayyr’dt) of that they have earned, will smite them. And 
such of these people [he. the Meccan Kafirs] as do wrong (zalnmu), 
the evils (sayyr'at) of that they have earned will smite them*, nor 
will they he able to escape this. (XXXIX h 48-49, 52/47 -4#, 51) 

The next one refers to the Golden Calf which the people of Moses 
made and worshipped in his absence. So it is evident that the L cvir 
deeds here spoken of mean, as al-Baydawi notes, nothing other than 
the works of kufr and Wirim 'disobedience 1 to which they gave way. 

Verily, those who took [to themselves] the Calf, wrath shall come 
upon them, from their fvord and abasement [even} in the life of this 
present world, for such is the reward We confer upon those who 
forge (muftarin, from i/tira 1 ), Those, however, who have done evil 
deeds (.MryyFtff)* but repent thereafter and have faith (dmanu), 
verily thy Lord thereafter is Forgiving and Merciful, (VII, 
151-152/152-153) 

It is significant that sayyFah is sometimes opposed to wtihah 
which I examined at the outset of this chapter. An example showing 
this relation between sayyi'ah and sdUhah was also given, there. Here 
is one more telling example; 

As for those who believe (cantciHu) and do good works (sJ/f'Aiif, pL), 
We shall remit them their sayyPat and shall recompense them the 
best of what they used to do. (XXIX. 6/7) 

The expression here translated 'remit [kaffard) the sayyVdt' occurs 
in another very important passage, which happens to be part of the 
prayer of the believers in S^rah III, 

Our Lord, We heard a caller calling unto faith, "Believe in your 
Lord!* And we believed. Our Lord, forgive us our sins (dhunub, 
pi. of dhanb) and remit {kaffir) from us our evil deeds (^vFiir), 
(III, 191/193) 

The commentators usually make a distinction between dkunub and 
sayyi'at by saying that the former denotes kaba'ir (lit. ''big ones \ 
that is, great or grave sins), while the latter is equivalent to sagha'ir 
(lit, 'small ones'). And this view seems to be fully confirmed by 
another passage: 

If you avoid great sins {kabd : ir) that are formally forbidden you 
We will remit from you your evil deeds (sayyi*at} and make you 
enter Paradise with a noble entrance, (TV, 35/31) 
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No one will deny that this passage recognizes a very serious difference 
in degree, and even in kind, between 'big 1 sins and 'small' ones. In 
reality, however, this distinction stands on a very precarious foothold, 
for, after all, there is a real uncertainty as to what is actually meant 
by ‘ big' sins. One thing would seem certain. Since, a little later on 
in the same Surah, we find an explicit statement that, "God forgives 
not that aught should be associated with Him, but He forgives 
anything short of that to whomsoever He will. He who associates 
aught with God has Surely forged (iftard) a great sin ( iikm ) 5 (IV, 
51/48), it would appear that we Could justly regard shirk ‘ associating f 
as constituting the greatest of all unpardonable sins. But, although 
this is undoubtedly true in this particular ease, it does not in any 
way preclude the other word sayyi'ah from denoting 'associating 5 . 
As a matter of actual fact, we have seen above that the worshipping 
of the Golden Calf =this is nothing but a flagrant case of ( associating T 
—is counted among the sayyPdt. 

In another passage (Surah XVII), after giving a list of deeds that 
God has expressly forbidden, the Quran pronounces the verdict: 
' All this—the evilness of it (sayyrtthu) is in the sight of your Lord 
abhorred 5 (v. 40/38). The items enumerated there are; (1) the slaying 
of one's own children for fear of poverty, (2) fornication, (3) 
murder without reason, (4) embezzlement of the legal property of the 
orphan, (5) dishonesty in commerce;, (6) insolence and arrogance 
(w. 33-39/31-37). Some at least of these are usually counted among 
the tafrrj'tV. We might add that in Surah XI, 80/78, sodomy is called 
sayyi'ah —thE sodomy which, as we saw earlier* is often described in 
the very Qur'an as 'an act which la more abominable in the sight of 
God than anything that has ever been committed by any being in the 
world. 1 

5, Atd'a. Tliis word is a verbal form derived from the root STF J . 
Briefly, it describes sayyPah in its dynamic, active aspect; that is, it 
wnveys the idea of 'producing some tayyPah*. And, of course, in the 
QuCan, the sayyi'ah meant is here an act of kufr , which is, so to 
speak, the sayyi'ah par excellence. This connection is brought out 
with explicit clarity in the Following example which contrasts 'one 
who ai-a-'a ' with 'one who does sdlih\ 

Whoso does right {‘amila Salih), it is for his own soul, and whoso 

does evil (uftTfl), it is against it. (XLV a 14/15) 

No less significant is the next example in which ins^F (part, of 
difl-fl) is contrasted with 'those who believe and do sdlihdt'. More¬ 
over, must * is likened to a 'blind 1 man, while the latter is compared 
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to a 'seeing 1 man, the commonest metaphors in the Qur'an for the 
Kafir and the believer, respectively* 

The blind and the seeing man arc not equal, nor those who believe 
and! do the pious deeds {sfilihdt) and the evildoer (tfiw.si 1 ), (XL, 
6o/ 5 8) 

The next one tells us in more concrete terms whaE the act of 
consists in. Jt secs 1 evil * in the act of takdkfb, which is another 
piece of ■evidence that as a'a means 'to act in a kafir way'* 

The ultimate end of those who did evil (estf’u, pi.) was evil few 1 ) 
in that they cried lies to the signs of God and mucltcd at them. 
(XXX, 9/10) 

6. Saw 1 and Sif. After all I have said Ln the foregoing about various 
words derived from the root SW 1 ) detailed discussion of these two 
remaining forma, important though they are, would only be repeti¬ 
tion. All 1 want to do in the present context is to sketch some of the 
arguable points relating to their meaning and form. 

Saw 1 is one of the infinitives of the verb sa‘a that wc have seen 
above, and is characteristically used as an epithet of the analytic 
type (e.g. "a man of courage 1 ), while Jif is the abstract noun from the 
same root. As is obvious, they are twin, sisters, extremely similar 
not only in form but also in meaning, and in some contexts the 
distinction itself becomes highly problematic. 

Let us first consider four 1 , and examine a few of its typical uses. 
The construction, always takes the analytic form to be represented 
by the pattern: ra fit l al-zauf (or rajul jaep", without definite article), 
meaning literally L a man of the being-evil 1 , ‘a man of evil nature or 
conduct 1 . 

E G Mary [thus say people to Mary who has just given birth to 
Jesus before getting married to any man], thou bast indeed 
committed a monstrous {fart] thing]... And yet, thy father was 
not a bad man {imd 1 Mffl 1 ), nor was ibv mother a harlot!’ (XIX, 
28-29/27-28) 

Hem it is contextually certain that saw 1 implies unchastity or sexual 
licence, In a similar way, the people of Sodom arc called in Surah XXI, 
74, qawm m 1 ('people of evil doing’, 'an evil people 1 ) on account 
of their abominable custom. On a level which is more properly 
religious,, the same expression qatvrn saw 1 is used in. reference to 
Noah’s Folk, the evidence of their evilness being, this time, the 
takdhib, 
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We delivered him [Noah] from the people who cried lies to Our 
signs. Verilv, they were an evil people, so Wc drowned them all, 

(XXL 7?} 

The next passage alludes to some of the Bedouin tribes who, on 
some excuse or other, tried—and succeeded in the attempt-—to 
shirk the duty of serving in the Holy War on the occasion of the 
tjudaybiyah expedition. 

Nay, but you thought that the Apostle and the believers, would 
never return again to their families, and that appeared very fine to 
your minds. You did think an evil thought [$amat-sav? lit,' thought 
of evilness 1 ) and you were a people of no value (Aar, A word mean¬ 
ing 'decayed* or 'corrupt'). (XLVIII, 12) 

The reading sann ai-sate" is not the only possible one in this and 
other similar instances’ according to some authorities, the alternative 
reading %at}Tt ed-su is j 1,1st as permissible, In the opinion of others, 
there is a definite difference in meaning according to whether one 
reads rase' or su 3 , when both arc possible: the former implies fasdd, 

£ corruption \ while the latter means darar v 'harm' or 'damage 1 , or 
kazmaft, ' defeat \ and sharr, 'evilness of condition', 1 ^ All this, 
however, is in my opinion quite groundless. The distinction between 
the two phrases, sann aJ-sem* and ?ann aTtf* 1 is merely a matter of 
syntax. 

The hypocrites, men and women, and the idoI-WOrshipperS, men 
and women, who think (^danih, part, pi.) of God evil thoughts 
{sann lOi-fiic; 11 )—for them shall be an evil turn of fortune (dd 1 - 
irat al-souf), for God is wroth with them and has cursed them. 
(XLV 3 IL t) 

Besides the same zann al-saw z (or tfw-'), this passage contains another 
phrase with al-sau?: dSPirat at-savf lit. 'turn of evilness'. This, too, 
allows two alternative readings, satiT and jif. The same applies alio 
to Surah XXV, 42/40, where we find: 'the dty that was rained on 
(ujfrtfetfi, verb, pass,) by an evil rain (tnafar al-saur)\ The city referred 
to is generally said to be Sodom that was utterly destroyed according 
to tradition by the rain, of stones. In this instance, too, flv 1 is read in 
two different ways, and some authorities try to establish a distinction 
in meaning between them, saying that if it is read Jif 3 it means 
'damage 3 or 'injury 3 , and if read sate" it means 'destruction 1 * 

Be that as it may, it is certain that the infinitive fara 3 as an epithet is 
semantically of very wide application, being capable of denoting 
almost anything that can be called myyf\ This is no less true of the 
noun ju 5 . 

11 See al-Eusrtm, Mvfyii- 1 , 1021. 
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Most generally jm' means anything felt as being displeasing, dis¬ 
agreeable, or abominable, anything that arouses aversion. 

When any one of litem is given the news of a girl [i.c, the news 
that a girl has been bom—referring to the notorious dislike of the 
pre-Ialamic Arabs for female children, that went often to the length 
of burying alive female babies], his face grows dark and be burns 
with wrath, and he hides himself from bis folk because of the e\fl 
(itf 1 ) of the news that has come to him, (XVI, 60-61/58-59) 

This example describes the subjective aspect of the experience 
connected with the name of ra\ And this enables us to understand 
quite naturally why Hell is So often Called in the Qur'an an ‘ evil' 
abode (or resort). 

The Kafirs—upon them is the curse, and for them is the evil 
abode (ru 5 al-ddr lit. 1 evilness of the house T (XIII, 25) 

Examples are found in plenty in the Qur’an, showing that rw 1 
in this basic sense may be applied to any kind of harm, injury, 
affliction, and misfortune, lh.it there is no need here to examine 
them in detail. So we shall turn our attention immediately to the 
way nr' is used tn the cthiCo-religious field. The first example I give 
i$ taken from the Chapter of Joseph. The speaker is Joseph himself, 

[My innocence has at Iasi been proved]. And yel I do not claim to 
be perfectly innocent, for the human soul ever incites to evil (jrir) 
save what my Lord has. mercy on. (XII, 53) 

Here evidently 'evil’ means unbridled indulgence in wordly plea¬ 
sures. 

The next quotation is given as good evidence to show that su' in 
tiie religious field is. perfectly Synonymous with the above-discussed 
sayyPdt. 

God Is only bound to turn towards [i.c. Forgive] those who do evil 
(riP) in ignorance, then quickly turn again [be, repent] ... Bur 
God is not to turn towards those who do evil deeds (sayytat)^ 
until, when one of them is about to die, he says, ‘ Now I turn [i.e* 
repent],' (IV„ 3 1-22/1 7-18) 

Exactly the same kind of su' that is, 'evil done in ignorance', is 
significantly contrasted ill the next example with aslaha (derived 
from the same root as sdlih). 

Whoso of you docs evil (jh 1 ) in ignorance, and turns again there¬ 
after and does right (aslaha), verily, [for him] God is Forgiving 
and Merciful (VI, 54) 
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Sii 1 is also used synonymously with zulm al-nafs 'the wronging 
of one's own soul* which is, as We saw, a very characteristic Qur'anie 
expression for kufr. 

The Kafirs whom the angels seize [Lt. cause to die] while they 
are busy wronging themselves. Then [only] will they Submit [and 
say]* f We were not doing any evil (rv)/ Nay, but verily God 
knows well of what you were doing. (XVI, 29-30/27-28) 

In the next passage, the referent of ^ is described in the most 
concrete terms. Here we have an instance, showing whot kind of act 
was an 'evil act' in the Quranic view. 

Pharaoh said, s O Haman, build for me a tower, so that haply I 
may reach the place of ascent, the place of ascent of the heavens, 
and look upon the God of Moses, for I think him a liar.' In this 
way Pharaoh looked upon his evil act (»’ "amaliki lit. ' evil of his 
act') as something good, and thus was debarred from the right way. 
(XL, 38-40/36-37) 


Fahsha? or Fahhha 

Fakskd } or fa his hah signifies anything foul and abominable beyond 
measure, It is very' often used in the Qur'an in conjunction with SW’ 
which we have just examined. 

Follow not the footsteps of Satan; he is a manifest foe to you. He 
enjoins upon you naught but m D and fahsha\ (II f 163-164/ 
168-169) 

The commentators have tried to distinguish between si? and fahshef 
in this verse; much ink has flowed, and a variety of opinions have 
been offered* but none of them is sufficiently reliable. All we can 
gather from them is that the two words arc roughly synonymous, 

She [the wife of the Egyptian Governor] desired him passionately, 
and he [Joseph] would have desired her too* had it not been that 
he saw [just then] a proof of his Lord, Thus did Wc turn away 
from him ${? and fahshiT. (XTI, 24) 

Here it is contextually clear that the expression, i£i : and fahshd 1 , 
means fornication. The same reference is made explicit irt the next 
example. 

Draw not near to fornication; verily, tt is a fdhhhak; it is evil 
(sa 3 i7 a verbal form from 5 Wf as a way. (XVII, 34/32) 

Sodomy is also very frequently called fdkukak. Here l give only 
one example. 
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And Lot, when he said to his people [i.e. the inhabitants of Sodom] T 
* What, do you commit such fdhhhak as no one in all the world, has 
ever committed before you?' (VII a 78/80) 

In Surah XI , 80/78-5. the ‘abomination’ referring to the same evil 
habit of Sodom is expressed by sayyfdt, further evidence that 
F-JTSH and 5 W^ were felt to be roughly synonymous in cases of 
tins sort. 

In another passage concerning the pagan custom of marrying the 
wife of one’s own father after his death (or divorce), a word meaning 
the utmost degree of hatred, maqt, is used in conjunction with 
fdMshah. 

Marry not women your fathers married, except bygone cases, For 
it is surely abomination (/ff/rrifto/i), a hateful thing (maqt), and an 
evil way (sd^a sabtlan lit,' is evil as a way ’). (IV, 26/23) 

Tlie word mitnkar which we have considered above also occurs 
together with fdhiskah, 

O believers, follow not the footsteps of Satan, for upon those who 
follow the footsteps of Satan, verily, he enjoins fahsht? and munkar, 
(XXIV, 31} 

Here we see the occurrence of fakska? explicitly attributed to 
Satan’s instigation. Surah II* 164/169, quoted at the Outset of this 
section is another example. Indeed, it is characteristic of fdMshah 
and/ffAsAJ 5 that they appear in the Qur'an, very often associated with 
Satan’s name, 

Satan promises you poverty and enjoins upon you fahshd\ while 
God promises you forgiveness from Himself and bounty. (IT* 
271/268) 

Wc have made the Satans patrons of those who believe not. And 
whenever they commit a fdhiskak f they say, L Wc found our 
fathers practicing it, and God bade us do it/ Say, H God does not 
enjoin upon you fahshfr. Do you say against God that which 
you know not?' (VII, 26-27/27-28) 

On the contrary, God forbids strictly all fafohd' and enjoins justice, 
and kindness: 

Verily, God enjoins justice fadl) and kindness (ihsan) and giving 
to kins folk, ajid forbids fahshd' and mutihar and insolence (hagky). 

(XVI, 93/90} 
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Tayyib and Khablth 

Tayyib h m adjective, the most basic semantic function of which is 
to denote any quality that strikes the sense—the senses of taste and 
odor, in particular—as very delightful, pleasant, and sweet. As would 
be expected, it is most frequently used to qualify food, water, 
perfume, and the like. Beyond this proper field of application, it 
may also be applied to various other things; thus m the Qur'an we 
find such combinations as: rih fayyibah E a favorable wind* that 
carries a ship smoothly on the sea, as opposed to rlh c dpifah 'a 
stormy wind' (X, 23/22), balad tayyib "a land of good and fertile 
soil' (VII, 56/58), masukin fayyibak "delightful dwellingsspeaking 
of the final resort of the believing men and women in Gardens of 
Eden (IX, 73/72), etc, 

It is noteworthy that in the case of food, which, as everybody 
knows, constitutes an important item among those things that tend 
to be surrounded by all sorts of taboos, the Qurian brings in the 
specific idea of ‘sanctification*, by associating tayyib with, haldl 
which means ‘lawful* in the sense of £ frcc from all taboo’. So in this 
particular case, tayyib becomes almost a synonym of haldl which wc 
shall examine in the next section. 

They will ask thee [Muhammad] what is made lawful (uhitla 
verb, pass, meaning l to be made haldl 1 ) for them. Answer, t Lawful 
to you are all good things (fayyibdt, noun, pi.)/ (V, 6/4} 

Eat of what God has provided you as lawful (hold!) and good 
(fryyib). (V, 90/88) 

The word fayyib may also—though not so frequently—be used 
in the properly cthico-rcligioiis sense, Her* is a good example; 

Gardens of Eden they shall enter, beneath which rivers flow. . . . 
Thus God recompenses those who fear (muttaqin), whom the 
angels seise [i.e. cause to die] while they are good [f.ayyibtn pi.). 
They [i.c. the angels] say, "Peace be upon you] Enter Paradise 
because of what you used tq do/ (XVI, 33-34/31-32) 

It is evident that in this context tayyib replaces muttaqi 1 godfear¬ 
ing'. Besides, it is opposed to "those who wrong themselves(in 
verse 30/28) an expression which, as wc know, means Kafirs. 

Tayyib in the phrase al-kalim al-tayyib, 'the good speech 4 , that 
occurs in Surah XXXV, ir/10, must be of a similar nature. It is 
generally explained as denoting the formula of tawkid: "There is 
no god but God,’ At any rate, it is certain that fayyib in this expression 
means "religiously good’ or "pious 1 , for the phrase itself appears in 
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this verse clo&dy combined with al^amal a l-salih " pious deed 1 . The 
verse runs as follows: 

Unto Him ascend good {fayytb) words, and the good (sdlih) deed 
He eratas* (XXXV* 13/10} 

The exact contrary of (ayytb is khahith. Here it will be unnecessary 
to examine cases in which this word is applied to ordinary things and 
events* All we have to do is to consider briefly some of the typical 
examples showing its use in the ethico^rdigious domain. Let us 
begin with one that concerns the problem of the ‘sanctification’ of 
food referred to above, 

[Ic (the Prophet] makes lawful ^yvjtillu) (in the name of God] for 
them all good things (tayyihat} and makes unlawful (yuharrimu) 
for them the evil things (khabd^ith, noun, pi.). (VIT, 156/157) 

It is to be noted that the pair fayyib—khabHh is very significantly 
made to correspond with another pair halat — hardm , As we shall see 
the latter pair is based on the idea of ritual f cleanness T properly 
belonging to the domain of taboo-thinking. 

In the next passage, tayyib—khahith corresponds to the opposition 
of the believers and the Kafirs. 

Those who disbelieve will be gathered into Gehenna, that God 
may distinguish the wicked (khahith) from the good {fayyib) f and 
put the wicked one upon another* and, heaping them up all 
together, put them into Gehenna, (VO I* 3.7—3 8/36-3 7) 

Bad women (khabithdt) [are fit to be mated] with bad men 
(khabithin), and bad men with bud women. Good women (tayyihdt) 
[are fit to be mated] with good men (fayyibin), and good men with 
good women. (XXIV, 26) 

In the next example, kkabith is applied to the abominable custom 
of the people of Sodom, who are themselves described as a people of 
saw-' and/imy. All these elements combined, serve to bring out with 
utmost clarity the concrete meaning content of the word khahith 

Unto Lot Wc gave judgment and knowledge* and We delivered 
him from the city that used to do abominations (kkahd : ilh t pi,). 
Verily* they were an evil people (qazum '); (they were] all 
fGsiqm* (XXT, 74) 

U As an example of its usiike in JahUlyah os an ethical term, we may give the 
fpUnwirvjf vtr*t of 'Antfitih (jQiird.i, p. 6a, v. 7); YrffAiina tatLtti bi^at-saizdJ tea- 
itmamS * fi'diuhum bi-at-hubth anead nidi 'They £i.-e. my tribesmen] revile my 
color sflyinjl that it is Mack. To say the truth, the wicked things they art doing is 
ftiudi rrtore black than my skin/ 

Jj6 
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Hardm and Halat 

With this pair of words we step into the world of taboo-thinking, 
Hardm and halal belong to a very old layer of language. In fact, they 
go back to the old Semitic idea of ritual cleanness. Speaking more 
strictly, hardm is the taboo, while halal denotes simply anything that 
is not held under the taboo, anything that J has been set free’ from it. 
Hardm is applied to things, places, persons, and actions; and every¬ 
thing that ia so designated is definitely separated from the world of 
the profane and is raised to a peculiar level of being, that of the 
‘sacred' in the twofold sense of holiness and pollution; it is, at any 
event, something unapproachable, untouchable. 

Thus to give a typical example, drinking wine and the washing of 
his head were hardm to a pre-Islamic Arab who had made a vow to 
take a bloody vengeance on the murderer of one of hl$ near relatives. 
And the taboo continued ae long as he was under the vow. Tlve 
situation is made dear admirably well by the following verse of 
Ta^abbatah Sharran, 14 which he said after he executed his vengeance 
upon the murderer of his maternal uncle: 

Hallati al-khamr wa-kdnat hardm * 
wa-bt-ldy md atammat tahiUu 

Long was wine hardm to me, but now it. is halal. Hard was, indeed., 
the toil that made it at last halal to me. 

It is highly instructive to see that in the law-books by later jurists, 
hardm is generally defined in a formal way as 1 an action punishable 
by law* or—which amounts to the same thing— L anything absolutely 
forbidden'. The Quranic use of the word seems to represent an 
intermediate stage in the process of development from the originaE 
taboo idea to this legal concept. This incorporation of a pagan idea 
into Islam was made possible by the introduction of God’s free 
decision. With absolute freedom God forbids anything and removes 
the ban from anything; and anything He has forbidden will be 
henceforward hardm, and the Contrary hahiL Thus age-old ideas of 
hardm and halal have become most intimately connected with God 
as immediate expressions of His Will. This direct consequential 
connection between God’s act of forbidding a thing and tiro thing's 
being a hardm is well brought out in the following passage. 

We [God] covenanted with you [children of Israel], ‘ You shall not 
shed your blood [he. you shall not kill one another], and you shall 
not drive yourselves [i.e. one another] out of home/ ., . But now r 

H Abu Timniim, Diwtdrt al-llamd&ah, ■with comm, of a]-KtopJ,b aVTi hrlril, 
M. A. ‘Azzlrn, ed. {Cairo, 1955}, I, 30 
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you arc killing one another, and driving a parly of you out of home 
, . H when their expulsion was made hardm to vou. (TI, 78-79/ 

It is natural that,, with the advent of a new Prophet, as a new 
mouthpiece of the divine Will, there should occur considerable 
changes in the existent system of 'lawful* and 'unlawful'. Thus 
Jesus in the Qur'an declares among other things: 

I will surely make fyal&l (ufyiila, verb,) to you some of the things 
that were before htirdm (hurrima . verb, pass.) to you r (111, 44/50) 

Iei like manner, now that Islam has come, atl the taboo-laws of 
Israel, the Qur'an declares, are completely superseded by the new— 
and of course, better—enactments. Thus, according to the Qur'an, 
ihc Jewish food-taboos, to take the most conspicuous instance, were 
originally instituted as a punishmenl for their insolence (SOrah VI, 
147/146), As to the numerous taboos of paganism;, they are mere 
'forgery' if tiro? against God (v, 145/144). But instead of abolishing 
food-restrictions altogether the Qur'an draws up a modified list of 
taboos, and proclaims them in the name of God. 

'Ihcsc only He has forbidden (harrama) you: what is dead [i.c, 
the meat of an animal that has died of itself, not slaughtered], and 
blood [shed], and the flesh of swine, and whatsoever has been 
consecrated to other than God. (11, 168/173) 

Made lawful (uhilla) to you is the game of the sea and to eat 
thereof, a provision for you and for the seafarers. But forbidden 
(hurrima) to you is the game of the land so long you arc in the 
state of fwrdm [i.e. on the pilgrimage]. (V, 97/96) 

It should be observed that those who perform die pilgrimage them¬ 
selves, after they have laid aside their 'secular’ clothes and pot on a 
'sacred' garment, arc definitely in the state of taboo; they should 
not cut their hair or pure their nails, and sexual intercourse is a 
strict prohibition. 

It is mterestisig to note that the Qur'an sometimes uses this taboo 
vocabulary on a much higher level, m matters that concern more 
directly the central tenets of Islam, It creates, as it were, a new moral 
and spiritual conception of taboo, and gives an ethical, content to the 
primitive idea of karam. by placing " under taboo’ various manifesta¬ 
tions of kufr. 

Say, "My f>ord has only tabooed ( harrama ) abominable deeds 
[fatxdhiihf whether outwardly visible or concealed within, and 
sin and wrongful insolence (baghi), and that you associate 
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(tuskriku) with God that for which He sent down no warrant [i.e. 
idols], and that you say concerning God that which you know not 
[he. the sin of iftira] , (VII, 31/35) 

There is in Arabic another word for 'a tabooed thing 1 (hardmf of 
which the Qur'an furnishes a few examples: suht {or juftwf). Speaking 
of the Jews who say: ‘Wc believe', though in fact they have adopted 
kufr, God addresses Muhammad and says: 

Thus seest many of them vying with one another in sin (ithm) and 
disobedience ( c udwfoi) } and how they devour the uboned thing 
(sukt)t Verily, evil is the thing they have been doing. (V, 67/62) 

And in the same Surah, v, 46/42, the same Jews arc called akkdhlna 
hl-sufyt 'voracious eaters of the tabooed thing 1 . .As to what is exactly 
meant by the 'tabooed thing' here^ nothing certain can he said, 
though it is highly probable that it refers to usury. We know that the 
prohibition of lending money at interest was directed primarily 
against the Jews,^ The following quotation from the Qur'an will 
confirm this view. 

For the wrong-doing (zufm) of the Jews, We have put under taboo 
(harrattmd) certain good things (fayyibdf) that were before per¬ 
mitted to them. This has occurred also for their debarring many 
men from the way of Cod, and for their taking usury In disregard 
of the strict prohibition [by God]. (IV* 158-159/160-161) 

Concerning kaldl there is semantically very little to say. It denotes 
anything that is not ' taboo*, or rather, anything from which the ban 
has been removed. A feu r examples may suffice. 

O men, eat of what is in the earth, things lawful (ftalfi/), good 
{piyyib) [note again the combination, haid! — fayyifr], and follow 
not the footsteps of Satan. (II, 163/168) 

In the same passage the thought is expressed again in a somewhat 
different way: this time, it is the word fayyibdt that appears in place 
of the combination huidi^tayyib: 

O believers., eat of the good things (tayyihdt) wherewith We have 
provided you, and thank God, if It is Him that you worship. (II* 
167/172) 

All food was lawful (hiU=kaldl) to the children of Israel save what 
Israel made unlawful (karrama "tabooed') to himself, before the 
Law was revealed, {HI, 87/93) 

See W. Montgomery ^Vatt h Muhammad at Medina (Oxford, spjfrJ, pp, £96-597. 
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The next example concerns the relation between husband and his 
divorced wife. It is contextually implied that violation of a taboo 
constitutes a 'sin T which is called junaft. This latter word will come 
up for consideration in the next section. 

If he [i.e. the husband] divorces her [the third time, that is, finally], 
she shall not be haldl (tahillu, verb) to him thereafter, until she 
marries another husband r Then, if he [the new husband] divorces 
her, then it is no sin (jundh) for them to come together again, (II t 
230) 

As I have suggested before, whenever a taboo is placed upon a 
thing, that thing becomes raked above the level of ordinary existence: 
it becomes 'sacred 1 in the original double meaning of purity and 
pollution; it is 'untouchable', ‘This latter aspect of tabooed things 
seems to be expressed in the Qur’an by the word r ijs, which is an 
exceedingly powerful word with the basic meaning of 'filthiness f or 
'uncleanness'. It suggests a feeling of intense physical repulsion. 

The fundamental semantic connection between hatdm and rijs 
will be best perceived in the following verse, which gives a list of 
tabooed food for the Muslims. Here the ' filthiness' is given explicitly 
as the reason for the prohibition of the flesh of swine. 

Say, + I find in what has been, revealed to me naught tabooed except 
what is dead [of itself, i.e, not slaughtered], and blood outpoured, 
and the flesh of swine—for that is a tijs —and all /bathings that 
have been consecrated to other than God/ (VI, 146/145) 

In another passage, we find wine, may-sir (a form of gambling 
practiced by means of arrows), idols, and divining-arrows strictly 
prohibited as being 'unclean'. 

Q believers, wine and mays* r - g amblmg, idols and divining-arrows 
are all rijs coming from Satan's work. So avoid them that haply 
you may prosper, (V* 92/go) 

Wc should further compare this passage with Surah II, 216/2.19, 
where wine and maysir art condemned as Involving great 'sitv 1 
(jthmj. 

'They will ask thee [Muhammad] about wine and maysir. Say, 
' In both of them there is great sin and also some uses for men , but 
their sin is greater than their usefulness.’ 

In another place idols, are called rijs. 

Shun the abomination (njf) nf idols, (XXII, 31/30) 
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And this is extended to the 'disease’ which is in the hearts of the 
Kafirs. 

As for those in whose hearts is disease, it [Le. Revelation] only 
serves to add rijs to their n)>* and they all die Kafirs. (IX, 126/125) 

And finally, the Kafirs themselves are called rijs. 

Turn aside from them, for they are unclean (rijs) f and their ulti¬ 
mate abode is Gehenna as the reward for what they have earned. 
(IX, 96/95) 

I should like to end this section by drawing attention to another 
word, najas t which is almost an exact synonym of rijs. The only 
semantic difference between the two is, according to some Arab 
philologists, that rijs is used mostly in reference to things that arc 
'filthy by nature 1 , while najas means mostly things that are 'filthy 
according to Reason or Law.' 16 

'Hie word najas is used in the Quran in reference to the idol- 
worshippers, who should not be allowed to come near the Holy 
(ftardm) Mosque, because 'they are unclean T , 

O believers, the polytheists (mushrikHn t lit. 'those who- associate 1 ) 
are naught but nqjm. So let them not come near the Holy Mosque 
after this very year. (IX, 28) 

It is related that TJmar, who was to become the second Khalifah, 
once wished to read the manuscript of a certain Surah which his 
sister Fatimah was reading with her husband. (This occurred a little 
before 'Umar became a Muslim), Fatimah, who was already a devout 
believer at that time, refused to hand the sheet to her brother and said, 
'Brother, you are unclean (najis, adj r ), because of your polytheism 
(shirk),. Only the clean (tdhir, meaning 'ritually clean’) may touch it. J 
Thereupon, we are told, 'Umar rose and washed himself clean, and 
then only she gave him the sheet. 17 This anecdote reveals better 
than anything else the nature of the Biibon-oonsdousness in which 
these notions of 'cleanness 1 and 'uncltanness' originate and to 
which they properly belong. 

Silts 

In this last section we shall deal with the key terms of the secondary 
level of discourse, whose function consists in classifying the reli¬ 
giously evil acts that wc have been considering as a violation of the 
moral and divine law, and consequently, as something punishable 
by a heavy penalty in both this world and the world to come. 

if. aUTtviitniril. Mtdfil al-Mubih 1, 755, quotidH- from al~KttS(y 41 , 

1T Jbn I, ijfi. 
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The Analysis of Major Caticepis 

i. Dhanb. The Qur^n applies this word most frequently to heinous 
sins committed against Cod, Examples will best explain this point- 

Takdhlb is a dhanb: 

They shall be fuel for the Fire, like Pharaoh + s people, and those 
before them - t they cried lies to Our signs,, and God seized them fur 
their sins {diamub, p! r ), (IIl T 9/11) 

As we know very well fQkdhib ‘crying lies to God’s signs 1 is the most 
typical manifestation of kufr; as a matter of fact this latter word re¬ 
places the former in Surah VIII, 54/52, all other elements remaining 
almost exactly the same. 

Like Pharaoh’s people, and those before them; they disbelieved 
( kafatu) ill God’s signs, and God seized them for their sins 
(dhunub). 

Kufr is a dhanb: 

God seized them for their sins (dhunub )..., That was because 
their Apostles brought them clear signs, but they disbelieved 
(1 kafaru ), so God seized them. (XL, 22-23/a 1-33) 

They [i.e, the Kafirs in Gehenna] shall say, ' If only we had listened 
to [our Apostle] or had sense, we would not have become the fellows 
of the blaze!’ Thus they confess their sin, (LXYII> to-it) 

In this passage the word kufr itself docs not appear, but the reference 
is dear. In the following, isttkbdK 'becoming big with pride’, which 
we considered earlier in detail, takes the place of kufr, and is accused 
of being a dhanb: 

And Kof&h, Pharaoh, and Hannan! Moses came unto them with 
clear signs, but they grew proud ( istakbaru ) in the land, Yet they 
could not win the race. So We seized each one for his sin (dhanb). 
(XXIX, 38-39/39-4^) 

The intimate connection between kufr and dhanb is shown also 
by the fact that the latter is regarded as entailing the punishment of 
the Fire in Gehenna. 

God looks on His servants [i.e- believers] who say, 'Our Lord, wc 
believe* Forgive Thou our sins (dhunub) and kocp us from the 
chastisement of the Fire. f (III, 13-14/15-16) 

Dhanb comprises fa hi shah and zuhn: 

God loves the good-doers (muhsimn from iduatbt) who, when they 
commit a fahishtih or wrong (zaiamii) themselves (zulm aDnafs), 
remember God and ask forgiveness for their sins (dhunub)— and 


who forgives sins save God?—and persevere not knowingly in 
what they did. (Ill, 128-129/134-135) 

Dhanb of fdsiq people: 

If they turn away [from God’s. signs], then know that God wishes 
to smite them for a sin of theirs- Verily, many men are fdsiq, 

( V > 54 / 49 ) 

Dhanb and sayyi'ah: 

Our Lord, we heard a caller calling unto faith, 4 Believe in your 
Jjord!’ And we believed. Our Lord, forgive us our sins (dftunwi) 
and remit from us our evil deeds (sayyDdt). (Ill, 191/193) 

According to &J-BaydawT t the distinction between dhunub and 
sayyi’dt is that the former denotes kahtfir 'great sins’ while the latter 
denotes sagha’ir 'small sins’* This interpretation fits in admirably 
with what is suggested by another important passage (IV* 35/3 t) 
which I have already quoted. There we saw God Himself declaring 
emphatically. 'If yon avoid kabu'ir which are forbidden you, Wc 
will remit from you and your evil deeds. 1 But it is probable that this 
interpretation was first suggested to the minds o.f the commentators 
by this latter passage itself. 

Dhanb anti KhatTah: 

Thou, woman, ask forgiveness of thy sin (dhanb); verily, thou art 
of the sinners (khaffiin, part, pi.), (XII, 29) 

This is said by the Egyptian Governor to his wife who attempted, 
and failed, to seduce Joseph from the right path- It is to he noted 
that here those who commit this kind of dhanb arc called khd^m 
(lit those who commit kkafTuh). This seems to suggest that dhanb 
and khafVah arc roughly synonymous. The word khafVah will be 
discussed later, 

2, lihm. Concerning the hasi c meaning of this word different opinions 
have been offered by different scholars. Mtdtfjf al-Muhit, for instance, 
defines it as a violation of kariim, that is, doing what is not lawful. 
The commentator al-Raydawl says: ithm is a dhanb that merits 
punishment (comm, on XLTX, 12). According to others ithm is an 
unlawful deed committed intentionally, while dhanb can signify 
both what is intentional and what is unintentional. The diversity of 
opinion gives evidence that a precise definition of this word is almost 
impossible, its meaning being extremely vague and elusive beyond a 
certain limit. So we cannot hope to do better than examine this word 
at work in contextual situations* 
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The Analytic of Major Concepts 

The first point to note regarding the actual us* of the word in the 
Qur'an is that it occurs remarkably often in the legislative portions 
of the Book. Thus* for instance, concerning the right way to take in 
commercial dealings on credit; it is said; 

Conceal not the testimony, for whoaO Conceals it, verily his heart is 
sinful (df&nr, part.). {II, 2S3) 

The next example concerns the legal regulation on the making of 
a testament. 

Prescribed for you, when any of you is about to die, leaving behind 
wealth, he is to make testament. . . . 

Whoso alters it after he has heard it, the sin (itfttn) thereof is only 
upon those who alter it» < *. Hot in case he fears from the testator 
some declining (janaf meaning ‘declining or deviating * from the 
right course) or sin (ithm, meaning here the wrong intention to 
deviate from the right course), and so makes up the matter between 
the parties, then it shall be no sin (iVAm) for him [to alter the will 
he has heard], (II, 177-178/]!80-18a) 

In a similar way, in a passage dealing with the qualifications of 
persons permitted to attend bequeathing as legal witnesses, ithm 
is declared to consist in their not bearing testimony equitably. The 
following is the formula of oath by which the witnesses should 
swear never to act unjustly. 

We will not sell it for a price, even though it be on behalf of a near 
kinsman, nor will we hide the testimony of God, for then wv would 
surely be of the sinful {aihitmn t part. pi.). (V, 105/106) 

In the next example the act of bringing a false accusation against 
one’s own wife for the purpose of taking back the sum of money 
that one has given, her before, is said to constitute an ‘open ithm'. 

If you wish to exchange a wife for another, and you liave given unto 
one of them [he. the one you are going to divorce] a large Sum of 
money, take naught of it. What, will you take it by way of calumny 
and open sin (tfAm)? (IV, -14/20) 

That 1 calumny ’ itself is also an ithm is shown by another verse 
relating to an entirely different sort of situation. 

Those who hurt the believers, men and women, without their 
deserving it, such have laid upon themselves the guilt of calumny 
and open sin {ithm). (XXXIII, 58) 

In the next example, ithm means the act of unjustly appropriating 
the property of others. 


Consume not your property among yourselves in vanity, nor seek 
to bribe by it the judges that you may devour knowingly a portion 
of the property' of others with ithm [be, sinfully], (II, 184/188) 

The second point to note about the word ithm is that it IS also used 
in connection with haram. In other words, violation of a taboo 
constitutes an ithm. The following verse comes after the enumeration 
of forbidden foods—carrion, swinoflcsh, blood, and what has been 
consecrated to other than God. 

But whoso is forced [by hunger into eating haram food], and not 
from insolence and not transgressing, it is no sin (ithm) for him. 
Verily, God is Forgiving, Merciful, ( 1 J, 368/175) 

They will ask thee about, wine and may dr. Say. ‘ In both of them 
there is great sin ( ithm kdbir) and also some uses for men, but their 
sin is greater than their usefulness/ (II, 216/239) 

'Thirdly, we may observe that the word ithm is applied also to 
various aspects of kufr. 

Let not those who disbelieve (kafaru) suppose that Our being 
indulgent towards them for a long time [i,e, the fact that we do not 
punish them at once for their fmfrj is something good for them. 
We only grant them indulgence that they may increase in sin 
(Ill, 172/178) 

It is associated with shirk, * polytheism \ and with iftirai al-kadhib t 
F forgery r of a Ice \* 

He who associates aught with God has surely forged (if tat d) a 
great sin (itAm). (IV, 51/48) 

Behold how they Forge against God a lk\ and that is enough for 
an obvious sin {ithm). (IV, 53/50) 

It is noteworthy in this connection that the infernal tree of ZaqqDm 
which, as we know, is the special food of the Kafirs in Gehenna, is 
called "the tree of the sinful (athim)\ showing indirectly that aifnm 
means nothing other than kafir. 

Verily the tree of ZaqqQm shall be the food of the athim, like 
molten copper, boiling in their bellies like the boiling of hot water. 
(XLIV, 43-45) 

3* Khali'oh. That kkafVah has. roughly the same meaning as ithm 
is dearly shown by the following example: 

Whoso, having commuted a khafVah or an ithm, throws it upon the 
inoocent, has burdened himself with calumny and an obvious sin 
(ithm). (TV, Hi) 
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Tfte Analysis of Major Concepts 

As usual, the commentators have tried to draw a dividing line be¬ 
tween the two words* According to al-RaydlwL for instance, khatVah 
here means 'small' sin or an unintentional offence, and ithm means 
" great * sin or an intentional crime. The Qurtanic language itself 
flatly contradicts such a distinction. For the Qur'an applies the 
Word khafTftk mainly to the most heinous religious sins. The examples 
that follow will bring out this paint, 

Noah satd, r My Lord, they have rebelled against me, anil followed 
one whose wealth and children have increased him only in ruin, 
and they haw plotted a mighty plot, and said, 1 Do not forsake your 
gods. Do not forsake Wadd, nor SuVt'J 1 , nor Yaghflth, nor YaTiq, 
nor Nasr 3 . And thus they have led many astray. Increase Thou not 
these wrong-doers (ard/iffliJi) save in straying, 1 Because of their 
sins (khafVat, pi,) they were drowned and made to enter into a 
Fire, (LXXI* 30—15/21-35) 

Fetter than anything else this passage discloses the meaning of the 
word in question. In the next one, hfidti 3 (part, meaning L one who 
commits a kka^ah 1 ) evidently replaces the more usual kafir. 

Take hold of him, fetter him, then roast him in the Hell Tire, and 
put him in a chain of seventy cubits 1 Verily* he believed not in the 
Almighty God, nor did he ever urge the feeding of the destitute. 
So this day he has here fto true friend* nor any food except putrid 
pus which none btit the sinners {khdti'ftn, pi,) eat, (LX IX, 30-37) 

Here is one more example in which evidently refers to the 

deeds of fmfr^ 

And Pharaoh* and those before him t and the cities overturned, 
committed khdli z 'ah(^khafvah) t and they rebelled against the 
Apostle of their Lord, So He seized them with a vehement grip. 
(LX IX* 9-10) 

In the following passage, the Jahtll custom of slaying one's own 
children for fear of poverty' is condemned as a great hhaf [kfutfi'aft). 

Slay not y r our children for fear of poverty. We will provide for them 
and for you, Yerily, the slaving of them is a great sin (Afon 5 ). 

(XVII, 33/31) 

Here instead of kkaf words like dfmnb and iikm might as well be used 
without causing any change in meaning. It is interesting to dote in 
this connection that there is a verse in which dhanh and KH-f-* are 
actually used side by side in reference to one and the same wrong¬ 
doing, It is found in the Chapter of Joseph, and the J sin' referred to 
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is the evil plot which Joseph’s brothers framed against him when he 
was a little child and for which they are now repentant. 

They [Joseph's brothers] said* £ 0 father, ask forgiveness of our 
sins ( dkunub ) for us, for ccrtainlv wc were sinful (ftAafTfn, part, 
ph), (XIT, 98/97) 

1 shall give one more example showing the close connection that 
exists between KH- J- and sayyt’ah. 

They [i,e. the 1 hypocrites'] say* * The Fire will not touch us save 
for a number of days. 1 . . . Say, L Nay, but whoso has done evil 
and is surrounded on all sides by his sin (khaff'ah). 
such are the Fellow's of the Fire; therein they shall dwell For ever.' 
(II. 74-^75j |, So-& i ) 

4, Jurm. This word is admittedly a synonym of dkaith . In the 
Qur'an* the word appears mostly under the participial form, tnujrim, 
meaning l one who commits, or has committed* njurm* and the ulti¬ 
mate referent is almost invariably kufr. A mere inspection of examples 
will make this point abundantly clear. 

Takdklb is a jurm : 

If they cry thee lies (kadkdhabu), say, 1 Your Lord is of all-embracing 
mercy* but His violence will not be turned back from the sinful 
{mujrindn) people.' (VI + 148/147) 

Istikbdr is a jurm: 

As for those who disbelieved ( kafaru ), [it will be said unto them on 
the Day of Judgment], 'Were not My signs recited unto yon? 
But you were too haughty (istakbartum), and were a sinful (mujrimf) 
people. 1 (XLVj 30/31) 

'Those who cry lies to Our signs and are too haughty (istakbari i) 
to accept them, for them the gates of Heaven shall, not be opened, 

,., It is thus that Wc requite the sinners (mufrimia); Gehenna shall 
be their couch* with coverings [of fire] above them. Thus do We 
requite the wrong-doers (sdlitmti). (VII* 38-39/40-41) 

The following passage describes in vividly concrete terms the 
characteristic arrogance of the mujrim people towards the believers. 

Behold, those who commit jurm (ailadhlna ajramu) used ta laugh 
at those who believed, winking one at another when they passed 
them by* and when they went back to their own folk* they returned 
jesting, and when they saw them they used to say, ' Lo, these have 
indeed gone astray ! 1 (LXXXIII, 29-32) 
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The Analysis of Major Concepts 
Nifdq is a jurm : 

Make no excuse, You [munafiqun * hypocrites *] have disbelieved 
after your faith. If Wc forgive one sect of you. We will chastise 
another sect for that they were sinners (ntjfrimCN). (IX, 67/66) 

Iftwa ' at^hadhib is a jurm: 

Who docs greater wrong (asfam) than he who forges against God 
a lie nr cries lies to His signs? Verily, the sinners (mujrimun) shall 
not prosper. (X, 18/17; S£e dsg XI, 37 / 35 ) 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely. But this much suffices 
for our present purpose, 

5. Jundh and IJaraj. These terms art roughly synonymous with 
itkntj and are most often used in the legislative portions of the Book* 
They seem to mean a sin or crime for which one deserves punish¬ 
ment. 

It is no sin (jundh) chargeable upon you that you seek bounty from 
your Lord [Le. that you seek to gain profits by trading during the 
period of Pilgrimage]. ( 11 , 194/t^S} 

That jurmh here is Synonymous with ithm may be Seen from the fact 
that a few verses further on wc find this very word, ithm, used in 
place ofy'j^HuA in a similar contextual situation. 

Remember God during a certain number of days [in the Pilgri¬ 
mage], but whoso hastens off in two days, there is no sin {ithm) 
chargeable upon him, and who so delays, there is no sin (ithm) 
chargeable upon him, if he fears [God], ( 11 * 199/203) 

The word jundh occurs very frequently in regulations touching 
marriage and divorce. One or two examples may suffice. 

It is no sin (jundh) for you that you offer a proposal of marriage |o 
women or keep it secret. (II, 235) 

Thou [Muhammad] mayest put off whomsoever thou wilt of them 
[thy wives], and thou mayest take to thyself whomsoever thou 
wilt, and if thou seekest any of those whom thou hast divorced, it 
shall be no sin (jundh) for thee. (XXXIII, 51) 

The next example concerns the curtailing of prayer in case of 
emergency. 

When you go on your travel in the land, it is 00 sin (jundh) for you 
that you curtail your prayer in case you fear that the Kafirs may 
attack you, (IV, 102/101) 
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It is no sin (haraj) for the weak and the sick and those who find 
naught to spend [that they do not go forth to war in God T s way], 
if they are ttue to God and His Apostle, (IX, 92/91) 

So Wc gave her [Zaynab the wife of the Prophctis freedman and 
adopted son) in marriage unto thee [Muhammad], so that [hence¬ 
forward] there should be no sin (haraj) for the believers [in general] 
in respect of [marrying] the wives of their own adopted sons.,,, 
There is no ain (haraj) for the Prophet about what God has ordained 
for him. (XXXIII, 37-38) 

In this chapter wc have dealt with the most important of those 
Quranic terms that correspond more or less in meaning to the 
English words ‘good* and J badd. Our consideration of the examples 
has clearly shown that it is quite wrong to assert that the Qur an 
docs not possess any fully developed 'abstract 1 concepts of L good s 
and J bad 1 . True, some of the words are, as we saw, descriptive rather 
than classilkatory, Words like hardm, kalal, and riji, for example, are 
most Concretely descriptive. If they evaluate, they do so only in¬ 
directly, that is, through description. Fdhiskah and fasdd, too, are 
essentially descriptive. But it is also undeniable that some of the 
words that we have considered in this chapter are to be regarded as 
classificatory rather than descriptive. Salih is still descriptive to a 
great extent; but it is equally claft&ificabny* Words like myyFahi 
h watt aft are more evaluative than descriptive. And the words that 
have been dealt with in the last section belong definitely to the 
secondary-level moral discourse. Earlier, in Chapter I, I have made 
this point clear by comparing kufr with dhanb* The former, as we saw, 
has a con Crete descriptive content, while the job of the latter Consists 
in classifying this very semantic content of kufr —together with 
others—in the category of reprehensible and punishable acts. 

As I said at the outset, the system of the Qurianic ethico-religious 
concepts is linguistically based on the working of the primary-level 
language. And the development of a well-organized secondary-level 
language generally known as the ‘five legal categories * is largely the 
work of the later jurists. And yet, wc have to admit also that the 
Quriail itself lias a super-structure—-although still a very simple one 
—of a network of secondary-level moral concepts. 



CONCLUSION 


We may do well to remember that this book, in the original 
edition, was entitled The Structure of the Ethical Terms in the Kotm< 
By the word 'structure* I meant 'semantic constitution". Not only 
does each key concept have its own peculiar connotativc structure, 
but also the entire body of key concepts has itself a more or less 
closed and independent structure--!system which is, in turn,divisible 
into a number of subsystems. 

The whole matter is based on the fundamental idea that each lin¬ 
guistic system—Arabic is one, and Quranic Arabic is another— 
represents a group of co-ordinated concepts which, together* reflect a 
particular Wekanschauung, commonly shared by, and peculiar to, the 
speakers of the language in question. Thus Qur’anic Arabic corres¬ 
ponds, in its connotativc aspect, to what we may rightly call the 
Quranic world-view, which in itself is simply a segment of that wider 
world-view mirrored by the classical Arabic language. In exactly the 
Same way, the ethical language of the Qur'an represents only a seg¬ 
ment of the whole Qur'anic world-view. And the ethioo-religions 
terms constitute a small, relatively independent, system within that 
ethical segment. 

It is Solely in relation to this ethico-religious system that each of the 
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terms we have examined acquires its peculiar meaning, Qnoe. we have 
begun to understand the 'meaning 1 of words in this sense, it becomes 
obvious that wc cannot hope to get at it simply by consulting diction¬ 
aries. A special method must be devised whereby we may observe the 
behavior of each key term an all its concrete verbal contexts. There 
must, in other words, be a method which will let the Quranic terms 
explain themselves. 

In the first section, I have discussed in some detail a method by 
which we can successfully isolate the connotativc structure of each 
key term. The second and third parts purport to give the main results 
obtained by the practical application of that method. 

The second section is the only historical part of this book. It deals 
with the transition period which, on the one hand, definitely separates 
the pre-lshmic age from the Islamic, but which, on the other, con-- 
meets the two in an extremely subtle way, Semantically, it is one of the 
most interesting periods in the whole history of Islamic thought; not 
only because it marks the very beginning of Islam itself, but also be¬ 
cause, on a more theoretical level, it throws a full light on the dramatic 
process by which a traditionally fixed system of values comes to be 
replaced by a new one. The period, in other words, illustrates the 
semantic phenomenon in. which the key terms forming a system are 
disintegrated, transformed in their connotativc structure, modified in 
their combinations, and, with the addition of a number of new key 
terms, finally integrated into an entirely different system. 

The matter can be formulated in more concrete terms. It is com¬ 
monly imagined that the birth of Islam had almost nothing to do with 
pro-Islamic paganism, that Islam meant a complete and definite break 
with, the preceding period of idolatry. This is certainly true to a large 
extent. In fact the Qur'anic revelation marked the birth of something 
entirely new, religiously as well as culturally. It was undoubtedly 
something unprecedented in the history of the Arabs. It was, in short, 
a spiritual revolution causing remarkable repercussions in many walks 
of life, both social anil personal, so that evert the material side of Aral? 
life was gravely affected by it. 

And yet in one respect there is a clear and undeniable connection 
between the Arabian polytheistic paganism and Islamic monotheism. 
In my recent work, God and Mm m the Koran (Tokyo, 1964), T have 
shown that many of the key concepts of the Qur'an relating to the 
basic relations between God and man were jnst a subtly transformed 
continuation of the pre-Islamic, genuinely Arab conception. Even 
the connotation of the name Allah is shown to be no new invention of 
the Qur'anic revelation. And the same istrue of the ethical terms in, the 
Qur'an. 

We would be seriously mistaken and do gross injustice to the pre- 
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Islamic Arabs if we imagined* because of the low standard of their 
religious conception and the dominant note of hedonism and sensual¬ 
ism in their poetry, that they were devoid of high moral values. On the 
contrary* their life was in reality regulated by the rigorous moral code 
of murtiivaht consisting of a number of important concepts such as 
* courage 'patience 1 * ' generosity \ and 'imperturbable mind \ These 
moral concepts are of such a nature that their eternal and universal 
values would be recognized in any age and by any people. Cut, be¬ 
cause it was entirely based on narrow tribalism, the moral code of 
munheah had a peculiar coloring which kept it from being universally 
valid. 

Some of the pte-T$lamic values were totally rejected by the Qur'an. 
But most of them were accepted* modified, and developed* in accord¬ 
ance with the demands of the new religion. The old values, thus radi¬ 
cally transformed and entirely cut ofF From the traditional tribal mode 
of life* were reborn as new ethico-rdigious values and came to form ati 
integral part of the Islamic system. It is tliis process of inner trans¬ 
formation of the Arab moral concepts, together with various problems 
that were raised by it* that I have studied from the semantic point of 
view in the second part of the present study. 

In the third section I have tried to analyze the Qur’atiic system of 
ethico-rellgious concepts against the historical background described 
in the second part. I have shown how this system* one aspect of the 
Quranic world-view, is based on a very simple, but very strong and 
vigorous dichotomy of 1 good" and 1 bad \ The Quran, instead of using 
the concepts of good and bad in a more or less abstract fashion, 
judges human conduct and character in a very concrete form: itnon 
and kitfr, each surrounded by a host of related concepts, constitute 
the two pillars of Qurian ic ethics. Human conduct and behavior are 
described and evaluated mostly in the ethical language of the primary 
level. The elaboration of an ethical metalanguage is left as a task for 
the jurists of the coming ages. 

It goes without saying that, in the Quran, religion Is the source and 
ultimate ground of alE things. In tliis sense, the ethico-religious con¬ 
cepts arc the most important and most basic of all that have to do with 
morality. Moreover* Islamic thought at its Quranic stage, makes no 
real distinction between the religious and the ethical. The ethical 
language of the Qur'an, however, has another important field, com¬ 
posed of key concepts relating to social ethics. This field too is 
essentially of a religious nature* since all rules of conduct are ulti¬ 
mately dependent upon divine commands and prohibitions. But its 
concepts concern horizontal relations between human beings living 
in the same religious community, while the ethico-religious concepts 
concern vertical relations between human beings and God. 


Coachman 


In view of the fact that the Quranic teaching was destined to 
develop not only as 4 religion but also as a culture and a civilization, 
we have to admit the supreme importance of the held of social ethics, 
which consists of concepts relating to the daily life of the people in 
society. And the Qur’an, particularly in the Medina period, has much 
to say about community life. This side of Qur’anic ethics has not been 
systematically explored in the present work. To do so, another book 
will have to be written. 
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105/106. 244 

112. 245 

106/107, 172 

111-113/123-114- S°7 

112. 196 

127/128, 83 


llB/129, 211 

VI: 

134/135, 210 

1. 13O 

141-142/142-143. 180 

4-5. 100 

144/(45, 179 

10. 153 

158-139/160-161. 239 

14, I9i 

165/167. 135 

?i. 170 

165-166/167^166. 171 

35- no 

*71/173- *43 

=9- 47, 125 


32- S3 

: 

33-35- 33 

6/4- *35 

34. 1^3 

ir/S, no 

42-43, 72 

16/13. a 2 s 

52, 16S 

26/33. 7*! *99 

53. 201 

28/25 ■ -*5® 

54. 251 

31/28. 199 

56. T39 

35-36/32. 177 

63-64. 301 

43/38. 166 

67/68. 150 

4S/4J- 179 

69- 53 

46/42, 209,139 

70. 53 

48/44. 41 

74, 136, 191 

48^49/44-43. 309 

93- *7® 

49/43- 4i 

106, 131 

51/47. 41 

in- 33, 127 

52/48. 141 

115. 91 

3i/4®. *10 

116. 141 

54/49. 343 

117, 134 

55/50- 31 

111 , l6[ 

62/57- *96 

131. 166 

67/62. 239 

136/ns- 169 

69/64- !49 

I39/13S. IDI 

72/68, 149 

142/141- ’75 

56/72. 17* 

a45. r i44- 238 

56-77/72-73. 131 

146/145. >47, 

79/75’ 93 

147/146. 238 

81/77, *4° 

14S/147. 247 

82-83/78-79. 217 

157/’5®. 219 

84/81. 161 


fi8/®5-®6- 125 

VII: 

®9/S7- i73 

16-27/27-2 s. 

ijo/88. 235 

29/31, 174 

10 
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VII;-roiftf. 

3I/33- *39 
38-^9/4^41- *47 
42-43/4+-4S. 25,171 
49 / 51 - S 3 
50/51, 104 

54 / 56 , iw 
$6/58, 335 

57-59/50-61- 136 
73 - 7 +/ 75 - 76 . i*± 

"3/ So- 2 3+ 

78^9/80-81, 175 

^- 93 i' 04 - 95 . 37 
1 M/102, 160 

120-123/123-126, 103 

]141[27. 213 

t±5/iaS. ioj 
129-130/133-133, T43 
134-136/138-140. 34 

H 3 -i+ 4 /i 4 ^- * 4-3 
* 47 /M*- l“* 

151/132, 100,111; 

15 i-j 5 2/152-153, 22 ft 

156/157- 
i*±. 172 

1 * 3 , X 72 , J 73 

[ 66 . 149 

167/1*8, 223 
>77-17^/* 78-179. 338 


VIII; 

3-4. 185 

*5,-16 86 

20- 23. I29 

3*, 82 

37-3 8/36-37. 236 
5^-53/5^51. 165 

54/52. 242 
60/58- 94 
*8/67, 50 

71/70, 310 


IX: 

8. ]*£> 
13 - 15 - % 
I7’l6. I94 

25 s 


23. 171 

24" 159 

27. no 
2ft. 241 
34~35. S± 

44-45- *» 

49-60. 159 

5*. a* 

67/66. 248 

65/67, K|j 158, 17ft, 216 
73/71. 316 
73/74- 235 

76 - 77 / 75 - 76 - 81 

85/84- 15$ 

HJ3/91. 240 

9 ii 5 * R 

96/95. 241 
97/96. 159 

48/97. 183 

99-- j oo.'oft-99. 79 

103/101. 183, 207 

103-103/101—1 Gi. 207 
113/112, 185 
114-115/1 60 
124/123. 85 
116/125, =4 e 


X; 


7-ft, 15* 


13/11. 

iS& 


18/17- 

24ft 


33/21. 

2 3 S 


27-28/26—17.- 

224 

3 2 -33/3 

1-32. 

9& 

34/33- 

162 


36/35- 

09 


37/36. 

133 


41/40, 

±12 


43-44/43-43. 

1±0 

48/47- 

iug 


6t/6o, 

Ml 


67/66, 

*3* 


69-71/6S-70. 
81, z 12 

131 

90^)1- 

147 
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xi: 

48/47, 69 


±1-22/18-19, 1 7 I 

±7-±9/±5-±7, 34 

XV: 


31/*9- 34 

56- *37 


37/35- *4# 

79, 69 


48/46. 205 

P+-96. 153 


52/50. 101 

flo/78. 229,±34 

XVI: 


66/85. 2 to 

3-1 a, 122 


119/117. 165 

±9“3o/±7-ift- 

2 33 

Xlli 

30/±8. 235 

31/19. H3 


3- 13 9 

32/30, ±19 


8- 134 

33-34/31-3:*- 

*35 

13. 13ft 

38/36. 136 


±4- ±33 

S3-54/5r-5Z. 

200 

28-19. 38 

*0-61/58-59. 

ijx 

29. 243 

69/67, 2±I 


3^ 134 

80-85/78-83, 


33* S 2 

90/as. 212 


46, 93 

93/90. 334 


51-52. 95 

108/IO6. 188 


53. 23± 

109-110/107-til#. 130 

67. 71 

3IJ- 131 


73, 211 

314, i±i 


75- 166 

L15/112, 12 I 


90. 214 

117/116. 101 


98/07- 347 

I 21-122. T92 


XIII: 

l±3. 194 

1 ±4/l20-ia I, 

T02 

5-6/5. 115 

l5/>4. 

XVII: 


20-23. i&0 

■ G/IS, U4 


*5- *3* 

20/19, 204 


26- 52 

24-25/23-24. 

TO, 68, 2±6 

28, i±7 

28 - 39/26-27. 

7S 

30/31, 127 

31-32/29-30. 

7S 

33, 130 

33/31- 246 


35- 196 

33-39/3 <-37- 

229 

XIV: 

34/3^. 433 
40/38. 229 


6-7, ±oo 

47-48/45-46. 

i±$ 

14-15/11-12. 71 

55/53. 242 


17/14. 199 

61-62/59—bo. 

199 

21/18, 135 

68-69/66-67. 

I2± 

±5/21. IDS 

83/8?, 99 


3 3-34/28-2.9. 121 

01/89, i±? 


37/3^-34. 123 

i&o-ioi, 125 
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XVII iwid, 

*03/109. K3 
108-109/107-109. *jt 

XVIII: 

12- 13. i'M 

2V/3&. 67,. l& 4 
29/30. 3i4 
44 ! 4 h- E£> 

48/50-, j&i 

5 S/S 4 - 153 

54/56. 154 

5 S/SV- 1^9 

73 S74- 216 

79/S0, 149 

93 / 9 +, iii 

I06- l]4, LtJ 

no. 205 

XFX; 

13- 14/12-14. 152 

14/13-14. 209 
28-29/27-28. 230 

.1 z-J 3/3 i-.l Zir 15a, zrn 
38-39/37-38, 137 

40/39, 139 

43-49/4 «-+8. 94 
60/59. i+i 

XX; 

63-64/61. i.O: 

68-71/6 5:-68. 198 

79-80/77. 198 
8.9/86. 222 
i 19-120/121-122. 137 

121-124/123-324. 193 

izy. iy,t 

xxr- 

a-3, 169 

5 . I*? 

3 I-Jl/jO-Ji 3. 13,5 

■36/35, 220 
37/36. I53 

42/4!, J53 

48/47. a 10 

4^0/48-4.5,. 156 

59-60,158-39. 368 


74. 230, 236 

n- 

90. 4(9 

94, 121 

97 ^ 8 * *» 

105, 206 

XXII: 

1. 70, 195 
6. 9R 
6-9- 154 

12- 136 

3I./3O. 240 

32131, 13a 

3J-36/34-3 $■ 71 
3&/37- 79 
39/38, 96 
4.0/39-40, 172 

40-41J39- 40. 168 

45/46. 139 
5l/53- 170 

61/62* 97 

XXIII; 

1-6. 187 

S-n, 187 
47 - 49 j' 45 - 47 - i 4 + 
72 - 73 / 70 - 7 ^ 98 
77 - 149 

84.-85/82-83, 47 

1 n-113/] 09-111. 103, 

XXIV: 

4. t6i 
ai, 234 
12, 19 

a6. 336 
3^ 13I 
40. Ijl 
5 l/St 197 

XXV: 

23/31. I48 

42/40. 231 

45 /+ 3 - Ml 
46/44- '*9, 135, 23* 

64/63. 69 

64-68/63-68. 166 
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67- 'A 

XXXI: 

72-74, 186 

a- 3 /l- 5 - is+ 


10/ri, 137 

XXVI; 

12/13, 17 1 

17-18/18-19, 41 

115 

90-91. 137 

17-10/18-19. 143 

96-99. 117 

lyizv. 154 

135 - 199 

19/30. 97 

150-15I. 175 

31/33- 96 

165-166, 173 



XXXII: 

XXVII: 

6 - 3 7-9- SO! 

4. 138 

1 5 * 4 * 

10, 198 

18, [88 

13-14, (44 


19. 206 

XXXIII- 

200 

6. 61 

55-56/54-15. 52 

7 -S. 90 

S-i-S 3/S0-S 1, 3 39 

^ 3 - 14 - 9 p, 9 S 

91-92/89-90. 22J 

52. 214 


33 * Ji 


3 - 5 - no 

XXVIII: 



36- 187 

3/4. 212 

37 * 198 

§ 9 - 139 

37 - 38 * 249 

55 - 34 

5 i- 148 

58. J 4 fi 

58. S44 

61. 222 


73 . 20[ 

XXXIV: 

76-7S, 147 

7 - +7 

77 , 67 

8, 135 


30/31. 127 

XXIX: 

42/43. 9-8 

6/7. 228 


27-29/28-^0. 212 

XXXV; 

33/3+' 161 

Il/lO, 135,136 

38-39/39-4*- 1U 

29/32, 107 

46/47, 40 

3 Jh 9 - 36 

48/49. 4 ® 

40-41/41-43, £26 

65—66. T 32 



XXXVI; 

XXX; 

4—5/5-6. 139 

5/6, 88 

22-23/27-24. 136 

9/ 1*. 23 * 

71-73. 201 

<4-15/15-16, 188 


28/29* H 1 

XXX VII: 

29/30, 192 

13*15* 153 

46/47. 69 

34-35/35-36. 144 
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XXXVII:—fcntrfr 

60- 66/62-68. 113 

104 106. 225 

XXXVIII: 

31,'ai. hj 

+5-46. HJJ 

4 , 6 -+' 7 ,. SOT 

49 - 5 Q- 3 5* 

55-56, 150 

71 - 76 ^ 71 - 75 - 3 44 

XXXIX: 

4 - 3 - 

9/7, 200 

I 4/B 1-12. I93 

I«-lj/l4-I5. I93 

l8/|(>. 199 

23 . 123 . 136 

24/ J 3 - i 97 

33 / 34 . J70 

38/37. 69 

4^49/47-48. 
52/51, 22B 
60/59. f 43 

61- 61/60-61. 14.5 

64-65. 3+ 

XL: 

+- 5 - 15+ 

12. 130 

17, 165 

22-23/21-22. 242 

28/17. 142 
29/2.3. I 75 d 194 
30/29. 195 

36-37/34-35. 176 
37 / 35 - I S 3 , *55 
3® -40/36 -37. 233 
43 / 40 . m>6 
45-46/42-43. 176 

58/56. 146 

60/58. 23O 

62/60. 113 
73 - 76 / 71 - 76 , HS 
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3-4 h-s- 

49-50. 220 

XU I: 

17/18. 137 
26/17. <4* 
31/32-33- 

39-40/41-42. 148 

47/48. 121 

XL 1 II: 

21-23/31-44- 46 

45 “S 5 j' 4 &~SS- 160 

57 - 58 - 155 

XI. IV: 

15/16. 69 

43-45 *45 

XLV: 

4/5- 201 

I4/15, 239 

afi/l 9 - 

20/21. 2 06 
IS/lJ, 14 3 
23/24, 47 

30/51, 347 

XLVI: 
ii/is. 225 
14/15, 68„ 125 
1.4-15/15-16. 110 

19/ze, 53, 1 li 

so-a3/1 (-23. as 

25/26. 129 

XLVI I: 

1-3, i 06 
13/12. 1R7 

26/24, 12® 

jS-fjft. 49 

XL VIII: 

6 - 13 i 
1 o, £9 
12, 231 

26. 31 
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XJ.iX: 

7. 188 

9. In 

12, 243 

13, 54 , 65 

14-15, 1&9 


L: 

3-3' +7 

33 ->S’ 115 
2S/29. 165 

30-33/3i-34- m 

36/37. 12S 

38/39. 104 

LI: 

10-1+. 114, 133 

15 - 19 - “4 


I .IX: 

7. 66 
9. 83 
3 a, 2M3 
18, 70 

19 - l6i 

20. 107 

li. 197 


LX; 

8. 209 

LXI: 

z-3, 1S0 


LXII; 

5. 169 


Lllr 

9-16- 113 

LIII: 

i 9 -*I- '33 

1^-29/37-28. saa 

ai/ao. 107 

LIV: 

14-15, 136 

LVJ: 

40-43/41-44- Hi 

51-56, iiij, rj6 
6^-69/69-70. 10 e 


LVJ] r 
7. 79 
13-14, 181 

15/16. 162 

17/18- zzo 
lS/>9- 94 
19—20/20, 49 

26. 162 


LXI 1 I: 

T-5, t8i 

6 . 17S 

jo, 206 


LXIVi 
z. 106 
16. S3 

LXV: 

T. 167, 16S 
8. 148, [49 

LXVIt 

8 , 1 LI 

9 , U 4 , 179 

LX VI I: 

6, 112 

9- 135 

ro-i 1, 242 

10- <3 57 

29- '36 


LVIII: 

2. 217 

22. 60 


LXVIlli 

8-16. 115 

35, 107 
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Ilf. I 2?4 

* 9 - 33 . S+? 


LXfX: 

■p-io. 24b 

3 *>- 37 . 11+► 146 

48 51. 106 

LXX; 

33.-35, *ot 5 

LXX 1 : 

Z46 

2?-48/16-27, t&4 


LXXII: 


i-i. 

194 

14 -tjK 

^ 14 

34/23. 

ri4 

LXX 11 I 

* 

10-c 1. 

] 03 

LXXIV; 



44-4^43-47. 115 

LXXV: 

3 ~&- 

1 XXVT: 

32. 202 

LXVIII: 

3 I- 3 &- 113 

J.XXIX; 

37- 41. 150 

LXXX: 

1 -ie. 66 

33 - 37 - 59 

38- 42. 164 

LXXXH; 

13-16. 113, 164 

T.XXXi I [: 

1-3. 210 
7-1 z. 163 

KJ-IZ. 174 


I.XXXIV: 

13-14- 53 

iP“*S- 14+ 

LXXXVIJ: 

16-17. go- 

LXXX 1 X: 

ifi-ai /"17-3O. 66 

XC: 

13-17. 69 

xcii 

7-^. 163 

11 - 13 . 149 

XClI: 

5- 11. 151 

XCIII; 

6- i1. 67 


XCVI; 

6-7. 151 


XCVII 1 

: 

4i r 5- 

192 

7 -&. 

197 

XCIXr 

6-a. 

221 

C: 

6 - 8 . 

1124 

CIV: 

1-3. 

4 S 

CVII; 

t- 7 - 

fih 


C 1 X: 

i-6. 10; 
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f -b~A 
ib£ : , 64. 

: -[h-rn 

athtm, 96, 174, 244, 245 
i.thm, zi, £ 2 $, z$ 8 , SJy, 240, 243, 544 , 
245, 346, ±43 
Lrhm kablr, 245 
: -m~r 

ln.LirQ.Wah, 25 r 2 J, 6B, 75, 7B, St. 62, 

84. M 3 f 2 S i 
7 -m-±n 

ftndftohu, 163 
umirah, igi, 192 
utnmah mo a Jim ah, igo 
J -m-n 

Smfini, 394 
amirurti, Q] 

iirnaTii, 103, 11 1 

amarine, 189 


ilrtiann, job, 1R7, jfiS, 194, 22B 
im&n, 18, 71, 104, izo, 124, 136, 1.30, 
*33> 154. rfra fc i?i P 17 9> 

181, 1^4, 1-86, t-8?, 1SS, 189, 1 9®, 
n>S, 204, 208,216, 227,252 
R yLfminem,, 139 

nnrmiri, 36, 39, M , io6, 108, i09, 
1 zo, 162, 163, I79 f iSl, iEB, 
202 

muRminTn, (83, j&J 
mu'mmOJi, 189 
yy=lmiiii, 195 
*-w-b 

iiwib, ill 

J -y-i 
ayah, 122 
Aylt, izzp 124 
b—’-a 

37 1 38 


1 This. imJea ]i$-t& * 1 ] Arabic word* that are iialicisefid in the test. The Arabic 
words in; listed Linnet their respective: roots which are ai-ranged in the older of the 
Arabic alphabet. The sub-classification of derivative forms bom each root is, 
however, hated in the order of the English alphabet. 
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b-kh-1 
bttktiii, 8l 
bukhtlu, 81 

bukhl, Ho, $i, 9 }, 226 

yabkhsiflna, Si 
b-r-r 

kbtir, 1 13 , 1&4 

barr, iijj. 152, 162, 163, 164, 209 
birr, 37, 207, soy, jfj 
lahatTCL, 209 
W-* 
ban 1 , 59 
tubarra : « f 5.6 
tabaTTa : a Atidihu, bo 
fabami 1 ', 56, bo 
b“f-r 

b&tar. [ 4 -'i 148 

ba(itai, j 49 

b-t-1 

biiii!, 97, nj 9 , to* 

h-(V -4 

bagh&, 14b, 147, 148, XII 
bnghatj a 11 
bagbaw, 14 b 
baghE, 147, 238 
b^hy, 134 
y?b[fbuiri, 148 
b-l-^h 

[nutialaaliaif, 92, gb 

b-l-y 

EiiiLTyah, 227 
b-w-b 

cnuba.'h, 21 
b—w-r 
bflr, 231 
t-w-b 

[Jjbfj, 111 
iLlWbslL, 110 
ta«batan mnsiiban, m 
M«wibi 1« 1. 

tufetu, 1 TO 

tabu, 111 
yatubu, 110 
j-b-r 

jabbSf, 151, 152, 176 
jnd A 

jndalj t5S 

2,66 


«kthar shay 2 jadaJan. iSS 
jaJulu, t^4 
yigadilu, 154 
yujfidilpitvaj 146, 155 

j-r-m 

nlladhliiBi ajraTTiy., *47 
j«mi„ 547 ;. 148 
mujrirti, 107, 247 
mLurLmi", 247 
miljriuilTl, 107, 247 
ffiLiymnOn, 137, 248 
-z J 

/■aii'mii, 102 
)a?a c , 102 
Hi-b 

jon&b, 215, S+o. 24 ® 

j-TL-f 

janaf, 244 

jutui, 9B 
ma.inun, 98 
j—k-d 
jiMd, 158 

-h-1 

jsKil, l*. 13 , 34. 3 - 5 - 41 . 

jabiia, 33 

jabili, g S, 47 , 4&, 5 *, *7, 7=.. 75, A 77, 
81 , 84,85 

jihili.., 33, 3 Jr 34, 35 
jihiliva, It3 

jlhillyih, 19 , a a, 28, 29, 30, 31, 46,4S, 

49 , 5 *, 5 *, 5<h 5 ^, & 4 , ^ 5 , * 7 . 6S, 

73 , 74 , 75 i 76, 7 *b 79 , &?, Si N 

B + 

bamiyai, nl-jUiillyah,, gij, jy,, 70- 
jibiliitf, 34, <49 
jaW, 27, iS, ja, 34, 35 
t ajba] u ru, Sir 34 
yfOhalflna > 33 
j-'T’Z 
ji 3 !®, ii 

VH> 

hijab, ia8 

b-d-d 

budSd ASlij-h, 167 
yaia'sdda budadalm, 1*7 
h-r-j 

h*i*j, 448., 241? 
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ij-j-iii 

^aram, 21 , tOI, 173, ? 3 b, 537 , 31®, 
ij?> * 4 ®. * 4 i, 243 , 24 5 1 249 

katIOr:ia r - 7 . 1 . 8 , 239 
brnrairmS, iig 
butriin*, 238 
yu^arrimj, sjfi 
b-s-b 
kuiali, fij 
b=a-=n 
ahsun, 223 

ahisna. 2x3, 2x4, *4* 
iibsann c BJna]pn, 224 

alisdiiu, 224 

ahsin, 617, 147 
biSHTU 307 , **U *» 

Esasanah, 38, 222, 223, 2x4, 226, 

349 

Jlf.sa-r,ntp 771| 

ib^n. 147, 305, 224, 22 22b, 234 

mubiitv 224, 225 
(riutatintn. 80, 224, 225, 242 
b-^-r 
nub^Cr, 21 
b-f-f 

hubj al-Foruj, 109 
h--q-q 

bnq^j 97^ 98, 100, io6., 

141 

bi-pbajT bftqq. I *>5 

h;iqL|an, 1M5 

h-k~m 

x«? 

H-f 

buli 5 f P ie^ 

K-l-l 

hnUb 1O1, 17J, 315 , il&, 237, 2 3 ^- 
339, 240, 249 

hill, ai9 
iabill'x, 240 
Mbitkj 535 , al8 
y Libib'j., zj& 

12 ahi]]i.L, 313 

h-l^m 

bitm, 38,. 31, 12,14, 6y n 84, 143 . 18&, 
a 24 . 2*5 
3 i-m—a 

hamasoh, 27 


h-n-f 

ihaibiF, ty-i, igx 

]j LLt J 11 ti \ I92 

kh“b-t 
ikhbsib 71 
rtiufchljKil, 71 
Ithb-th 

khflbsTb, 235, 236 
Jfbahfl'icb, 2i;ft 
kbabilh^t, 2 3 b 
khiibithln, 236 
kh^C-r 
khitr, 9b 
khatcar, 96 

k-[-m 

kbatnin?, nS 
k t-n 

ypkhtanuna, 9 S 
kh-r-j 
khiiriji, 

Jiburu j 'an a[-i 5 ' 4 i» 157 
kb-"!-?. 

ktunrat, 114, 13 3 
khatcis-Qfi, r 14, 153 
yakhtLi^Ciiia^ 132, 341 
Lh—sh- 1, 

kbasbi^j 7 1 , 1 09 
kh-nh-y 

khahhiya, tc/j, 197, fu8 
khs^byah. 196, 197, 198, 199 
tokhshi, 198 
yakhsM, 194, J97 
yakbsha^na, 196, 197 
kb-f-m 
kba^im, ess 
kh-t- 3 
kbil|.' r 24b 
kbfiti 1 , 24b 

kha^pab. 38, 243. * 43 . 2 +b, 547 
khiitE’irt, 38, 243, 247 
khSii'iln, 246 
kb-W 
kbalada, 47 
kbultud, 47, 48, 50., G2 
iiiukbJ.d, 48, 50 
kb-]^a 

aklilaya, 
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aUbhfrid, m 
ldia]?¥ a IQ3 
kha3sl?sh, 193 
inukhlif, I?*- i93 
mukhli^iu laliti al-Jiti, 192 
kh }-k 
khajE, 56 
khw-f 

akfolEu, 199 
kbikn, 1150, iyij 
kkifij, I ■ ; ■:> 
khxwf, 19 b, 198, 199 

kJ"j",wfi! Cl, 199 
lthewwafa, 19H 
khifah, E9& 
iraikhawwifii, 099 
takhiif, 198 
takhafii, 199 
lalchwif, 198, lyg, 2ai 
yaklrifu, E9B 
alladhina, yaktiajiin, 199 
y ukba '*-■ w ifu , 199 
kh-w-n 

kiia 7 Ei>, 94, 95, 9b 
Esha’irsln, 94, •s c : 
khiina, 93 
khawwdn, 95, 96 
khiyanBh, 9s, 92, 9+, 9S* 97 
Jch-y^r 

abhyar, 120 

klWyr, 4', jSj 39 ?6i, ilj, 21 b, 

217. 218, 219* 2ZQ, 221, 22*, 

«3 

khaytit, 205, 219 
d-n-a 

joS 

d -h-r 
dahr, 47 
d-w*-n 
dfvi'in, 49 
(Sh-k-r 

lI kills ir AII;lK, I IO 
dhLki, 193, li>4 
(LtiLkra, 128 
db-n-b 

dhanb, *e, 22, 24j 3^ 227, 228, 2-42, 
143, 24b, 247, 249 
dhunSb, 207,. asSj. 242* 243, 247 
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r-j^s 

rijs, 240, 241, 349 
r-h-rn 
ircum, 19 
mkjm, 19, 110 
rahmah, 19, 419, 4*0, aab 
r-ah-d 

rftahid, xg 4 , 195 
rashad, 194, 195 
rjihndr., 194 
rashld, E^4 
mshd, 194, 193 
r-’k^b 

Enurtakib kH-blrah, 157 

1— k—n 
atkln, 109 

r~h-b 

irkabti, 200 
rBhknh, 2 cjo 
rttfiib, 1 57, zoo 
n*hib«, sy9i *°o 
r-y-h 

irtabtum, 181 
■mijTtaEj, T jfi 
r-y-ii 
rinfl, 128 

2— Jt-y 

iskSt, 78, 113 

r-n , ^m 

Eaiiim, 57, 115 
i--y-eh 

ILUElftk, i^ll 

srsjgha, 137 
aay^b, 137. ' 38 , 140 
5-3-'ll 

SiijlA, 363 

5—b-t 

iikkiiluiiii lil-SUb*, -■ 3 i) 
suLut, 239 
s-kh-r 

wEisthara, 553 
ittakhHdha HjkhrJyan, 153 
ittikhadKnjTnShktn aikhriysm, 153 
sakbEra, 153 
yaskhcu D:ia, 153 
ysatnskhirumij 153 
s-r-r 

aarrii 3 , 3® 


a-r-f 

Mifl/n, 174, I? & , 277 

83, 156, 174, 175, 17b, i77p 186 

muwif, 15b, 1 74 , i? 5 * 177 , 105 

muariftln, 177 
tusrifu, 374 
yutriffl, 83 
s-f-h 
sfl-fuh, Si 
i-l-m 

aslams, i 13, 189, 191* <95 
aalamruiL, 189 
ashram, 189,190 
aslim, 190 

Islam, cR, 70, S03,189, 190, 191, 193 S 

^95 

nHslarii c ata jil'baqiqah, [90 
Lihjji; 3tLr l a. aJ-din 'inda Allah al- 
iallm, 190 
isJara-irtiTm, <93 

rnuslii]], *b, 7 Q, <07, 10&1. mg t i^3, 
320, 189, 190, 191 
miilsimEtip ioj, 107, 1 iG, J93 
nutliMan, ns, 190,191 r i?s 

s-n—(i 

ttmnCm, 20 
sumiab, 83 

B-h.-r 

aihjr, 9& 
g-w^ 1 

jsn 3 B, *29, 2*& 
aad'Q, 230 

2^0,, 233. 
iH'a aabilati, 234 
saw 3 , 230, 231* 236 
dVLTat al'SiW 3 , 231 
bn^ 3- saw 7 , 230 
matar al-taw 3 , 231 
<ia»m Saw', 230, *36 
rajul iJ-bjw', 230 
rpjyj saw 3 , 23b 
zann al-aaw\ 231 
sjyyi 3 , aoG, a97i < 

al-raakf al-sayyi 3 , 226 
sayyi^ah, 38, 39, 20b, 207, 223, 224, 
3.2b, it-jy s-iS, ez 9 s 243, 247,249 
aayyr’it, 343, 224, 228, 429, 432, 23+, 
=43 
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sayyi^uhn, 229 

SriT, 207, 221, 227, 230, zji, £) 3 , 
233 

sii- al^ir, 232 
ad* ‘sfiuil ihj, 1.33 
pnrt al-suD*, 231 
mu-'-L 1 , 229, 230 
*h-j-' 

sEiaj^ah, 103 
Hh-b-h 
shahjj, S3 
akibk, 83 

shubb, -63 

ihi-r 

sbai-f,. 4 <, 39, 213,217,220,221, 223, 
231 
sk-T- 1 
shaib 413 

Lh-f^k 

mushiili, 130, i3t,'rja, 153, tgi, 
J45 

inuakiikfn, £91, 192, 194 
jivjamikun, 16a, 241 
shirk, 39, 130, 131, 134, 136, 139, 
141, 145, i$3t ife, 171, 172, JQ2, 

SOB, 349, 44 J, *45 

shitk-Jenfr, 1 53 

sbiuak3 J , 130,132 
ttiaiinku, 439 
tiifihnkcina, 145, 401 
uahrika, 176 
yuabrik, 133 
ah- r -b 

shu'^biyab, 63? ^4 

ah-f- q 

nroshfiqwii, <37 
mnahbqCuia, 156 
ah-lt-r 

uUemvL, 1 ie, 2&fi 

aahkmu, 200 

mashkbr, 3 94 

iJinkaja, 200 

shafcjiTtuiTi, *q6 

sMkir*, £fi, 34, 12 r, 192, 204 

sliakitLiL, 201 

Stiukl. IIO, 121, 124, E95, 200, 201, 

*0* 

tHibkuJ D , 200 
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tnshJkurunn, aci 
W j-UiEiltUrij IT. 122 
y AwVJr rrf &na, zc>i 

$h-k-k 

sbalkk, J jO 

ah- h.-3 
shahwah, -a 

sb..ab;lwat h 14a 

4-b-jr 

iib-ir, 103, 104 
isbir nafsaka 3 [□+ 

L^birD, t-aj 

4 nb 3 ra„ 104 

ttbunf, ioa 

$abart, 103 

Tahir, 109 

^abitiTi, Id4 

^abr, ici, u>a^ goj, 104, iag 

ya^bir, 124 

muE^add i« |, i o!) 

Baiiaqa, fig, 9] 

?adaqti 3 gg 

aUadhtaa sadiqii, 37, 20S 
wddJq, fig, g 3 , g 3 ? 94 - 
diddiqabj, 93 
Tiddiqfln, 94 

yfidiq, 8 g, <>a 3 gs 3 gi P 94, 93, iog, 
ifig 

Tfldq, 89 

i?idq, 37 > 9 ^, bi> 93 , 94 . 97 , * 99 , 

i 3 r 

9-'-l-k 

AB' : B.|Tli h 36 

Su'lflik, 56, 57 

4-gh-r 

aafjhMt,, nB, 2+3 

H~b 

as]Rih,iL, 215 , 433 

wJihun, 3 65 

5, 204, 205j 2 ij 6 j 207, 2 l 6 , 21 S, 

229,232,236,349 

■nanal jilih, 40 b, 207 
al-'amaL al-^diih, 236 
“ATTiiJa s-lbfe, 229 
fln,in>ah n 22 $ 

T&IihSt, 165, 187,. 204, 205, 206, 207, 
2-38, 219, 224, 229, 230 


Alladhj'n* amaim via.. f afrjiEfl d.|-$ 3 .l L- 

]'lLt 5 ., 20-4 

4l.1ibin, 203, anb 
yd$liE.LU, 2 J 3 
yu?ii^ilna 3 173 
ij-w-m 
aa^jiTij 109 
^-r-r 

ds-mr, 331 
Jarta’ 1 , 37, 38, 220 
diraran, 214 
d-r-^ 

71, 72, |2& 

V>'i 1 h| JtiTJ'a.' (IN-H, 72 

4 -w 

a^iitll, J39 
alalia, 137,. 14.1 
aiiallu, 133, 138, 140 
4atol, 133., 134, 135, 136., 137, 138, 
139 , 193 

dallEab, EJ3, 13+, ijfi, 3 $2 
dalaleu, 139 
dM, 107, 137 
daJla, 133, 134, 137 
Jail a, 135 , 14a 
dallun. 136 
tUUuna, r.i7 
yadillu, .34 

yutfML, ijB 
yu^ilEd, 141 
t-b-’ : 

lalja'a, 12 B 

t*sba, 149, iflf, 15* 

Uylfti, 113 
taehir,. 113. 150 
[afthivi, [49 
(ugban, 149 

tujhyan, 149, ij<f, 182,199 

iji 

rafFafa, 210 
mu^ESfin, nu 
t-m-" 

|a.Tfla c irti, 399 
t-h-r 

tahir, 24T 
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tii'ah, ii6 

-y-b 

tayyib, 235, 236, 239 
al-balini al-pyyEh, 235 
bal&d (ayvib, 235 
massaktci fiiyyiEjiih, 235 
till (ayyibah, 235 
tayyibat, 235, 236, 239 
tayyihiu, 23,5, 236 

bun, 43, 248 
li tLiiflumona, 1O7 
yazlini, i6j 
ya-jHimin, 172 
yu^UmuniL, 165,239 
^alurrui, 146, iM 

falamu, 141, 173, 172, 223, 22$, 242 
alladtilna KikiuQ, 169, 227 
2a]im, i&, Mi 3 , 5 , 4 &i 4 t, * 13 , 3 37 , 
139, i;6, 164, 165, 16&, 167, iG&j 
169, 170, 17 1, 172, 174, 176, n)6 
psUinniTrti, 25, 3J, 139, 141, 171, ig6, 
24G, 247 

^abmdn, 41,137,167, 375,171, aog 
^]!fltti, i 8 3 165 

ipblm, jit 

^dlimu, 168 

pulm, 18,1 Jb, 139, 147, 15$, 164, [65, 
ibb, 167, ibfi, 169, 170, 171, t7i, 
1 ? 3 p 17 +,* 9 , 5 ^ 7 , 339 ,242 
ful:u al-nafs, £ 66, 167, 233, 242 
Kidman, rfiy 
p-n-n 

4amn p t 32 ? IJJ,. 141 
sarmin, 231 
=-b^l 
abd. 6$ 

*—t—I 

^utul, ns 

'-t-Z 

f nta, 146, 148, 149 
^Ataw, 149 
%tac, 1 49 
lLLiIWhIj, 148 

'"d-d 

gin 21s, li 1, 434 
(‘dllH, 230 
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ta dilTj, 2 eo, 211 

c -d'i 

'aJfcrtA, I73 

■■adw, T47 

i r tadA n 172, 173, 174 

btadaw, 173 
i'tHtlayni, 17a 
i'tints."', 156, 574 

mu'tadi, 115:, 156,163, 172, 174 
mu'tudm, r 72 , 17.I 
ta^dQ^ 17s, 173 
'udiviii, 239 
ya'Mlianu, 173 
ya-taddna, 174., 217 
f -dh-b 

"adhab, 134, ij; 

,? -r-f 

Tria'ruf, 2*5, aij, 33 4, 2 <5, 2I &, ^7t 
231 

ma^riifaTi, 215 
'Ljrf, 23 6 
''■- 2-2 
■Hs^ah, 70 
r -a-b 

'a^aldyah, 56, 39 

rib "»¥iUh, iJ5 

'^-4 

t b^, 137, 174 
r a^w, 174, 217 
^awyta, 147 

^51, 114, iji 

'^yan, ifiB 
tcta'^jyah, 227 
mfl"a?i, 216, 221 3 - 
^-b 

■"aqubtdi, 69 

E ttm, aS, 133, 133, « 4 * 

sasikbCin fl fVdm. 138 

M -4 

‘all, J 44 , J 4 S, * 4 ^ 

‘uEuw, 144 
"uIlL'iVU^:, [44 
TilH 

'arnal, 20G 

"“■m-h 

'actipha, 13$, 130 
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'amLhfl, 13.8 
ya'miitiuria, 138 
‘“^“b 

li'nyb fI ™i¥ 4 ibjhr h 57 

ghr-d-r 

L'hii'j'ju r, 96 
gh-r-rn 

maghram, 79 
gh-sh-£ 

gbiahawah, :jlS 
gU—i-r 

gbafQr, 19, no 
mag blush, 134 
gh-i-l 

ghafilun, ijS, 139 

p r Vi.ifliihLp n!i, i 39, 140 

gh-n-y 
ghani, iji 

iatfljthrui, :20, jjo, i^a 
iRtighnl^ 73 
gh w & 
ghiwi. 137 
117 

ghaivtn, 137 
gbswiya., 1 17 
ghayy> 

f-j-r 

fajani, 163 
fajarah, 1*+ 

fljir, 113, 156, 162, 163, 164 
«i-?eliit kbalfn kull Urr Wfi-fijir min 
al-mu’mintn jflr'tsah, 163 
fajr, 15$, 162 
fujjif, J13, 163, 1*4 
fujux, 156, 162, i6j, a (4 
jaljura, 1&3 
yafjum Jimamiihu, 16} 
f-h-ih 

fibisbaEi, 32, 173, 2,12, 333, 234, 242, 
i 49 

fehisha, 233 
fa!?ahfl\ zi 7, in, 2)4 
fam-nhiab, 238 

f-^-b ' 

fdTiba, 147 
La 147 

tafrah, 14“ 

Lafrihuna, 145 


f -f-i 

farrSr, 85 

f-t-q 

yafraqflfia' faraq, 56 
f-r -4 
fatf, 230 

j?tara, 40. 229, 245 

iftirV, 99, 1®, xox r 169, 170, 22.fi, 

t) 3 , 

rmifiatTn, no, 428 
iftixfl 5 al-kadhib, r^ t 245, 248 
iftirS 3 e a]i Al^h al-kadhib, 131 
muftati, ico, loj 
nuiftarin,, coo 
muftaribij 101 
f-s-d 

ulkada. ail, 212 
nfsadu, 146 

fa-siii, 1:47, 175, 2)1,211, 249 
mu I 'aid. 182, 2 12 
mufsidsn, si 3, 213 
mritaldurt, 2 1 2 
tuiFsida, 2i 1 
yufiidii, 2)i 
yuti.idfjnn, 173;, 212 
f-S-q 

fasaqa, 161 

aJJadhltta fasaqR, 162 

fisiq, jq, 41, 356, *57, 15S, 159, 

178, 188, zx6 h 236, 243 

fayjqiEk, 236 

fasiq&n, 41, 118, 160,161 ,162 
fiaq, 136, JJ7, 158, 159, 16&, 16a, 
16a, 172, T7-8. 179, 240 
fusCiq, 112, 156, 161, iSB 

tafsunijria, 113 

M-i 

tsdL, I18, 219 
f-q-h 
fiqh, 36 

iil-liqb ibakbaf, 163,, 164 
q- t-f 
QHT, Si 
qatOr, 83 
yaqturt), S3 
q-3~t 

iiqsa'r, 2 to 

Iiqijiu, 211 


q-a—J— amtd. 

irtuqattJitj ^ an 

qfeit, 113, i<>! 

qfei^gi), 113, 114, 191, 195 

q’S', 209, 210, 211 

tuqsitu, 20y, in 

q-^s—ii 

qsaat qulubuhwn, 127, 136 

qagjyatl, [27 

q-f-l 

nq-friI, a^S 
cj-w-in 

qa'imah, 205 
qayyiin, lya 
qayyimab., 192 
k-b-r 

kaba'ir, 218, 229, 243 
kibt, 145, I 4 & 

istakbara, 39, 40, 72, 120, 144, 146, 
M&i 149 

ixEakliarU, [4a, 144 
tRiakhareum, 247 

IsCakbarQ, 143, 143, 144, 148, 242, 
247 

istikbat, 113, 149, 226, 24a, 247 
muscakbir, 113 
Ejiustaftbii^Ei, j fi a 

muiakabbii, 113, 142, 145, 132, 
176 

tuk+ibbara, t+S, I4& 
takabbanZl, 146 
ttiktibbur, 145 
y j:;l;ikL:'Lrij.rL,i, 113, 144 
yatfikabbanTana, 345 

k-dii-b 

kndbabu, 1+5 

Icadbdab, 126, :33, 17^, 176, tqji 
kadhdhabit, too, 247 

kadhdb, 40, Sy, 91, 94, 99, xoo, 101, 

US 

kailbib, 175 

kadiLibln, 181 

muk^dbdbib, IIS, 174 

mukadJidhibin, 103, 1 is, 136, 174 

miLkiLdhdbibMrip 112 

lastdbJb, 99, ico, mi, 103, )i±, 

130, 136, T49, 1*3, 169, 174, 212, 
230, 242, 247 
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tiikadJidbibiloa, its 
k-r-m 

fikrai::, 53, 6j 

karam, 48, 7® 

ksrim, SI, S), S4, 7® 1 , 22* 

k-Hi 

truikaib, 21 
H-r 

tkfuxi, 176 

Likium, 200 

kafara, }6, e 24, 163, i-BS, 200 
kiifurdta, 1*4 
tafartum, iyo, 200 
kafurt, 166, 152 , 12 S, 126, 130, 13.5, 
117 , 154 , IS®, i& 9 r i 7 i> i®i s 188, 
212, 22.s, 242, 34S, 247 
flUadhlna kntbnTi, no 
kafTar, ioJ, i 23 , S64 
kaffara, 228 
ks,tiir r ssB 

kafir, 14 , 25,26,14,15. 36, 19, 40, 41 , 

47, 49 . 66, 72, 77, 7®, Si, Ss, S*, 

QO, 94, 10*, HJ, 120, X2J, .126, T27, 
J 23 p 13 1, 132, xj7, 138^ 159, 163, 
164, i6(jj 174,1 176, i79f iS?p xS6j 
196, 22s, ^30,24s, 246 

IcSbr-mushiik, 132 
kiibrin . 41, ip6, 142, 196 
kMjiaia, 

kifirun, 41, 126,. 142, 17 x, 209 
kiifiir, 96, 123 , 123 
ku.IL k]’ii[l;Lr J kafur, c r h 
kuLL Uhaw win kafar, 9* 
kuEiidT, 114, a 26, )?9 
bufbr, IS5 

kufr, y, ar, 22, 36, 66, 72, 95, 101, 
107., i i2 r 114, nj, 119, 120, ill, 
5 22, 124, n$ r 126, 128, 130, 131, 
132, 13 J, I 3 S, 136, 139 , * 4 j2 , 145 , 
1 + 8 , i 4 <), na, 15* iS +5 xs 7 p 
i.5#p 15-9, 1*1, 1*4, 169, 170, 17 [, 
174, 176, 179, 180, 181, 18a, 1B4, 
1S7, iBS, 194, 195^ 196, 2d, ftti, 
±16, SSI, 237, 32 $, 229, 2-33, 238, 
i)^i 242 , 24 S, 246, 247, -249, 252 
IcuFf a]-riif&q, »So 
irmtannairid fi aJ-tut>, 39, 
kutrar.j 124 
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t;_ik furu., S.O& 

[akIUrunii, 124, i z$, iSS 
>nl(ifur h b^>s: 
yakf u rna., 134 
ydduim ii]- r asK*r, 124 
ynkfumu fll-ifcaM 124 
yaMuma hi-All&h, 124 
yakruru, 122, ij8 
yAjffuruilu, 174. 
k-ai-d 

JtnntiJ, C2.1, 3±4 
k-n-tt 

".i !tl l I'i I'm hi _ 128 

m-j-d 

majd, Gas 

fcL-h-rt. 

mihn&h., aa? 
m-r-Jj 

turn rah fin a, 14 =; 

m-iH 

J j'I:fl J L‘; i;t, I 82 

TO-^-r 

rai^ar a[-5aw', 231 
umtlrut, 231 
ra-iH 
maqt, 234 
m -n- f 

mafinJ 1 , 11:5 

ywiTHfunu, 137 
m-w-1 

imwt], a 16 
mil, 217, 21 £ 
m->—1 
iVitfyl, 2 11 

ta tamilG ku.il tj-mayl p 211 
fi-j-K 

rtajas, 241 

n-d-b 

[[LUJldtib, 20 

n-2'-t i L 
nnsilij %y 
n- ,; -m 

fiL'mah, 124 

n-f-q 

muiwfiq, 91, §5? JT4, 1 79 J I ^° a 

tSi a . i£2j iKjj 216 
ittLmjiliqitj 1&1 


fjiunibqtii, e 14, 179 
munpfLqtm, 1&1, ]£j, z 1 £ 
nadaqu, t Flo 

nifiq, 95, 149, 158, 359, tbo, 17^ 
i?fl a iSo, fSij i£a p 183,248 
rt-q-m 

dli"] LtitiCfirei, ftg 
n-k-r 

■nuiikar, 205, 212, a33, 214, 215, 216, 
* 17,334 
mukr, 21O 
n--k—f 

ktiULkatVi, 146 
istunkiibif ,X43 

ti-vi-b 

a:jab a, in 
muulb, he 
W-i 
abdi, 195 

P37 

Iiadsyta* 138 
huda, 33,4, 143, igj h 194 
iljLada, 134, 1Q3 
ihtldfl 1 , 133, 137, 193 
muhl»d:, [07, 13$, >62 
muMn, 134 , 139, 194 
yalidij 13& 
ynhdi, 141. 3 94 , 
ti-z-’ 

huzu 1 , 114 

ittaldiadba ItLuu^au, 152, 353 
ktahia'a. i^z, 153 
iiLlljifL', JUO 

muatahzi 1 ', xb + 
nnujtaliil’in, 133 
■usExjh^L'a, 153. 
yasEahaiTJrta, too, 153 
h-2-jn 

hazEtnah, 231 
h-m-z 
funnruSj., 135 
h-w-d 

ahwl 5 „ ijy, 140, 141 
alii al-ahwi'j. 140 
hawa, 139, 140, 141 , *4* 
h-y-l 

hpyOK, cc 
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w--j-b 
wijib, 2b 
w-j-l 
wjijilu. 71. 
w-lj-d 

tfwbid, tjs 
w- c -d 
mild, 201 
w-f-a 

wnfa 1 , 87, 85 p 91 

vraii, 91 

w-q-s 
■K1 *p 53 , ^5 

itEuqi, (3*, 1 sj, igg, aa& 
ittaqaw, 145, 193, rgti 
Ettaqi, 60 
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ittaqu, iijj, 199 

muttaqlj £6, io&, 137, ig6 r 224, 
235 

miinaqfri, 903, jo6, 137, 150, 196, 
fti4, 235 

imittaqGn, 37, igO, 20E 

taqi, 54, 152, 2bg 

raqwfi, 18,37,53, 54, 70,7: , 103., xc^, 
i«y H 5 , 150, i* 3 , iP.Si 197, 
3 99, abb, 2 - 30 J a) a, 224 

Lm[ LfLL| m]:j, 209 

yatlaqi, 197, 224 
w-k-1 

tawakkul, 70, 7* 

J-s-r 

maysir, 161 h 240, 245 
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AitOn, 144, 138 
■■Abbasi period,, 63 
Abd., 190 
'Abid, 5 ! 

-Abid b. sl-Abras, *?► 49« 57. 7a 
abomination, 161 r 17j r 234 
Abraham,. ho, 9^, gi, 93, 94? iJif 1 , 3 -j^, 
162, >68, 189, 1 go, 1 q2 > 193.^233 
absolute r obedient, 3?J?; Iwat, 38 
Aba Babr, 91, 92, g4 
,Ail'd, Hanlfsh, 163 
Abu ]*hl, 38 
Aba Qaya, 60 
AbC. Sa r d, 61 
Abu T-iltbj fij 

AbO- TammUm, $% 140, 214, 216, 
^37 

Abyssinia, 60 

‘Ad, 35, 1 01 

AJiuii, 64, 137, 161, 1-67 
ape of ijtnvraure, 16, 48, See alio 
Jidhiliyilh 
'All, 30, 61 
‘All b, Ah I T&Libj 75 


Allah, 30, 31, 33, 34, 5 H > ^ $6- 

fifi, 57, gg, a 51 j kiavrill, 7a 
AllSt, 133 

aknighLioess of God, T34 
slrasslving, 37, 78, 79, 109, 151, ijg, 
193, 205, 2oO, 2041, 209, 216-, 319, ±26 
Amali (Sharif al-Murtsds), ho, 208 
'Amr b, ( L'bsyd, 60 
nutesiors, 467 47 j 63 
Andrae, Top, 5.4 
angels, 127, 133, 144, 161 
Aus&t, 49, &t 
‘Antarah, 140, 147, 236 
anthropology, cultural, 4 
^ntvJf- al-TiMtf! 

(al-Baydiwl), 38 
apostasy, 168 

apostle, 33, 66, 93, 103, 114, iso, iir, 
126, ufl, 130, 135 j 136, 143, 146, 

146, 149, iSJ, ■<54- <5®- <5?p ite- 

163, 36c, 367, 169, 176, [79, 1 Sr, 

iSiij 187, i&S, 197 1 207, 209, 2,16, 

Aptmtle of God, S3, 87, gs, is6 


Apostle, ^a]j],ij 142 
Apostolic Tradition, S? 

Arabia, Htdeflt, 55, 130 
Arable,. 14b 

An AtfAk-Ewilith Lexitan fLitw), g6 
Arabs, 97, 106; city-dwellera, 107; 
nomadic, 107; pagan, 31, 33, 35, 43, 
46, 6 r , 43, 76, 77, See aha pre- 
IslAttlk 

Arbcrry, A. J., 35 

art$4, ^ 

Aristotle, 5 

Arnold, Aug, {cd.), 30, 5* 
arrogance, 143, 145* 146, t4^j 151, t j2; 

of heathendom, jji of IdLfirftj 132 
al-A'sliii, 48, 53 
wd-Aslrari, 14& 

c Asmi b, Mjurwan, 58 
associates of God, 130 
association, 130, 132, rib. 171 
dtrjTYiJuia, 3,1, fig 
Austin, G- A., 12 
=Awf, 38 

Awa and Khuxioi, 29, fro 
A2ar, 13& 

bad, 19, sc, 38, 105, 175, ai$, *49i 
COndutt, 163, 164 
Badf, 91 ; battle of, 38 
iiamCi c Amr Tribe, 3 3 3 
Band Heshiro, 59 
I last ilk JudhEniab, jo 
ftanCi Salamah, So 
al-Dayflnwf, 33, 38, 39, 7a, 80, gf>, 

<3ii i+ 5 p < 4®P "49 , ij 7 p 

173, 213, 21 S, 2I6, 237, 238 , 243, 246 
a-bBayySdl, Kamil aKDirt Ahmad, 33.7 
Bedouin, 107, 108, t8j, i&g, 231; 
pfLgnu, 47 

belief, 3,3, 71, 104, it>5 h 107, 119, 120, 
124, 12b, 1 33, 143- *54. *6f, 

171, 1K0, 164,. 185, 187, 188, 189, 

19 a, tyk <9^ so 4- *16, i+5 
believer, 94, 105, 106, 108, no, 114, 

120, izt, i6r, 162, ibj, 179, 1S4, 

185, t86, 187, l88, 189, i<)$ t 

199, »6, 3$8, 310, It;, 219; de¬ 

finition uF true, 18;; Quranic de¬ 
finition of, 1 95 
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believera, in,, i39 f 135,. i49 f 15^ i59 t 
1 ha, 165,3.68, ibg, i8j, 228,23i N 234, 
339 

benevolence, 203; of God, 201 [ social 
Side of pious, 70; spiritual aspect of 
pious, 70 
Benjamin, 134 
Bergson, Henri, to 
betrayal, 9,5 
EibSc, 127 

blnod: feuds, Z9; hmship, 5^, 5!-, fii, 
86: vengeance, 68 
Boolt, 107- of God,<ii 
‘Bock of Songs’, 4;, 81 
bounds of God, 167, ifiS, 173 
bounty, 219; of Gnd h 218 
bs^very, 27, 75- S3 _ 
bnrtlierhuud, jgj pric»ap]e njf, 6s 
B»wn, Hoger, 12, 14 
Brunner, J, 12 
aKBtifch&ri, 124., sgo 
al-Bustanl, 30, S3, 231, 341 
calf, 100, 171, 173 
Cttluinny, 244 
carelessness, 138 

categoriesT of acts f 20-21; legal, 249; 
lingmsiio, 30 

Chapter of Joseph, 138, 166 
ebanty, 77, 226 

chpstisrment, 134? 135, <4.1, 188, 199, 
son, 212 

ebildrenr of Adam, 174; of Israel, £47, 

17 ■, •'74 

Chinese Confucianism, 5 
chivalry, 76 
Christianity, 131 
eikannesa, ritual, 236, 237 
Cohon, Morris R„ 4 
companions t of God, 130; of Hell, 107, 
113, it3; of Paradise, 107, ic8 h 110; 
of the Liefr, 69 ; of the [tight, 69 
concept, 9, kb, i z 
conjecture, 132, 333 
DonnoCitLvc Rj'stcm, 12 
oontentiousness, 154 
oymteslua] tiofinition, j7 
<»titmetvc«, kckuuS, 309 
corruption, 146, 147, i6e r 175 
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courage, 27, 75, 8j, .(04, iS*l in 
jLhilTyah, B6 

covenant, 88, 89-, 90,9 a. yj, 96, 97, 109, 
12.7, 160; of Cod, 205; Semitic eon- 
ception of, 88 

tuvt Luuhh^kk, 8 j 
cowardice, 84. 
crentor, a 05, rap, 1*9, 151 
eurae of God, T71 
Daita, D. M., to 

daughters; of God, 1305 of Allah, 153 
David, tori 

Day of' judgment, 53, 54, 64, 90, 103, 
for,), nr, 113, in, 115, iai, 115, 113, 
136, 148, 153, 163, a ^4, 165, 167, 189, 
J74, iSa, 187, 221* 2+7‘ fear of, 54;. 
Lord of, 1 10 
Day of Ror-fcoittng., E44 
Day of RHatteclion, 82, 145, 154, 1-63, 
ifi-1 , a rjb, 222, 227 
dtiy of Ubud, 6 e 
Dejittilim (RoMtttQTl), 2 + 
deluge, 205 
dernuns, 112 
destruction, sj E 
dcvLHtLon, 163 
devil, 96 

Dirk b- al-Khn tf-ab, 84 

disbelief, 22, 36, 95, its, r2+, 123,. 126, 
rja, 137, ^54, tyr, ifo, 24.15 
disbeliever, 41, 114, 126, 127, 140, 159, 
a 79 , ^6 
dishonesty, 229 
disloyalty, ifio 
disobedience, 227 
divorce, 239, 240, 248 
Dkcdrt (Lyall cd.), 47, 49, 57, 72 
TH^dri (Seiigsnhn ed-)i 9 & 

Dim'd h (-Abd id-Ea^flf, ed.) f 140, 147, 
23* 

doubt, 1J7, 176 
Dcray, R., 36, roj 

dualism, tog 

Duiayd b. ai-Simmah, 55 
Dutt, N. (ed.), 98 

Egypt, Egyptians, joe, tfio, [fid, e? 4 
Egyptian tkivetnor, 94, 93, 134 
endurance, 101 


equity, 21O; in conduct, 209 
ertint, 137 

CBchiitologtaal: fear, 195; reward, 79 
eschatology, 108 
ctcrai ity, 48, 50 

ethical terms, semantic content of, 19, 
20 

cthico-religious:. concepts, 17; terras, 
18 

ethics; comparative, 4; dtvine, i7, :i8, 
19; limuan, 17, 1 fi, 195 Islfcmic, 16, 
23, 67, 200; Navaho, ra; Qur'anic, 
a 19, 231, 253; system of soeiaS, 184 
tribal, fio 

Kthia {Nowell-E tpLeIi}, 6 
cthneitLnguistics, 7. 20 
Evhis, Donald, 19° 

evil, 38, 1-64, 307, 213, iij, aifi, 327, 
228, 230, 232, 239, 2475 acc, 2334 
dui il, 234, 227, 228, 2435 doer, 24, 
as, I[ 3, sfi+, ifrG, ins, 227; people f 
23E , things, 236 
excommunication, 56 
fo-ith, 1141 j 1 9, sfit, 184, 185, 191, 204, 
419, 228, 243 ; way of, 159 
faithfulness, 87, 97, 109 
FeJthr al-Dm iil-HSid, 179 
falsa accusation, 244 
falsehood, 97, 99, 106 
fasting, 109 
Fifimah, 241 
fault, 38 
fflYOFS, 134 

fear, 18, 54, 71, 106, 609, 137, *96, 197, 
[98, 199, 2001 eschatological, 195 
Fear of God, 18, 37, 53, 54, fio, 65, 70, 
76, iOj, lio, r47 , 145, iso, i$i, ifi-j, 
364, 195, 20S , ±24 

Fellows; of die Fire, 125, ififi; of the 
flight, 107 ; of the Left, 107, 111 
filthiness, 240 
at-Fiqh al-Akbsr, 163, 164 
fire, 112, 113, 114, *M, I3i , 1 37, *45, 
159, afi*4, *66, 167, 17c, 176, 342, 246, 
*47 

Jive categories of acta, 20, ir 
live legal categories, 349 
forbidden., apt, 3S7i fp*ds, 24*, *45 


foreri-tlinatiim, dneiricie of, 128 
forgery, 100, ior, 131, 170] of a Iki, 

169 

forgiveness^ 19, 1 ter, 178. 243, 247 
fomicstron, 53, ifii, a 86, 328, 433 
pjamb'ing, tfii 

Gardens of Eden, 109^ 121, 137, 15*, 
*3S 

Gehenna, 103, t|2, 113, 114, 115, 121, 
rjS, 139 1 a 45, *53h lfi& > =3*. 3+i, 

243, 245, 347 
G*Ut, 7 

generosity, so, 75., 761, 77, 78, 80, 7.2/1, 

254 

Ghassan, 59 

God And Me nr in the Kemn (IziHSu), 1 r, 
E 7 j fifl, 134 , I&Jj iftl, IQ*, i<& 
godfearing, 61, iodj an, 137, 143, 150, 
151,152, njfi, 224, 335 
Goetbfr, 9 

Gog and Magog, 21 1, 412 
Golden Calf, no, 372, 228, 229; of 
Moses 1 people, 171 
GoWwher, lgFv«E, 48 
Goliath, 102 

good, 19, 105, 120, 147, 175, 213, 2E7, 
21 8, 419, iso, 349, 254; conduct, e fij, 
164; -doers, 243; worfcs, 185, 204, 
J9J, 419, 423, a3 ® 
good end bad, ao, -254 
Goodnow, J. J. r 13 

grace, J e o, 3 J c, 120, 12], 123 

gratitude, 124 
Grunebaom, G- E- Von, 58 
guidance, 33, 133, 134, 137, 138, 141, 
154, jft2, 394, 195, i(>7, 124; divinej 
178, 183, 192, 193 
guilty, 107 
b-sdirh, 124 
Hainan, 444 

Hwnfcah (Atjij Tammim), 57,140,414, 
41fi, 437 

Hanaflte schtiol, 237 
happiness, 38 
si-ll&rith h. Ilifih'jrn, 58 

Haian -al-Uaarl, 54, 179 
Hassin b, Thabat, 77 
yiEitin 47, yfi 
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haughtiness, 33, 39, 4°. ?8, 193, 120, 
144, 146, a 4^, IS* 

(iayttt ai-'Arabtyah wrn ai-Shi‘r al- 
Jdhiti fal-Huffl, So 
hedonisEn, 50, 53, 232 
hcediea^TiesE, r -yS , 139 
Hell, 53, to, 86, 94, 102, 108, m, 112, 
11 J, nil 124. >J7k iJ% 1501 i^f 
187, i88, 201, 443. 43*i Ftie, it4. 
Hi. 144, 175 
Horde, Raul l>d), 8 

Hereafter, 108, 133, 135, 138, 171, iSfi, 
188,202, 224 
hijnh, 29, i $7 

Hiftvire del Afutultmitit d'Etpagne 
{Dozy), jfi, 107 
Holy Mosque, 241 
Holy War, 1 58, 431 
honor, 63, 64., 68, 815 tribal, 29 
honesty, 93 
Hud, iOl 

H udaybjyah expedition;, 231 
al-fltlft, Ahmad Muhammad, 80 
human conduct, rules of, 167 
hnnwrism; individual, 64; tribal, fii 
liLimhlc, 20, 72; iniodedncsa, virtue oJ^, 
72; spbtR.i«ton, 390 
humbleness, 20, 43, 7 c, i40 

liypoerite, 20, 114, 158, 178, a79, 18 a, 
182,200, 207, 2J 6,231, 247, £148 
Iblis, 144, ifii 
Ibia r Abd Rabhila, 64 
Ibn Paris b, Kakariya 3 , 89 
Ibn Hiahim, 29, 61, 75 
Ibn Ishiyq, iR, 49, 30, 31, 5=, ^7. l8, 59, 
60, fir, 64, 6j, 65, 75, 80, 85, 89, 91, 
146, 15.7, 341 

fbrt l.rt'tilTt \1 ;d; L"jr:a, 66 
idolatera, 126, 130, 146, tfi-i, 162, a 6 8, 
194,319,431 

idolatry, too, 110, iji, 143, 171, 176, 
188 

idols, 97, 99, 100, 122, 130, 136, 137, 
139,168, a 7b, 194, r95, 239,440 
iKfwrahCS, ifi, 48, *9, 34. *3* 
immortality, 48,50, 62, 111 
impostor, 126 
Imru 1 ^3-Gat's, 87 
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infidel, 34, 95, io8 

ingratitude, 26, 41, 12a, iai, 122, 124, 
300 

inheritance, 167 

injustice, 164, 165 

insolence, iso, [.0 

t /giJ al-Fwrfd (Tbn 'Afed Rsfcbih), 64 

Isaac, 22; 

Ishdrdt af-Mardm min "fbardi at-lmmn 
(lE-Piyyidi), 227 
Ishmael, 142 

Islim. t6, 17, a, 21 28, 29, 3a, 31, 34, 
35 , 4 ?, 47 , 43 , 50, 52, 54, 56, 58, 59, 
60, tii, 63, 64 05, 6S, 6g, 73, 7*, 77, 
78 > & 3 . Ss, 9405 . 97 . 09 . is*. 

101, 104 105, 106, 107, 10E, 119, 125* 
* 3 *, M 3 . * 57 . 1 ^ 3 > i 9 i* i&s, 1 * 7 . i* 9 , 

190 , 200 , 30 J, M 4 , 3 IJ, 1 J 7 , 238, 251 1 

definition of, 7 &j s&g; dutic* ®f, iog 
7 >er (Ritter), 54, 179 
lilam, Eaay& in ?Ae *Vahffi surf GVciwrii 
of a Cultural Tradition (Gtunebaum), 

58 

Islamic; empire, history of, 86; ethical 
culture, 17 ■ ©tidies, ifr, S 3 , 67, 200; 
juti^rptndcnDe, 3, i8 r 173; mono¬ 
theism, 251; moral code, 17; morale, 
179; theology, 162 ; virtues, "2, “R, 83, 
92, xoy 

Israel, 34, Sft, T27, 13 [, r??, 239 
Israelites, 34, 147, 205, 212, st7 

Toshihtktl, H, rj, ±R, 69, 13a, 
1E9, igi, 192, 196 
|[Kob, 134, 138 

Jaliilr, 67, 75, 77, 1S5; custom, 2:46; 
life, 51; literature., 4®; ’nrarrivra, 84, 
8;; women, 82 

Jahstiyah, 0 , iB, IS, 19, _}0, 0 , 48. 50, 
51, 53 , 54 , 56 , j8, *4 * 5 , 67, 63 , 7a, 
74 , 75 , 79 . So, Si, 87, 94 97 , 1&1. 
J 03 , 106, 115, 140, 143, I52j IS 7 , 

j6z, 174 186, 108, a 13, 214, 217; 
225; and Islam, 801 courage in, 86, 
idolatrous worship in, 100; life in, 
1O1 ■ poetry in, 39^1 sacred customs 
ip, rbi: social structure of, 58; tribal 
S].ij ri t ill, 62 

Japanese Shintoism, 5 


20&, 230, 238 

Jews, 141, 149,161, 109,239 
jinn, 138, rOi 
John the Baptist, 206 
John, son of Zaohanah,. 152 
Joseph, 32 , .18, yi, s. 1 , 94 , 95 . 5 J 4 , * 3 fi i 
176, 23^ 233, =43, 2,47 

j<?y. 38 

al-.Jutjba.-T, 227 
juxisprudcncc, iB, 23 
jurists, 203 

justice, 91, 210, 211; in conduct, 209; 

of God, *34 
Ka=b b. Milii, B4. 

35, 47, 56, 66, 77, S2, 85, 86, [32, 
JJ7, I3& * 30 . 144 154 16S, 169,187, 
J 05 '. z»7. *13. 214, 217, 223, 226, 

23®, ®33, *35. 24«, 242, 245, 248 i- 

definition of, 120; heart of, 127, 128; 
state of mind of, 127 
Khadrr, 20 

KbflLEd ibn al-WaM, 30, 85 
al-Khatim al-TamlmJ, 5.7 
Khawirij, gtf, 3*4 
Khazraj, 5,8 
LiJJing, 238 

kindness, 6 R, 134, 151, 19 #, az; 6 , 234 
kinship, 6o, 62, by blood, 58 
al-Kimiam, 124 
Kitdb ol-Agkdnt, 4.5 
fTtidfr &I-Tbchwh (al-AaSs'att), 140 
Khd!? al-Imdti (al-Uulthsri), 124 
knowltdjte, 28,1JJ, *33, 138-, r+i, 147, 
1 5 + 

Koroht, 146, 147, 243 
kufr-niiturc, 12 a, 15-9 
Lflbld b- Rabr^h, 51,32, 63 
Ladd,John, 12 
Lsine, E, W., 96 

LninguaK^ i'ind CpteRoriesj.' (Brown), is. 
*4 

1 Thought, (mJ Cnhurt (Hcnle, 

td ), 8 

lAingunpi, Thoughf and Reality CWhotF) 
8 , 11 

Last Day, 37, 59, 60, 69, S6, 102, 144, 
149, 151, 182, ±08, 216 


Last Hour, 196 

Bust Judgment, its, i6j, 186, 193 
Law: divine, 213; of Islam, 3, 18, 23, 
3 68, 172, 173; l^sl regulations, 244^ 

unwritten code, 63 
Jaw-fyl, [9r„ 173, 136, 238, *39 
Lcsy, Rcuberij 213 
lie, 97,99, 101 , 175, 24.5,348 
A lAtetary Hittory of the Arahi (Nichol¬ 
son), 17, 2.8, 55, 68, 87 
Literature; con temporary ethLcal, 1 9 ; 
JaliilS, 48; pic-lstamic, 26; post- 
C uranic, 162. 
odts. i*8 

Thu Tjtgie of tielfAnvohn'.Mf.n! (Fvsna), 

19& 

Loqnmn the Wise, 171 
Urt, 32 ^ 175 , 234 , 236 
loyalty, 86, 87, 160 

36, 98, Hi, J44 p 09 
Majesty of God, 124 
Manat, 133 
Mirons can, J,, 36 
marriage, 248 
martyrdom, iol, 1O3 
Mftry, 23* 
maturiu prima, 10 
fll-Mftturldl, 163 
meaning of words, 7 
Mecca, 58, 5 fl. 6a, 6a, 133 . 02 ; nwt- 
chants of, 74, So, Si 
Medina, 19, fB, 6i, 157, i8i, 1S31 
perUid of, 253 
TtkTTiOrtf diijettil, ie!> 
merty, 17, 19; of God, 319 
Messenger, 31 
Messiah, 91, r7i 

metalanguage, 21, 22, 23, 252; ethical, 
20 

miracles, 127 
misbeliever, ^4, 15 
miaforltifw, 2*7 

mockery, 100,. 103,114,153,154 
lUrpJbixmpii/.ii', jct?1 T.ebm w\~i win Giaubt 
(Andrac), ;+ 
monk, 157 

monothftiam, 35, 37, 47, 54. 5!h 14 * *7.. 
94, 191, 192, 205; J&lamic, 351 
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moral; code, 6, is, 16, 17,20; discourse, 
17; ide-ala, pic-lsLamjc, 74; idens, 
prc^IslamiCj t 94 l tihenomena, 20; 
philosophy, 13, 21; proper; Les, 105, 
ie6, ■ 56; reform, 45 
morals: fundamental issues of, 19; 
Islamic, 179 

Moses, 41, go, too, lot, 102, 103, no, 
H 3 , M 3 p M 4 , 146, H 7 . 154 ,158,160, 
171, I74j c75. iBg, 194,108,212,213+ 

216, 228,242 

Motes' folk, 17a 
Mufaq^al, 48, 63 

Mu-aU&piH, so, 52,63 1 76, 77. ®o, 84, 87 
Miifaddaliyut ( 3,1 uladdisl), 48, 63 
MuJy&tr b. Abl : ^ , Lmr, 6 a 
Muhiyiririj (ii 

Mii hmrnnd , 2% 29, 33;, 46, .50, 52. 

56, 58 , 6 t, 6 i, 65 , 66 , 67, 77 . 8o, Si, 

82, R5, 91, 92, gS, 99, eoj, 104, 106, 
ioFI t 115,123,129,. 136,137, r41, 14S, 
147 . > 53 , 154 ^ 157 , 358, 159 , >60, 170, 
tSo, 182,189,195., 197, tgSl, 214,226, 
239 

Muhammid at Meet# (Watt), 59, 6a, 80, 

J 49 

jVTuA-iiBMn ad at Medina (Wall), 239 
Al ejIisw tnJt r Studies (Goldaihct), 

28 

AfrdHii id'Mwhit (aKBuStani), 50, 83, 
231, 241 

Mt/jam Maqdyis al-Lugh*ih (Ibn Paris), 

89 

nl-Mukh^bbad, 48 
murder, 229 
Maqi’di, i-8^, 204 
MuaAlV al- c AbsI, 213 
77 ; Miidirn. Creed {Wetiftifick), 163 
Muslims, 123, 124. 146, jjB, 139, 168, 
c ; community c.f, 163 - di-fination of, 
70, 189; cdiical life of, 21; ideal type 
of, 109 

Mtmh, battle of, 

Mu"'tanilah, 60, 227 
Muhazilites, 140 
Mtfhtiliaflt, s6o 
Names of God, 17 
Naar, 346 
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negative evaluation, 3y 
ftichoLsom, FL A., 27, 28, 55, 6&, 8-7 
[uftjq-tiarun!, Lily, 160 
niggardliness, 78, 80, Si, 82, 83 
Nosh, 34, 90, 13b, 162, 164,. 231; people 
&F, 1:54 

noiiufijpiesa, 98 
NowcU-Smith, P. H., 6 
uath-monger, 115 
obedtedfie, 1S7, 21b 
oEyect-wcads, 20 
Ode of Torflfuh, So, si 
Old Testament, 88, 89 
omnipnfcnGC of God, 98 
Oti£ntti of God, 13a, 1-3.1 
open-Jiandedncss, 1 5 e 
Original Word Game, 14 
Orphans, 164 
outrage, 147 
outsider, 115 

pagan r conception of existence, 47; 
idolatrous practidSi:, 33, S+; moraJ 
4*; moral virtues, 62; religion, 
e,6: tribal life, 56. iSet also Jahillyah, 
pnc-Islamic ago 

Paradise, 69, Hi, u$, 131, 137, i$0, 
164, 171, 187, 19b, 202, 204, 20b, 
207, 225, sa8, 23s; reward of, icS, 
toy, a 11 

pardon, 14+ 

patience, 75, iot p 103, 104, 109, 137, 
224, a- 5 *-, tn the way of Gud, tat 
penitence, no 

people; of aliwU 3 , [40; of Lot, 1-75; of 
the Scripture, 161, 162 
perfidy, 95, $6 

peaaitdW, in pre-lalanuc poetry, 49 
Pharaoh, 41, jdi, iM, 143, 144, 147, 
160, 175, 194, 195, ri>B, 312, 213, 
233 k *+ih 24d 

piety, 40, 37, 9 &j 207, 208. 235; 

definition of, st£7; filial, aSSl t>f 
parents, 209 

pilgrimage, 64,1*9, 173, 238,148 
faith, 109 

pious; devdj 230 ■, fear, *8; fear of God, 
37. 53; wortt 21S 
pluralistic theory, 19 


pcetty, 232; in Jahiliyuh, tgfi- in pre- 
lalanik- age, 28, 48,49, gr, 84 
poiydtteaiUMiaii], primitive, sb 
polytheism, 39, 60, 94, 115, 122, 130, 
ijt, 136, 141, ib8,171,18b, 191, 241, 
245, as* 

prayer, 104, 109, 163, 205, 209, 219; 
of truth, 131 

A Preface to Logic (Cohen), 4 
pta.Islamic Arabia, 5s, ijO; Arubts 
22, 31,45,53, 232, 23 7; literature, 2b ' t 
moral ideals, 7+; moral ideas, io+, 
paganism, 251 ; poetry, 28, 48,49, gi r 
341 society, 641 values, 252 
pcttuinpiwtm, i4a, £46, jji 
pride, 113 

primary level, 21, 221 language, 244i 
ittirift, 20; valuc-wrvrds, 21 
private property, 78 
Prophet, 28, 27, 33, 47, 32, 58, 59, fo, 

hip 64, 7b, 93, 95, 98, 104, 114, >24, 

142, 14b, J52, 154, 158, 161, 167, 
.170, 174, 182, 189, 197, 198, 20b, 
ii4» 2 I?k ^19, 449 
the prnphet Hud, 35 
Prophcrhood, t&2 
Providence, [24 
Psalm.v, — 0 ! i 
puniflliment, ioo, 248 

Ljiidji it Li, J40 

Qiul^riyab, 3 R? 
fJStUtL, l^b 

Qumyjdi, 58, bj, fib, 146 
al-Klzl, Fakhr al-D5n, 179 
reality', 97, 98, sot; non-linguistac, 
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reason, is5, lib, ig+ 
rebellion, tR8 
reckoning, 132 
Red ben, 147 
reliance, 72 

religio-poiilical society, 62 
religion: Islamic concept of, 1201 
primitive nomadic, 88; concept of 
pure, 193 

remembrance, 39+ 
reminder, uR 
repentance, 1 ro, 111,12b 


resurrection, 47, 98, 125, 154, tbj; 

doctrine of, 125, 12b 
revelation, 20,97,99, ioo, 107, 1 iy, 125, 
12b, 148, iji, 133, 13b, 138, 1 39 , 141, 
14.3, 154, jbi, tba, 169, 170, 193, 194, 
209,219 

Revelation, Brink of, i 27 
revvard. 11$; eschatological, 79 
right, 10^, 214 

Righteous Mart, dcfininiiion of, 205 
righteousness, 3 7, a04, 208 
Ritter, Helmut, - 4 , 179 
ritual, t09 

Tto’iir.snn, Richard, 24 

1 udtmtss. 91 5 
rust, 128 

Sabbath, 172, 173 
Sacred Book, 48 
Sahib (el-Bukharl), 124, 190 
Sahuiah 3j. Hisbam, 85 
$alih, Prophet, 142, 175 
salvation, 125 
Slii ri a v’;i I h, c --i d Lyyi , 87 
sanciificaticui, 236 
SopLr, Edward, 7, 13 
Satan, 49.72, 78, 93, 144. J 5Q r 170, xSi, 
199,224, 233, 234,^9, 24$ 
scepticism, religious, 170 
worn, 1+3 

Scripture, 119, 127, 135, 138, 142, 154, 
162, 164; people of, 124, izb 
secondary Eevel, 22; liuigtuge, Z4 ( >; 
terms, 20 

Seketid IVritingt (Sapir), 13 
self-reliance, 73 

aclf-illrrondef, 22 

semanric: analysis, iE; cunicnt of 
ethical terms, 19; fierd, 40; trans- 
formationa, .6 
sentence, 22, tj; 

Scfitem Meiitttikdi (Am^kl, «.!.), ?;*, 

B%. 77 . 

The .S’t-t'eri Od*-j( (Arb^nry), 263 
Shark &2h(fy aPEutihari (al-Kirmani), 
124 

Sharif a]-Murtada, bo, 208 

Hliiss ihn Qays, 28 

Sfiutuh a Fiq al-Akbar, 163, 64 
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tsirnh, 75 
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^3k^5.75k8ok 85,91, 14b, 157 
slander, ibi 

TAf tfrifcuf .SiriDfisrt'e eyj ftham (Levy), 
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socio-political unin', 58 
Aodotn, 32, Tbi , sil, 3 n n , 2311 234 , 23b 
ESOdjftmy, l61, T73, [75, 2^9, 233 
Solomon, 200, 217 
sorcery, 1O1 
^taLrritenl, 12 
steadfastneE-t, tot 
stEogine-^s, JO, i s £, 2 ib 
attaying, 133, 134, 135, 137, 193 
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A Study of Tfiitikins (Bttintver, Good- 
now, and Austin), 12 
submiaaion, a 8<ji 
surrender, 189 , jg-i, 195 
Suwa = , 24b 

swerving' LellzI iaio.ti'.i-iL, 138 
sword of Allah, 30, 85 
IVahbiLah SliairOu, 140, 237 
table, 8, 9 

tahoo, 101, 237, 238, 239, 240, 245; 

language., 173; thinking, 436, 237 
Tafitr (al-Uay^awI), 70, 80 
Ttjfiir al-Kabir (F^khr ni-Din nl- 
R34i), 179 

Taj al-Anti (al-^ahidi), 30 
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t EL ill lTl L E 3 > r 2M 
theoocntmc,. i3 

theology, 14-0; Islamic, 12 8, 162 
theory; of inrrrrtUtiOnfc, 19* ftf rtiizaninfi: 

7„ go; pliiraHstic, rgi 
tradition, 98; tribal* 4.5 
La Traduction dv- la tin (MlTOMflu), 3^ p 
tnitOTp 9G 

Lranggrcasion, 38, 115* 170* 173* 174,, 
238. 34Jh 34$3 the bu’umolp 168* 174; 
uf ihe bound of God, i6j r iG£, 173 
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Tree: in the Garden* Biblical bn^ge of* 
167; of Eternity,. 1371 of Zflqqfkm, 
Sl6 a 345 

tribal 3 ethics-,. Go; feudg, 60, 61; glory* 
613 honor 4 291 humumsm, Gi: 
morality, 213.; solidarity, 35, 59, 76, 
&71 spirit* 5 57 62; tradition., 45 ; 
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tribalism, +6, 53, j& ? 57, 58, 62, -63; 
■conservative. Gi 

Trinity;, Christiaan doctrnW frf, 131 
trustworthiness,. 75* gz 
truth, 69, 90* 95, 97* 98* 99* ico* rob* 
i 97 p u^iiSf J37. 4>< *33i iJ7- 
14 *. i+i> < 4 *. i+^k i54 ? sfi*, 170 
turning, 110 
tyranny* 1G4 
Ubud, battle of, 91* • !-:■:•• 
c Umnr* 241 
Lm-belief, 26, 72,, 107 
unbeliever* ism, 105 
uncbasiity, 330 
itndeanriess* 24 $ 
unfair. raz 
(mfaiihfuluesa, 96 

UCLLIU'jlLIiL'r-r;, I74 

ungratefulness, zip az, zti, 78* izi, 
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Way of God-, 17 r* 17s 
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Weiseudw, L«, 7 

WeScanscbauungj 250 
WeitsEnch* Ar J,* 163 
Whorf, Benjamin., 8, 1 1 
will; of AUlh* bgi of God, 4^, ifco, 167* 
190. 4*4-. *37- iJ® 

wine, 52,240, 2+3;, -drinking, 51* 237 
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iv-issird f JIG, 160 
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word-word definition* 24* a.s 
w^tship, 109, Sts* 339 ;; in j ahi by ah, 
100 

WFatiglmjj* 14G 
ivruth, 1111 of God* 16s 
wrong, poj, 147, 1G4, 165:, 169; -doer* 
2$. 30. 3h 4t « ll]. 137. H9. l4l. 
1G4, 1GS, 169, 19&, 246; -doing, 1.36* 
147. ^6* *3? 

WrOfigFnE, t 22 

Vagbatli, Z4& 

Yahwth* S6 
Y^uq, Z4G 
ahZpbidl* 30 
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Zayd. 197, 198 
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Zahuyi', R&, S4, R7 

Zuhayr h. Abl Sulma, 76, 8 Q t -84, 87 
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